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LINLEY ROCHFORD. 


By Justin McCarrny. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
“ AND WORTHLESS VALENTINE SHALL 
BE FORGOT.” 

R. ROCHFORD did not accom- 
N pany Linley to Dover. There 
was no need for him to go so far out 
of his way. He did not press his offer 
except in a polite sort of manner 
which Linley quite understood, and 
of which she would not have taken 
advantage even had her desire for his 
escort been far greater than it was. 
He accompanied her to the station, 
however, and he was very kind in his 
expressions of regret for the death of 
her aunt. But to Linley he seemed 
unusually déstratt, as if something out 
of the common pressed upon him. 
Such am impression at once turns 
every wifely woman into a sympa- 
thizer and a caretaker. 

“ Lonis,” said Linley, touching his 
hand gently with hers as they stood 
alone in the waiting-room at the sta- 
tion a few minutes before the starting 
of the night train, ‘I am afraid some- 
thing disturbs you. Will you tell me 
what it is—if I may know?” 

He drew away his hand, not rough- 
ly, however, or even unkindly. 

“Why do you think so? ” 

“TI don’t know. There is some- 
thing troubled about you, and I do 
think you might tell me. Weare hus- 
band and wife, Louis, and we are 
alone in all the world—we two. Shall 


we not draw a little closer to each 
other in the future—closer than we 
have done lately? Shan’t we let by- 
gones be bygones, as they say? Oh, 
Jet it be so, Louis—I will do my very 
best.” 

“Yes, Linley, we will do so,” Roch- 
ford answered, with an effort at con- 
fidence and enthusiasm which gave a 
hollow tone to his voice disheartening 
to hear; ‘ we will try to get on bet- 
ter. ImeanJwill. You have noth- 
ing to amend, except being rather too 
fond for your husband, dear—but you 
need not amend that. When you 
come back, Linley, we'll turn over a 
new leaf—when you ceme back, you 
know.” 

** And now won't you tell me if there 
is anything troubling you?” 

“No, no; there’s nothing at all, 
What could there be?” 

“I don’t know. You are not vexed 
or grieved about anything?” 

* Linley. this is childish talk. We 
are all grieved about things—always. 
I am, and you are, and everybody is, 
I shall be glad, of course, when we 
get settled to quietness again. I have 
been again thinking that it would be a 
good thing to go abroad for a while— 
I mean a good long timne—somewhere 
in Italy, perhaps, and live there 
quietly.” 

‘I should like it of all things; I 
think it would be very happy, Louis.” 
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** Yes, yes,” Rochford said eagerly, 
and with a sort of irritated nervous- 
ness in his tone and manner—* we are 
sick of this place, and Dripdeanham, 
and the people, and the ways, and 
the memories, and all the rest of it. 
We want something fresh, Linley—a 
new start, don’t we? We shall see 
about it when you come back. Come, 
there’s the bell for the train.” 

He put her into the carriage, kissed 
her, and bade her good-bye. Just as 
the train was moving off he looked 
into the carriage again. 

*¢ Linley—Linley!” 

“Yes, Louis.” She leaned out to- 
ward him. 

“Be sure you let me know before- 
hand when you are coming. Be sure 
—the day before.” 

She was only able to nod her assent, 
for the train was already making off, 
and she had barely caught his last 
few eager words. She lay back in the 
carriage and tried to think hopefully 
of the future and of the promised 
residence abroad, and of the new life 


that they two were to begin on her re- 
But the appearance of her hus- 
band troubled her, and she coupled 
it with the warnings of Mr. Tuxham 
about his condition of health, and she 
wished she had not consented to leave 


turn. 


him at such a time. She was glad 
that she had not told him of Tux- 
ham’s half-understood story about 
Sinda. Any such talk would be only 
the most useless stirring of unpleas- 
ant thoughts, and she knew that for 
Rochford as for herself the best thing 
would be to forget. 

Thus Linley arrived at Bonn, the 
home of all her girlhood, of much of 
her childhood, from which she had 
been absent so many years, to which 
she was returning under such differ- 
ent circumstances, and in which one 
of her first visits must be to the new 
grave of a dearly loved benefactress ; 
and all the time, even when she 
caught her first glimpse of the Rhine, 
and even when she first saw the well- 
remembered roof and the familiar 
rows of chestnut trees, she was only 
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thinking of London and of her hus- 
band, and wondering whether they 
should yet be hapvy, and vexing her- 
self with vain queries as to whether 
she had always done the right thing, 
and why she had said or done this, 
that, and the other, and not rather 
something else. The very moment 
when entering the door of the dear 
old home her one surviving aunt came 
forward, small, neat, and Quaker-like, 
with tearful eyes of welcome and sdr- 
row, to kiss her, she just thought of 
something sympathetic and generous 
which she might have said to Mr. 
Rochford, and which had not occurred 
to her at the time. Alas for the clear 
conscience of moralists and sermons, 
which is always satisfied of its own 
clearness, and sings to itself there- 
upon congratulatory hymns! In real 
life only those who are persistently 
wrong are always quite satisfied that 
they have been invariably right. 

Then followed some few days of a 
sort of melancholy happiness — the 
pale, gray phantom of happiness. 
Linley had a great deal to hear and to 
tell, although she avoided as much of 
the telling as was possible. But she 
was profoundly thankful for the fact 
that she had parted with her husband 
on such good terms, #fd there did 
seem dawning up for both ef them the 
promise of a better and) more united 
life; and this promise enabled: her to 
speak of her husband and her home to 
the fond old maid, Matilda ‘Linley, 
with a degree of warmth and tender- 
nes$ which perhaps she could hardly 
a few weeks before have conjured up. 
Old Miss Linley saw, could not but 
see, that our Linley was longing to be 
back in London again, and was tor- 
menting herself about her absence 
from home; and her unselfish eyes 
filled with tears of gratitude and af- 
fection to the noble and devoted hus- 
band who had thus completely capti- 
vated and held captive the ‘heart of 
her sweet niece, and weaned it so 
completely from the associations of 
her early home. 

“TI shall die very happy now, Lin- 
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ley, my dear,” said the old maid cheer- 
ily, ‘for I see that you and your hus- 
band are all the world to each other. 
Tell him I am not a bit angry with 
him for having stolen your heart away 
from Bonn and from your old aunts— 
your old aunt now, I mean—but that 
I bless him and love him for it. Give 
him my love, Linley—be sure you give 
your husband my love.” 

” Tt was evening; the sun had set and 
the’shadows were falling on the river, 
and Linley’s face could not be seen. 
She could not speak for a moment; 
but she pressed the thin hand, which 
would have blessed her if it could. 

They had many quiet walks and 
talks—talks of the old times when 
Linley’s having a new dress was an 
event and a delight to the whole 
household, and when she could not 
put a flower in her hair, or a new rib- 
bon in her hat, without the fresh 
adornment being exhibited in pride 
to her aunts, and fully criticised and 
admired. There was some singing of 
old songs, almost forgotten by Linley, 
and there was some very gentle and 
innocent playfulness about sundry 
German youths—alas! still more com- 
pletely forgotten by her—who were 
supposed te have suffered much agony 
when she married and left Bonn, but 
who, it was a comfort to know, had 
nevertheless survived, and were un- 
derstood to be doing well. How drea- 
rily sounded these little faded old 
pleasantries, into which nevertheless 
Linley did her best to enter cheerfully. 
They were the wan little ghosts of 
youthful jests; they were to the joy- 
ous trifling with which youth pleases 
itself what the laugh of senility is to 
the gleeful spirit of childhood’s langh- 
ter. 

This was essentially a farewell visit 
—felt and almost acknowledged to be 
on both sides. Miss Matiida told our 
heroine, in a passing word or two, 
meant to seem careless and matter-of- 
fact, but really blending a certain mod- 
est pride with affectionate and pathetic 
consideration, that she and her dead 
sister had saved “quite a little sum” 
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of money, which was to be Linley’s 
some day. There was something un- 
speakably touching about the innocent 
pride as well as the pathos of the an- 
nouncement, and Linley would not for 
all the world have said that she had 
money enough—that the modest little 
savings would count for nothing in her 
life. Aunt Matilda only touched on 
this subject once, in the gentlest way. 

But the mere allusion made Linley 
glad to be alone for a while. Her 
heart was pierced by the sweet and 
loving ways of the dear old woman to 
whom she owed so much, and who 
believed her to be so happy. She suf- 
fered all the more poignant pain when 
she thought that she was only playing 
the part of happy and honored wife— 
when she remembered how many 
things lay hidden in her bosom which 
she never could reveal to the one be- 
ing on earth who really cared for her, 
and whom soon, very soon, she was to 
take leave of forever. Oh, if that lov- 
ing and tender heart could only look 
into hers and see what disappointed 
hopes had left their corroding impres- 
sion there, what pain and humiliation 
it had suffered, what cruel restraint it 
had had to put upon itself, how sad 
and even shocking the past chapters 
of its emotions seemed, how blank and 
doubtful the future—with what utter 
sorrow would their leave-taking then 
be filled! Linley sometimes dreaded 
a breakdown in the barriers of her 
self-control, and so this particular 
evening she was glad to eseape and be 
for a little while alone. Happily for 
her, the watchful aunt, who had been 
complaining much of her paleness, in- 
sisted just now that she was paler 
even than usual, and that she must go 
into the open air before the sun went 
down; and Linley accepted the sug- 
gestion and wandered out alone. 

She found for herself a rather se- 
cluded walk among the well-known 
alleys of chestnut. It was a fine bright 
evening, and the sun had banished 
from the branches the light frost rime 
which the morning had found there. 
It was one of those days of a kindly 
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winter not yet far advanced, when 
the sun falls upon the grass with a 
sort of summer shine, and is so much 
more poetic than the summer glow as 
illusion is generally more poetic than 
reality. The air and the light inspired 
Linley with thoughts less painful than 
those which had filled her when in- 
doors. The bitterness seemed to have 
exhaled, incapable of enduring that 
light and atmosphere. 

Linley’s being seemed for the mo- 
ment to have gone completely back 
into the past. She was again living 
in Bonn a girl, and had come out for 
a breath of air among the trees before 
sunset, as she was accustomed to do in 
the old quiet evenings. She was again 
the favorite and pet of the two affec- 
tionate women, had other 
pride in life but her. She was read- 
ing poetry again and dreaming ro- 
mantic dreams, and just beginning to 
feel that vacue, sweet, half-sensuous 
dissatisfaction with the mere realities 
of life, which announces the coming 
up of the stronger and warmer emo- 
tions, as the pale livid light in the east 
tells of the coming sun. All the time 
between seemed to have been swal- 
lowed up. Was it then real?—was slie 
the same? Had been married, 
and lived years in England—and been 
Was she 

and to 


who no 


she 


disappointed in every way? 
to return again to London 
Dripdeanham—and to her husband— 
and had she really before her the task 
of conquering all her feelings, and 
compelling herself to love him? 

And just at that moment a shadow 
fell across her path as she was walk- 
ing slowly, and looking up she saw 
Roehe Valentine. 

Yes, there was Valentine, hardly an 
arm’s length away from her. He was 
crossing her path. The sinking sun 
shot across his face, and he could not 
But in half 
2 moment he must pass her quite close- 
ly, und he must recognize her. He 
: There were a few groups 


yet see or recognize her. 


WAS Alone, 


of people here and there; but he was 


qnite alone. He was walking slowly, 


and was dressed in some kind of gray- 
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colored suit, and looked pale, Linley 
thought, though the full sunlight was 
on him. Linley’s heart beat with such 
a sudden vehemence that it pained 
her, and the surprise bewildered her. 
It seemed as if out of her very thoughts 
had come this unexpected figure to 
tell her that that life was but too real 
which a moment had looked so 
unreal. Among the disappointments 
over which she had been meditating 
his memory too surely had had a place 
—and behold! she looked up from her 
reverie and he was there before her. 

And now Valentine saw her, started, 
and stopped. 

The first impulse with Linley was 
to put out her hand and greet her hus- 
band’s old friend as if nothing had oc- 
curred. For the moment she forgot 
that anything had occurred. But she 
was glad her veil was down, for she 
felt the color spreading over her face; 
and the moment she recollected her- 
self, and thought of what had passed, 
she became still 
Perhaps that was all the better for 
both of them, because it prevented her 


ago 


more embarrassed. 


from seeing how embarrassed he was. 
He had been smoking a cigar, and he 
kept twirling it nervously between his 
fingers. 

‘I never expected to see you here, 
Mrs. Rochford! Is Rochford here?” 

* No; I am alone.” 

‘“‘TIas anything happened?—you 
haven’t had any quarrel?” he asked, 
the awkward words rushing out be- 
fore he knew what he was saying. 
Her being alone connected itself natar- 
ally in his mind with things he knew 
and she did not. “Oh, I beg pardon 
—TI mean has anything happened ?—is 
Rochford well? ” 

“Mr. Rochford is quite well, Mr. 
Valentine. I see you are looking at 
my black dress. -It is for one of my 
aunts, with whom I lived so many 
years here.” 

“Yes; I knew that you had lived 
here—I am sorry for your loss.” How 
terribly stiff and formal was their eon- 
versation with so many impassable 


Linley wish- 


barriers between them! 
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ed he would go away, or say something 
to which she could reply. She wish- 
ed he would justify himself if he 
could—she dreaded now in his pres- 
ence to think that he could not. 

“Are you travelling in Germany, 
Mr. Valentine?” she asked, plucking 
up courage when she saw that he did 
not seem like one conscious of having 
anything to justify. 

“ Not travelling,” he said; ‘“ we are 
living in Germany—in Heidelberg; at 
least we are settled there for the pres- 
ent.” 

“We!” Linley thought to herself— 
“ who are we?” 

«We have been in Heidelberg only 
a few weeks, but things go so quietly 
along here that it seems to me as if 
we were old residents, Mrs. Roch- 
ford, and that’s why I said «we were 
living here, and rather resented the 
suggestiomef merely travelling’ 

Valentine was now recovering his 
composure, and talking in, difs old 
cheery way. 

“But you are not going to remain 
always in Germany?” 

* No—oh, no. Only while my boys 
are getting up their German pretty 
thoroughly. It suits me too for some 
quiet study and work. Iam trying to 
settle to something, Mrs. Rochford, at 
last—and I could never settle down to 
anything in London; and I was glad 
to get away from old associations, 
and all that,” he added sadly—* and 
Annie couldn’t trust her boys, even with 
me, and so. we have set up house in 
Heidelberg for the present.” 

“Then your sister-in-law is with 
you?” 

“Oh, yes. She takes care of the 
boys, and I take care of her. It gives 
one the notion of being useful some- 
how.” 

“ But, Mr. Valentine, this is very 
strange. You haven't let people know 
—in England, I mean?” 

“ No, not as yet. I did mean—and 
do mean—to write a few lines to Roch- 
ford some day... But what’s the good, 
Mrs. Rochford? We don’t get on, 
Louis and I, any more. Perhaps when 
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weall get old—he and I—and you even 
—we may be good friends «gain. 
But now ” he shook his head. 

‘Mr. Valentine,” Linley said grave- 
ly, and with the courage of despera- 
tion, **do you not know what people— 
some people—say of you—at home?” 

“Not I. What do they say?” 

“You really know nothing?—you 
can’t even guess?” 

He shook his head again, and look- 
ed at her with wondering eyes. Lin- 
ley thought she could not be mistaken 
as to the sincerity of that look of won- 
der. A great throb of delight went 
through her. She did not stop now 
to think of the propriety or impropri- 
ety of her going any further; she felt, 
indeed, that she had gone too far to 
hesitate. 

“Did you know that Sinda Marzell 
has left our house?” 

Valentine perceptibly started, and 
his eyes fell. 

“She has left you, then?” he said. 
“T did—well, yes; I expected sume- 
thing like that.” 

“ You—know—nothing 
Linley stammered. 

“Oh! that then is what people say 
of me,” he said slowly. ‘ That is it. 
But Louis Rochford doesn’t believe 
that?” 

““Why should he not?” asked Lin- 
ley, spexking warmly and without re- 
flection, ** when you took no trouble 
to let him know where you were go- 
ing, and why? I know you quarrelled 
—he and you—and I know that you 
think I treated you badly and ungrate- 
fully, and I don’t defend myself. But 
if | were a man, I would not, for any 
such causes, leave an old friend with- 
out letting him know enough of my 
movements at least to contradict 
slander like—well, slander like that.” 

A confusion of thought was passing 
through Roche Valentine’s mind as he 
listened to her and kept his eyes fixed 
on the ground. 

“Then Louis Rochford believes this 
story?” he begun at last. ‘He says 
h@ believes it?” 

** He does believe it! 


of her?” 


How can you 
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wonder at that?—how can you blame 
him? I didn’t believe it—at least I 
wouldn’t have believed it, but-——” 

‘* But he told you it was true?” 

*“ No, no; he didn’t know—you must 
not do him any injustice. He did not 
say it was true; but how could he 
help——” 

‘Believing it? Well, perhaps so; 
but he needn't have told you the 
story,” Valentine said, with a strange 
and melancholy smile. “I told you, 
Mrs. Rochford, the very last time we 
ever talked together, that I had lost my 
old friend Louis Rochford 
You see how true that was—you see 
how little he cares for me now—when 
he is so willing to betray me to you.” 

‘But this is not true,” Linley said 
eagerly. “I knowit now. I will tell 
Louis that it is not true; he will be 
glad as well as I—as well as any of 
your friends, I mean.” 

** Tell Louis,” said Valentine slowly, 
‘that he might for the sake of old 
times, and for the charity of old mem- 
ories, have been less quick to bear tes- 
timony against his friend.” 


forever 


“But it is not true,” Linley said 


once more and vehemently. ‘Oh, 
Mr. Valentine, don’t be too proud to 
repel even a false accusation! You 
have friends—indeed, indeed you have 
—who hate to hear anything evil said 
of you!” 

‘*Have I?” he asked wonderingly. 
‘‘ Where?” 

**Oh yes; you must know that you 
have. I am your friend; don’t leave 
me in that cold and proud way. I did 
not believe it—willingly, at least. The 
story is all untrue. Let me say so to 
Louis when I return.” 

Valentine smiled bitterly. 

“I don’t think any protestations of 
mine would avail much with Louis,” 
he said, ‘ now.” 

« Indeed, yes—a word of yours would 
avail with him and with every one. 
Tl tell him——” 

“Tell him what, Mrs. Rochford?” 

“That that shocking story is not 
true; that you have said it is Mot 
true.” 
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“Have I said so?” 

She looked up at him in wonder, 
and then back. He was still 
looking fixedly at the ground. 

‘* Have you not said so?” she asked, 
indignant with what she conceived to 
be his and pride. 
** Why do you keep silent, or evade in 
this way? Is anybody too good to be 
accused, or too proud to say that the 
accusation is net true?” 

*« But I have said nothing.” 

“That is what I complain of. If I 
were a man, J should be glad to stamp 
on such a charge!” Then, driven to 
a sort of desperation as she saw that 
Valentine seemed actually endeavor- 
ing to get away, she said quickly, 
“T will be your champion, Mr. Valen- 
tine, whether you consent or not. For 
the sake of your sister-in-law even, I 
would, if not for you. I will tell every 
one that you are not—that you are 
not”-—at last she got over the difficul- 
ty with a rush—* that you are not the 
cause of Sinda Marzell leaving our 
house.” 

A peculiar expression lighted up in 
Valentine’s eyes as he looked at her 
for a moment. A strange struggle 
went on within him. As if he must 
signify its conclusion by some overt 
act, he suddenly tossed far away the 
fragment of his cigar, and said- 

**Mrs. Rochford.” 

“Well?” 

“You must not say that.” 

“Why not?” 

“It would not be true. I am the 
cause of Sinda Marzell leaving your 
house.” 

“Oh!” If she had received a wound 
she could not have been pierced more 
suddenly. 
Valentine was raising his hat, that he 
was bowing gravely to her, and then 
that he was walking rapidly away. 
She turned and walked quickly too, 
along the path which she had been 
treading. She took good care not to 
look back. But Valentine, when he 
had gone a little way, did stop, and 
did look after her. He knew that he 
was safe. He knew that she would 


drew 


false obstinate 


She could barely see that 
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not turn, that she would shun his pres- 
ence and his sight. He watched her 
youthful figure as she hastened in her 
dark dress over the green turf. Here 
and there through the trees the even- 
ing sunlight still fell upon her, and, as 
he thought, glorified her sombre cos- 
tume and her fair hair. Oh, whata 
passionate impulse he felt for a mo- 
ment as the trees and the distance 
threatened to swallow her up!—whata 
passionate impulse he felt to run after 
her, and tell her of his too generous 
fraud, and how he had merely caught 
up the words she used when she spoke 
of his being the cause of Sinda’s leav- 
ing her house, and how he had done 
all, the fraud and all, for her sake, and 
that he was not the pitiful paramour 
of a worthless and ungrateful girl! 
Oh, what an agony it was to think 
that he should never see her again— 
never, never!—and that she would de- 
spise him always! 

“Would she despise me less,” he 
grimly thought, “if I were to go after 
her and tell her all the truth? If I 
told her so much, I must tell her the 
rest—that I love her—love her—love 
her—my friend’s young wife! She 
would despise me then, and be unhap- 
py; she will despise me now and be 
happy. For she will believe in Roch- 
ford, who has put out this lie of me to 
shield himself from suspicion, when 
that wretched girl was sent away. 
Well, if he repents and reforms, and 
tries to make her happy, she is wel- 
come to buy back her confidence at 
my cost. There’s one more chance 
for Rochford and for her. If there is 
any gleam of good left in him, his es- 
cape this time, and her confidence, will 
touch him, and perhaps I shall have 
helped to make her happy after all.” 

He had come from Heidelberg for 
the mere purpose of seeing again the 
place where he knew she had lived so 
long. There could be nothing wrong, 
even in feeling, he thought, in this one 
indulgence. He had paced through 
ever so many walks just because tliere 
he assumed that the feet of her youth 
had trodden. He lad studied ever so 
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many windows, in the thought that out 
of this or that she might have watched 
the sunrise or the stars. He might 
with a very little trouble of inquiry 
have round out the house where the 
two quiet old English ladies had kept 
school so long, and gazed upon it to 
his heart’s content. But an indefina- 
ble, illogical impulse of chivalrous 
delicacy kept him from asking any 
question, muking any discovery that 
had to do with her. To come to Bonn 
from Heidelberg, and ramble about 
there, was to do what anybody might 
do, and it was his own heart secret if 
he came there witha purpose. But it 
seemed to him that any, even the 
slightest inquiry, distinctly connected 
with her, would be to overstep the sa- 
cred limits which made him forever as 
nothing to her. To this childlike, 
chivalrous feeling he clung; and it 
never occurred to him for a moment 
to suppose that as he walked under 
the trees of Bonn she was breathing 
the same air, and that he should soon 
look into her eyes again and once 
more say a farewell to her with his. 

Linley disappeared from his sight, 
and the sun, too, wentdown. The air 
now was chill, and when the sun had 
gone the scene looked dreary and 
cheerless enough. Valentine threw 
himself on the cold grass, and lay 
there and thought out his wild, mourn- 
ful thoughts. 

Voices and steps approached after a 
while—he did not know how long— 
and he rose and left the place. 

“Come,” he thought to himself, a 
flash of the old dreary manhood light- 
ing up within him, “if my Mrs. Roch- 
ford does really know anything of all 
this”—for something in the melan- 
choly evening atmosphere, and the 
spectral trees, and the faintly gleam- 
ing stars, made him think of the past, 
and the dead—* ske won't think me 
quite ungrateful—I have not betrayed 
her boy, any how.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
“WHO TREASURES UP A WRONG!” 
*“ AND worthless Valentine shall be 
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forgot!” Why did this line from 
“The Two Gentlemen of Verona,” a 
play which Linley had not read for ¢ 
long time, and which was not one of 
her favorites, so haunt her memory 
as she travelled home? She believed 
him worthless in a sense; for to her, as 
to all women, such an offence as his 
was simply unpardonable in the case 
of a» man who was not a brother, or 
a son, or a mere indifferent acquain- 
tance. She told herself that he was 
not worth regretting even as a friend; 
and yet she felt, with bitter earnest- 
ness, that the Duke was wrong when 
he believed a little time would melt 
the frozen thoughts, and worthless 
Valentine should be forgot. She had 
after so much hesitation come to be- 
lieve in Valentine, and now that she 
had to believe in him no more how 
could she forget him? Would not the 
very disappointment make her re- 
member him all the more? Perhaps 
some angry thought kept now and 
then perplexing her, partly born of 
Valentine’s somewhat equivocal words 
of confession, and partly from the 
mere fact that the Valentine of the 
play was not worthless after all. Still 
it was not that which most troubled 
her. It was the humiliating con- 
sciousness that even the worthless- 
ness of » man does not clear a wo- 
man’s mind of his memory. 

Let us do our heroine justice all the 
more anxiously, seeing that she has 
never been presented as a faultless 
woman, or even a very lofty type of 
womanhood, or by any means a con- 
ventional heroine of romance. She 
had not the faintest suspicion of Val- 
entine’s feelings toward herself. She 
had on the contrary rather an impres- 
sion that lie somewhat disliked her—at 
least was inclined to dislike her—and 
only conquered his prejudice by natu- 
ral kindness and love of justice. She 
had come to admire him for his jus- 
tice and his kindness. She thought 
him a strong, brave, generous man, to 
whom selfish weakness and meanness 
of any kind would be impossible; and 
peculiarly surrounded as she was by 
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wenknesses and meannesses, it was 
as refreshing to her to look up now 
and then to his clear, serene, sunny 
character, as for a prisoner to catch 
a glimpse sometimes of the blue sky. 
Now that this was withdrawn, can we 
wonder if the very sense of the priva- 
tion was enough to fill her mind some- 
times as she journeyed home, and for 
the moment to the exclusion of menio- 
ries and even of forebodings which had 
a nearer personal interest? 

Of course she tokl Mr. Rochford 
that she had seen Valentine. This 
was unmistakably a piece of surpris- 
ing news to Rochford. His emotion 
at first was beyond repression, and 
was almost painful to see. He grew 
a little more composed as Linley got 
on with her story; but when the end 
came, and he was made to understand 
that Valentine did not defend himself, 
but allowed judgment to go against 
him, he actually broke out into an ex- 
plosion of anger. 

“There, Linley—there—that will 
do. Don’t tell me any more. I wish 
you hadn’t seen him at all—I wish you 
hadn’t gone! You ought not to have 
asked him any questions on such a 
subject—you ought not to have spoken 
a word about it!” 

** I know, Louis—I have been blam- 
ing myself; but I was soconfused and 
taken by surprise “i 

“People oughtn’t to be taken by 
surprise, they ought to have their wits 
about them. These aren't things that 
ladies talk about—to men—Englist 
ladies, I mean.” 

“Ach!” said Linley, plucking up a 
little more spirit. ‘I suppose I for- 
got for the moment, Louis, that I 
ought to have been alady! If I had 
only had irs. Courcelles xt my elbow, 
I should have been reminded, and 
should have behaved myself better! 
But Mr. Valentine is your oldest 
friend—and I hoped at the moment 
that I might have been able to bring 
you back some news of him that would 
have pleased you.” 

“What news of him could have 
pleased me now, Linley?” 
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«Tt might not have been true, you 
know—all that. You would have 
been glad to know that, Louis—you 
would have welcomed me if I had 
brought you that news—even if I had 
forgotten, in my eagerness, what a 
lady ought to have done.” 

“Yes, yes, but I would rather have 
learned it some other way, if it was 
to be learned. But it’s no matter, Lin- 
ley—I am not angry.” 

Alas! Linley had to confess to her 
secret heart that she did not much 
care now even if he was angry, ex- 
eept in so far as the excitement might 
do him harm. She had long ceased 
to associate any idea of justice or fair- 
ness with her husband’s anger. 

“No, Linley, 'm not angry—and I 
didn’t mean to say anything harsh; 
but I think, dear, we had better not 
say any about Roche Valen- 
tine.” 

So the name of Valentine was drop- 
ped, but Louis Rochford was hardly 
himself again the whole of that morn- 
ing. Linley did not wonder at this, or 
think the less of him. It was only 
natural that anything which brought 
up the story of his old friend’s falling 
away should disturb him. Still this 
was none the less a discordant and 
disagreeable welcome home; and the 
day was rainy, the sky was all hidden 
behind dull leaden clouds, the streets 
were hideous to look at, the Rhine 
was far away—and Linley, whose 
frame was tremulously susceptible of 
thie influences of sun and sky, felt very 
Miserable. What a day that was, 
with its steady rain and its low, lead- 
en, spirit-crushing skies! To the end 
of her life Linley will bear about her 
a shuddering association connected 
with that sort of day and skies like 
those! 

This conversation took place early 
in the day, just after the train from 
Dover had brought our heroine to her 
home. She was about to leave the 
room to dress and prepare herself for 
breakfast after her melancholy night- 
journey, when Rochford, returning a 
little to his usual manner of easy 
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good humor, told her he had some 
news for her, and that there was a 
plot going forward in which she was 
expected to lend a hand. 

The news really was news. The 
Marzell runaways were to be in Lon- 
don that evening, and were to stay in 
Rochford’s house for the present. In 
anticipation of Linley’s coming home 
that day, Mr. Rochford hadarranged a 
quite informal little dinner of friends 
to welcome and as it were sustain 
them. ‘No ceremony, of course, 
Linley,” Rochford interjected depreca- 
tingly—** you can wear mourning if 
you like—you have only just come 
home, and I had to act without you 
when I reeeived their telegram.” As 
if Linley were likely to rebel against 
any of his arrangements! The Platts 
were coming to back up the young 
people, and one or two men who hap- 
pened to be already intown. But the 
plot was for Linley to endeavor to get 
Mrs. Courcelles to come, and then and 
there make it up with the young 
lovers. 

‘She'll do it,” Roebford said, “ if 
sees them backed up in this 
sort of way. Perhaps she'll think 
Platt’s going to leave them a treasure, 
and then she knows Oscar Soame to 
be a marquis’s nephew, and she'll see 
how thick he is with Marzell; and she 
knuows well what a time-serving hum- 
bug Tenby is, and when he shows any 
civility to Marzell she'll firmly believe 
that the Taramputty affair is all 
settled. I’m very glad to have 
caught Oscar Soame and Tenby— 
they are just the men, and it was the 
merest chance; Soame is hardly ever 
in town at this time of year.” 

So Rochford went on complacently. 
Linley did not warm to the little plot. 
It seemed a poor and petty way of 
mother and a 


she 


bringing together a 
daughter. 

* Besides, Louis, I don’t think it 
will do atall. Idon’t think you quite 
understand how very bitter Mrs. Cour- 
celles is, or how obstinate she is likely 
I'm afraid the poor old woman 
And I know 


to be. 
is almost implacable. 
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she blames us—you, Louis, and me— 
and thinks that we helped Cynthia and 
him, with money, orsome way. And 
then perhaps she has heard about that 
unfortunate girl; and of course she 
will only be the more angry. Oh, I 
don’t think it will do at all.” 

Rochford so seldom interested him- 
self in anybody’s affairs, that Linley 
was unwilling to cross him by a hint 
or word, more especially as she knew 
he generally became sullen when any 
suggestion of his was not at once ac- 
cepted. But her heart sank within 
her at the thought of any such attempt 
to surprise Mrs. Courcelles, and take 
her vindictiveness off its guard. 

“Something must be done,” 
ford said; “these people are coming, 
and it would be a capital opportunity, 
I think.” 

* But do you mean not to tell Mrs. 
Courcelles beforehand—to get her 
here and surprise her?” 

“ Yes, I thought so.” 

* Louis, I wouldn’t do that. I would 
not indeed. There will only be a 
scene—a painfulécene. I know it. I 
begin to be affaid of that woman— 
since the last day I saw her; I feela 
sort of shuddering conviction that she 
hates me, and you, perhaps, and will 
try to do us some harm. I don’t like 


Roch- 


to be hated.” 

Rochford slightly shrugged 
shoulders, and put on a kind of mar- 
tyred expression, as one who should 
suy, “The usual thing, of course! 
What can be done with the ways of a 
woman like this?” But he still re- 
tained his graciousness of manner. 

“Then What would you do, Lin- 
ley?” 

** At least I would tell her before- 


his 


hand. I would appeal to her. I think 
that would be only right todo. Tl go 


to her, Louis, if you wish it, and if you 
think we ought to interfere. Iam not 
a bit afraid of her in that way, and 
when I think there is anything I can 
do which would serve anybody. T'llgo 
to her and tell her, and use all the elo- 
quenee I can on behalf of poor Cyn- 
thia, though I fear it will hardly be of 
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much use; but I would not take her 
by surprise, and run the risk of a 
shocking scene.” 

“Of course I don’t like scenes,” 
Rochford said. ‘Of all people in the 
world, I fancy I am the one who can 
least endure that sort of thing. But I 
want to help these poor young Mar- 
zells if I can, Linley.” 

“Don’t you think that even if she 
didn’t blame us, still there must be so 
many unpleasant associations about 
us—it was here she first saw him, and 
saw that girl—and wouldn't all that 
put her so much against us that we 
may do more harm than good by in- 
terfering? Would it not be better if 
the Platts, or Mrs. Dudley Stry- 
ver——” 

“The Stryvers are not in town— 
they never are in town at this time— 
ana it’s much more my affair than 
Piatt’s. Marzell, of 
look to me for support rather than to 
Platt. I am not prepared to admit, 
Linley, that a person like Platt is of 
greater account than I. I choose to 
support Marzell. I don’t look to Platt, 
and I don’t suppose Marzell does.” 

It was plain that Rochford made it 
a point of pride to be the patron of 
Marzell, and that he was offended by 
the suggestion about Platt: Linley 
had often observed with curiosity and 
pain the odd mingling of feelings with 
which her husband regarded honest 
Mr. Platt. Rochford personally liked 
him, considerably despised him, and 
yet was more jealous about him than 
about any other creature living. He 
appeared now and then to be stung by 
all the pettiness of sentiment toward 
poor Platt which a narrow-minded 
woman might feel toward the daugh- 
ter of her cook who had been married 
by a wealthy man, and brought into 
society rather higher than that in 
which her mother’s patroness usually 
moved. Linley saw it would be of no 
use to argue any further. 

“Well, Louis, you are the best 
judge, and I'll go to Mrs. Courcelles 
if you wish it. She can only refuse 
me, and perhaps lose her temper, and 


course, would 
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that won’t matter, because I shan’t 
lose mine. Poor woman, I should be 
ashamed to feel angry with her, let her 
say what she. will. She has had a 
great deal of trouble through me, al- 
though I never meant to do her any 
harm. I wish I had never turned her 
into ridicule.” 

“So do I, Linley,” said her hus- 
band. ‘I wish you hadn’t had that 
way of ridiculing people, and women 
especially. They never forget it; and 
it’s a bad thing for a woman to make 
enemies.” 

Linley did not attempt any retort, or 
remind him of the persistent encour- 
agement and even commands she used 
to receive from her husband when the 
exercise of her little mimicries was 
yet new, and could amuse him, and 
was directed only against the persons 
he thonght proper to laugh at. She 


’ 


had outlived that condition of é@eling 
toward her husband wh@fi:# sense of 
injustice done by him couldstill bring 
a wound and provoke a word of re- 
monstrance. 

“Where is:.Mrs. Courcelles staying, 


Louis ?—with the Platts?” 

**No; she is quartered on the Stry- 
vers just now—in theimheuse, I mean 
—they are in Rome, of somewhere.” 

“Tl go and see her,”»said Linley, 
“in the afternoon ”’; and liér heart sank 
at the prospect of the interview. But 
the visit never was made by. Linley. 

After breakfast she was prepared to 
go, but she thought she had better ask 
her husband for final instructions as to 
what he wished exactly to have’ said 
or done; for she had little purpose, 
heart, or hope in the affair herself. 
She went into his library, whieh was 
on the ground floor, and looked into a 
little patch of garden at the back, and 
there she talked with Rochford. The 
rain descended thick and soft upon the 
spongy scrap of garden, wherein it 
was so hard to get anything to grow, 
and Linley felt wretchedly low-spirit- 
ed as she looked upon it. 

“How miserable everything looks,” 
she said, with a half-suppressed shud- 
der. “If I were superstitious, I should 
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say that something terrible was going 
to happen to-day.” 

“Why do you talk that way, Lin- 
ley?” Mr. Rochford said uneasily. 
* What terrible thing could happen?” 

“Oh, I don’t know; of course I 
don't believe in forebodings, and warn- 
ings, and all that nonsense; but every- 
thing looks so ghostly and schander- 
haft, and it seems to me as if we 
were under the shadow of death.” 

** Please, Linley, don’t go on in that 
childish way.” Rochford was angry 
now. ‘I don’t like it. You know 
perfectly well that I don’t like it, and 
never did. I hate to hear people talk 
about death, and all that sort of abom- 
ination. It will all come soon enough. 
Do, for Heaven’s sake, let us be spared 
hearing about it until it does come. 
You young people delight in torment- 
ing us about death, [ think. J don’t 
want to die, and I detest the very 
thonght of death.” 

He got up and walked about the 
room ina nervous, fretful way. Lin- 
ley was hastening to change the sub- 
ject, when it was changed effectually 
by a servant, who brought the an- 
nouncement that Mrs. Courcelles had 
called, and particularly wished to 
speak to Mr. Rochford. 

“This saves you the trouble of go- 
ing, Linley,” Rochford said, looking up. 

“But why does she come?” Linley 
asked, still in her boding mood. “I 
don’t like it.” 

‘‘Heaven knows; but I am glad she 
has come. Will you goto her? She 
only asks for me, Linley, because she 
supposes “that you have not yet got 
home. Go and see her, and do your 
best with her. There’s no occasion 
for me disturbing myself, I suppose; 
but of course if she really wishes to 
see me, I’}] go.” 

There was no occasion for either of 
them to go, for that moment the voice 
of Mrs. Courcelles was heard outside 
the library door, informing the serv- 
ant in loud, clear tones that she did not 
need to stand on ceremony; that she 
was glad to hear that Mrs. Rochford 
too was in the library; and that she 
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would goin, thank you. In another 
instant Mrs. Courcelles made her ap- 
pearance. 

“TI did not know that I was to have 
the pleasure of seeing Mrs. Rochford,” 
said the visitor, ** but it is all the more 
fortunate, and I have the less hesita- 
tion in intruding. No, thank you. 
Til not take a chair.” 

Mrs. Courcelles, although a hand- 
some and rather stately woman to look 
at, was not a person with whom one 
would naturally associate any idea of 
the commanding or the tragic. But 
this time she somehow seemed te fill 
the stage by her presence, as great 


actresses do in thrilling situations. 
She looked older—much older than 
usual. Her cheeks were more sunk- 


en, the lines about her eyes more deep- 
ly marked than Linley had ever seen 
them before, and 
looked yellow. But there was a light 
of anger and of hatred in her eyes, 
there Was a vindictiveness about her 
thin lips, which exalted her common- 
place handsome face into something 
like the dignity of a prophetess of 
evil. There was no affectation there. 
All was earnestness. From the very 
woman entered the 


her complexion 


moment that the 
room Linley felt stricken by the cer- 
tainty that something painful was 
about to happen. Rochford advanced 
to meet her, but he too was evidently 
impressed in the same sort of way, for 
he became visibly confused, and look- 
ed almostalarmed. It seemed to Lin- 
ley for long after as if the whole events 
of the fortnight succeeding that mo- 
ment followed as in one clap of thun- 
der the’entrance of Mrs. Courcelles. 
“T have come to thank you both,” 
Mrs. Courcelles began, her hands and 
her head now trembling with passion 
and malice, ‘for the honor you have 
done me in helping my daughter to 
such a marriage! So it was you then, 
Louis Rochford, who gave the money 
to a base-born wretch, a low beggar, 
to run away with my Cynthia?” 
“You are angry with me now,” 
said Rochford, “but you will think 
better of it. I did help Cynthia to 
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marry Marzell, but he is no base-born 
wretch, or beggar, or anything of the 
kind. He is a thorough gentleman, 
Mrs. Courcelles, and he will make his 
way in life, and put Cynthia in the 
position that belongs to her; and he 
is my friend.” 

Linley felt almost proud of her hns- 
band’s spirit. 
to see him thus stand resoluiely up 
for his friend. 

“Your friend!” Mrs. Courcelles re- 
peated with scornful emphasis—* your 
friend! Does your wife know the 
new bond of friendship that is between 
you, I wonder?” 

“Stop! hold your tongue!” Roch- 
ford exclaimed; “* we want no stories 
and scandal here.” 

“Hold your tongue! Yom are a 
polite gentleman, Louis Rochford! I 
should like to know what language 
you wse to your wife when you speak 
to me in this manner.” 

“« Pray, Mrs. Courcelles,” interposed 
Linley, vaguely alarmed by tle whole 
scene, “do not let us quarrel; 
both very sorry for you—indeed, in- 
deed we are. But we cannot 
poor Cynthia. 
this very day to plead for her.’ 

“T pity you,” said Mrs. Courcelles 
turning toward Linley, 
your associations may have been ; butit 
wasan evil day for my daughterand me 
when first we saw your face. This is 
what you have brought yourself to 
with yeur beggur-girl pet! Do you 
know where your beggar-girl is now? 
—the creature whio is sister of my 
daughter’s husband ? Do you know?” 

* Then found out that!” 
thought Liniey, and her heart sicken- 
ed within her, little as she yet knew 
of what Mrs. Courcelles really had 
found out. 

“Mrs. Rochford nothing,” 
Rochford interposed, coming between 
his wife and the angry visitor, ‘‘and 
she wants to know nothing on the 
subject. She hear no 
surd stories, and inventions, and cal- 
umnies. You shan’t talk in this way, 
Mrs. Courcelles.” 


It was something new 


we are 


desert 
Il was going to you 


5 


“ whatever 


she has 


knows 


desires to ab- 
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“You don’t mean, I 
push me out of the room, Louis Roch- 
Have you learned to beat your 


suppose, to 


ford? 
wife yet?” 

“Qh, for shame, Mrs. Courcelles!” 
said Linley, with generous anger. 

“For shame! If you talk of shame, 
my dear, look at your husband. There 
you will see shame!” 

‘Linley, don’t talk to her—don't lis- 
ten to her—she must be mad—don’t 
believe her!” Rochford exclaimed. 
Then he suddenly turned away and 
lounged listlessly toward the window. 
He never interfered or spoke again 
while Mrs. Courcelles remained in the 

He could not prevent what 
coming, and he could only 
await it 

Linley did mechanically look to- 
wird him when Mrs. Courcelles bade 
her. She saw shame indeed, and con- 
fusion and futile anger struggling upon 
his face; and then all were subdued 
intoasortof dogged and desperate com- 
posure. In that instant Linley knew 
what wascoming. Allseemed reveal- 
ed. She now understood only too well 
the meaning of Valentine’s equivocal 
words. The disclosure which Mrs. 
Courcelles made with cool and vit- 
riolic malignity could not be doubted 
or denied. She had hunted down Sin- 
da Marzell, and found her installed in 
a Regent's Park region; and she found 
that Mr. Rochford had installed her 
there, and provided her with money, 
and visited her—that it was he who 
had removed her from Dripdeanham, 
and had hidden her from the eyes of 
the world. 

“It is the brother of this person 
that you have helped with your money 
to marry my daughter,” Mrs. Cour- 
celles concluded. “You do well, 
Louis Rochford, not to deny it! This 
is scandal, and slander, and falsehood, 
I suppose. I pity you, Mrs. Rochford; 
but I always knew that he would not 
care for you long. I felt it my duty 
to warn you—and I have done so be- 
fere your husband's face that he might 
deny it if hecould. You 
can’t! You and he between you have 


room. 
was 


see he 
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made me very unhappy, and brought 
disgrace upon me and my family—but 
I pity you.” 

Linley was as pale as if she had 
come out of the grave. She hardly 
followed the meaning of Mrs. Cour- 
celles’s last words, and only looked at 
her with blank, expressionless eyes. 
The room was growing gray in the 
gathering twilight of the gloomy day 
already. 

Rochford remained near the win- 
dow, and said not a word. 

Mechanically Linley touched the 
bell for the servant to show out her 
ill-omened visitor. Mrs. Cvourcelles 
made a grand, sweeping, comprehen- 
sive bow to the room in general, and 
went away with the little muscles of 
her throat visibly swelling and throb- 
bing, and with a haggard look of spite 
and rage which had done their worst 
and were still unsatisfied. She looked 
oddly like some angry old bird of prey 
as she turned to glance at Louis Roch- 
ford, and the ruff round her thin neck 
seemed to preen itself like feathers, 
Will it be believed that Linley for the 
moment wished Mrs. Courcelles were 
not going? She dreaded to be alone 
with her husband. She did not know 
what to say; she did not know what 
he would do. 

But Mrs. Courcelles was gone, and 
they were alone—the husband and the 
wife. Linley would have liked, if it 
were possible, to go silently out of the 
room then and there, and out of the 
house, and never see Louis Rochford 
Something, however, had 
to be said first. Rochford still re- 
mained near the window. Linley 
went a little way toward him, and 
then spoke. 

“Is this true, Louis?” Her voice 
was so low it scarcely broke the si- 
lence of the darkening room. 

“It’s not true,” Rocliford said, turn- 
ing toward her, but not looking at 
her—* not as that furious old woman 
puts it. Of course she puts the worst 
construction on things—I can’t help 
that. Something had to be done with 
the girl—of course it was partly my 


any more. 
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fault if she was talked about. She 
couldn't be left to starve, you know. 
I—I—well, I took lodging for her, 
only for the time. I was trying to get 
rid of her, Linley—I was indeed; but 
I didn't want a scandal, and things 
can’t be done all at once. I can ex- 
plain.” 

She wasted on him no words of re- 
proach or condemnation. He would 
have been better satistied if she had 
shown grief or passion of some kind. 

* You have deceived 
she said; “I never thought you could 
I suppose you have de- 


ine, Louis,” 


have done so. 
ceived me always.” 

“No, Linley; not always,” he said 
with faltering tongue; ‘not always— 
only this time.” 

“Only this 
other time—of 
know.” 

* But that, Linley, that was nothing; 
that was folly—the folly of a moment. 
And this, even this,” he added with a 
certain eagerness—“ this is not so bad 
as you think, Linley ; not so bad at all.” 

Linley sighed. She did not care to 
press him; she did not want to know 
the degree and depth of wrong. The 
whole thing from first to last had been 
such a chapter of shamefulness and 
deceit! What did it matter whether 
on this or that page a little deeper or 
lighter the stain rested? He looked 
into her face, and saw there no awaken- 
ing interest in his poor plea. She only 
shook her head as if she would save 
him the abasement of unavailing ex- 


And that one 
you and I 


time. 
which 


cuse. 
“Sit down, Linley,” he said, gently 

pushing a chair toward her; “sit 

down and let us speak quietly of all 


this. It is not so bad—I can show 
you—as you think.” 
“What does it matter?” she re- 


plied, with blank eyes xnd pale cheeks, 
and she did not sit down. “It is bad 
enough. Our lives are destroyed. We 
can never be happy again—never, 
never!” 

Rochford began to grow angry, and 
was doing his best now to spur on his 
own anger. 
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“Tam not wholly to blame,” he 
said. ‘You if I were a 
criminal unfit to be looked at! Iam 
no worse than twenty other men we 
know, and perhaps they hadn't my ex- 
You never cared about me— 


go on as 


cuse. 
you know you never did.” 
“Oh yes,” said Linley sadly, 


“Heaven knows [I did! I thought 
you were my ideal and my hero. I 
could have fallen at your feet once. 
And even lately I hoped 
against hope that I was doing you 
wrong.” 

‘Well, we weren’t made for each 
other,” he interrupted petulantly—* I 
suppose that is the truth of it. You 
never seemed to to care. You 
didn’t like any of the people I liked. 
You caused Roche Valentine and me 
to quarrel; we never had a quarrel be- 
fore.” 

A pain shot through Linley’s heart 
at the cruelty, unconscious though it 


always 


me 


was, of this reproach. Then it sud- 
denly flashed upon ber in another 
light. 

“Was he your friend?” she ex- 


claimed, with a momentary burst of 
not ungenerous anger— your only 
friend? And you allowed him to be 
calumniated—to be the victim of an 
odious charge—to be disgraced in 
my eyes and 
everybody’s, and you never said a 
word to show the truth! If that was 
your treatment of your oldest friend, 
what was I to expect? I was only 
your wife.” 

“I don’t defend myself. I should 
be ashamed to look Roche Valentine 
[I only want 


everybody’s eyes—in 


in the face ever again. 
you to have some consideration, After 
all, I am your husband.” 

*T have never forgotten it, Louis. 
I would have clung to you, and loved 
you, in spite of everything, but for 
this—this was She in- 
terlaced her fingers nervously, as if 


too much.” 
endeavoring by the sense of physical 
pain to keep down some passionate 
outburst of grief and despair. *‘* Look 
at me, Louis, if you have any heart— 
if you can think of anything beyond” 
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—she was going to say “ beyond your- 
self,” but she refrained from a petu- 
lance that seemed unworthy of hee 
utter desolation. ‘Think of me for 
one moment! Life seemed so bright, 
only the other day! I am not twenty- 
three, and I have outlived everything 
—love and hope, and—and—children, 
and everything! I have no friend in 
all the world! Oh, how could you? 
how could you?” 

She now sank into a chair, but not 
the one which he had offered to her. 
She had utterly broken down, and she 
eovered her face with her hands, and 
the streaming tears forced their way 
between her fingers. 

Rochford rose and walked irreso- 
lutely once or twice up and down the 
room. He was relieved to see her 
tears. He knew that women ought to 


cry when they are vexed, and that it 
is impossible to do anything with them 
until they have cried a good deal. He 
had seen women in hysterics often be- 
fore this, and as the hysterics always 
ended in one way, he assumed that the 
result of the process would be the same 


in this case. He was already looking 
forward with renewed hope to a gen- 
eral forgiveness; and had not only 
forgiven himself, but even her whom 
he had injured. He put his hand 
gently on her heaving shoulder; and 
he was glad to find that she did not 
petulantly withdraw from his touch as 
an offended woman might be expected 
todo. He did not understand how lit- 
tle the pangs of wounded self-love had 
to do with Linley’s grief or her re- 
solve. 

“Come, Linley,” he said soothingly ; 
“Jet us be friends once more. I have 
done wrong; I have treated you badly 
—though not so badly as you think— 
but you shall never have cause to com- 
plain again.” 

She looked up with something of 
restored composure, though her eyes 
were still swimming in tears—and she 
looked at the moment so pathetically 
beautiful that Rochford could have 
kneeled to her. 

“I shall never have occasion or 
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right to complain again,” she said 
quietly. 

‘What do you mean to do?” he 
asked with sudden and nervous eager- 
ness. 

“Tam going away—this very day— 
Iam going back to Germany. I will 
teach—I know some people at Bonn 
who will be kind to me for the sake 
of my aunts and old time; and I will 
teach there again—languages and mu- 
sic. I was happy there once. You 
will not prevent me, Louis? Oh, no, 
you cannot be so bad as that. I don’t 
know what power the law gives you 
over me, but I know you will not use 
it. You will let me go?” 

A great groan came from Rochford’s 
very heart. Perhaps, if Linley could 
have seen into that heart, she would 
have thought that all the wrong-do- 
ing of his marred and ruined life was 
scourged as with scorpions by the 
shame and agony of that moment, A 
nature that never was wholly bad; a 
heart that at its worst had some fitful 
tenderness and pity; a pride that was 
sensitive to morbidness—oh, how all 
these were pierced by Linley’s melan- 
choly appeal! His wife, whom he 
had taken in her beautiful youth from 
those who loved her—whom he had 
deceived and wronged ; his wife, whom 
once he thought to have brightened 
and honored as a princess—she was to 
leave his house an outcast, driven into 
poverty and toil because of him and 
his sin! 

“God! O God!” he murmured. 

Then he turned to Linley: 

“You will not go, Linley—you will 
not really leave me—for this? You 
shall not go. You are still my wife, 
and you shall not go! Why do you 
talk in such a way? Do you want to 
kill me—or to make me kill myself? 
Linley, we can repair all this. It is 
not too late.” 

“It is too late, Louis. All is over. 
We can never be anything to each 
other again—how could we be hus- 
band and wife? Louis, I will not stay 
here. Nothing but force shall compel 
me to remain with you; and you will 
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not use force! Oh, I know you will 
not—you are not capable of that.” 

* You go on in a way to makea 
man capable of anything. Linley, I 
will do anything rather than this. I 
will swear to you—I will humble my- 
self in any way——”’ 

“Hush,” she said gently; “let us 
not speak inthat way. Heaven knows 
how little I should wish to see you 
humbled.” 

“Then why do you talk of leaving 
me? Have you thought of the shame 
—the talk—the scandal such a thing 
must create? Don't you see how it 
will affect me? I shall be set down by 
everybody as the worst of men—and 
Iam not, Linley—I am not! Don't 
act like a romantic girl. You are a 
woman of the world.” 

**No, I am not—I could not be in 
that sense. My mind is made up, 
Louis.” 

“If you have no feeling for me,” he 
said with sudden anger, “you might 
have some consideration for yourself. 
Have you thought of the condition in 
which a woman is placed who is sep- 
arated from her husband? How are 
people to know your story? Have 
you thought of what people may say— 
English Bonn? 
Don’t you know how terribly defence- 
less a woman is in such a case?” 

“T have thought of all this, Louis; 
and I am not afraid. Those who 
know me will not speak ill of me, and 
what do I care for the rest? My life 
shall speak for me.” 

“Speak to any one—consult any 
one—ask Tuxlam—ask the Platts,” 
Rochford urged, with half-despairing 
eagerness, not even stopping to think 
of the humiliation of being tried by 
Tuxham or the Platis. 

“Louis, why should I invite any 
one to judge between you and me? 
I would not expose you or myself to 
such an indignity. Let us, for the sake 
of the better days we had together, 
wrap this much pride about us, and 
decide for ourselves. I only ask one 
kindness of you, Louis—one poor last 
Let me go in 


scandalmongers at 


and only kindness. 
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peace and as Icame. There is noth- 
ing else on earth that you can do 
for me.” 

There was little or no anger in her 
tone throughout the whole of the con- 
versation. This astonished and con- 
founded Rochford. She could hardly 
be said to have felt angry. She had 
not the least inclination to reproach 
him. He was not what she had ever 
expected or believed. He had proved 
to be so unlike the husband of her 
dreams and of her first few months’ 
imagining, that she felt almost indif- 
ferent toward the man who stood be- 
fore her. He humbled himself, and 
she was only pained. She actually 
began to pity him, and to forget her 
own blighted youth in regret for his 
disgrace and humiliation. But the 
idea of living with him any longer as 
his wife did not enter into her mind. 

Rochford groaned, and besonghit, 
and complained, and reproached, and 
went through all a weak man’s ago- 
nies of sense and mind. At last he 
fell into a weak man’s refuge of sul- 
lenness. 

* At least you need not go this mo- 
ment,” he said. ‘You needn't cross 
me in everything, Linley. I don’t de- 
serve all harshness from you. We 
needn’t make a scandal out of this— 


you don’t want scenes and scandals, I 
If you will break up our 
home ”—he corrected himself quickly 
and said, * our household "—* it may 
be done without inviting the attention 
of all the world.” 


suppose? 


“What do you wish me to do, 
Louis? I will do anything that is 
right.” 

“You know we have these people 
coming to-day, and there must be a 
scandal if you don’t appear; and to- 
morrow we are going out. Can't you 
say to-day that you have to go to Ger- 
many—and go at the end of the week? 
—and I could see you off, and go away 
myself somewhere else soon after, and 
people would only gradually guess at 
what had happened. That sort of 
thing is often done. Then we should 
have no scenes and scandals. You 
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know I can’t stand such things—you 
might remember that, whatever my 
faults may have been.” 

Linley looked at him with an almost 
unmingled sensation of pity. Their 
whole lives were ruined, and he was 
thinking not of the ruin or of its cause, 
but only of what people would say of 
him. 

“Very well, Louis,” she said quiet- 
ly, “I think I ought to do that if you 
wish it. It looks strange, and wrong, 
and hypocritical, this playing at con- 
tentment, and married love, and happi- 
ness—but I am not certain whether it 
is very wrong; and I suppose I ought 
not to refuse it if you wish.” 

“I do wish it—of course Ido. And 
then,” he added, more eager to carry 
his present point than to care for his 
dignity or hers, “you know, Linley, 
we have not been on really good terms 
this long time; we have been only 
keeping up appearances these several 
months; it will not be much worse 
now.” 

This was almost too much for Lin- 
ley’s endurance. She turned round, 
and was about to vindicate herself 
warmly from the charge which his 
words so complacently conveyed. 
During these several months hers had 
béen no playing of a part, but the gen- 
erous struggle of a wife to keep alive, 
in despite of all disheartening and 
deadening influences, the love and 
faith with which she had entered upon 
her married life. How often had she 
resolutely put her arm on his shoulder 
in the old way, and kept it there, in 
the hope that the old love and con- 
fidence might some time come up 
again! God help her, how often had 
she, half unconsciously, repeated to 
herself the vows of yesterday, in the 
faint hope that their sound might re- 
call yesterday's faith, and make it live 
again to-day! 

She was about to vindicate herself 
in warm and perhaps even passionate 
words, when she looked at him, and 
her purpose died away. There was 
such an air of relief and almost com- 
placency about him, he seemed so 
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feeble and even so mean, and round 
his full, sensuous lips there was such 
a& quivering of easily restored self- 
satisfaction, that she knew any effort 
to explain a higher purpose would 
be energy thrown away. What would 
he have eared whether her past de- 
meanor had been sincerity or hy- 
pocrisy, so long as it suited him and 
kept his life quiet? 

“I will stay then, Louis, for a day 
or two,” she said, “‘and save you so 
far from the seanda] which you dread 
so much more than the”—she was 
going to say, “than the sin that 
caused it,” but she forbore. 

“Thank you, Linley. I do hate 
scandal; and you might do that much 
for me, for you must have been partly 
to blame. We were not suited. If 
you had been different, things would 
have been different.” 

** We need not meet too often,” she 
said, with a tremulous effort to be 
calm; “* we need not see each other— 
alone.” 

* Not if you do -not wish it, Linley. 
Tt will be best, of course. But we 
shall have things to arrange. You 
must be provided for. You are enti- 
tled to that. I must not allow you to 
be worse off than you would be if you 
brought all this wretched affair before 
some detestable court of law.” 

She only answered with a great 
sob, and ran out of the room. The 
heartlessness of such suggested detail 
was more than she could endure just 
then. She ran out of the room, and 
that sob, the death ery of her wound- 
ed love, might have sounded the knell 
of their married life. Roehford and 
she were never alone together, never 
exchanged one other than formal 
word again. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE LAST DINNER PARTY IN THE 
STORY. 

WHEN Linley had left the room 
Rochford turned to a small cabinet 
which was standing near his desk in 
the library, and he unlocked it with a 
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nervous, tremulous hand. He took 
out of it one of his recently acquired 
secrets. A woman’s letters, a woman’s 
hair—a phial of poison, ready for the 
worst, in the old-fashioned heroic way? 
Nothing of the kind—only a little li- 
quor case. He did not mind indulg- 
ing rather freely in light wines before 
the eyes of everybody, but there were 
times when he thought that his nerves 
required steadying 
power; and for some time back he 
had kept his liquor case always at 
hand, safely locked up. Neither 
Roche Valentine nor Linley had ever 
suspected the existence of this danger- 
ous comp2nion, and it was a secret 
carefully kept even from Rochford’s 
physician. Nothing would ever have 
heen known of it probably, if only af- 
fairs had not taken rather a sudden 
turn, as they do even in real life every 
now and then. 

Rochford drank a little of the liquor, 
and was resolutely walking it off 
again, when he pansed, considered, 
took out the case anew, and drank 
some more. Then he put it back and 
locked the cabinet, sat down, took a 
book mechanically in his hand, and 
began to think over all that had hap- 
pened, and to consider what was to be 
done: The liquor had given him some 
nerve and courage, and things did not 
look quite so disagreeable as they had 
shown but a few minutes before. He 
said to himself that he could not have 
done without the stimulant this time; 
that he was fatigued an@ over-excited, 
and that even a physician, if he knew 
it, onght to confess that his system 
would receive more harm from allow- 
ing his shattered nerves to suffer unre- 
stored, than from the small amount of 
harm which the stimulant might bring 
along with its reviving efficacy. 

On the whole he felt now a sort of 
relief that, so far as Linley was con- 
cerned, the worst was over. She, at 
least, had nothing more to know. He 
had had, indeed, some hope lately of 
getting out of the difficulty altogether, 
and of keeping clear of such things for 
the future; but since that could not be, 


some stronger 
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he was glad on the whole that the irk- 
someness and fatigue of keeping a se- 
cret were over. Linley had, after all, 
proved more reasonable than he had 
expected. She would easily fall into 
his arrangements, he thought, with re- 
gard to money, and he would provide 
for her handsomely—as her remarka- 
ble goodness and patience deserved, 
He knew it would be useless now to 
ask her to remain with bim, and on 
the whole he began to think it better 
that she should go. He did not see 
how they could ever get on together, 
after all that had occurred, and he did 
not believe now that he was a man 
who ought ever to have married. His 
present idea was that if Linley would 
consent, he would leave England with 
her, and accompany her to Bonn, or 
where she would, then go on some- 
where else himself, and not return to 
England for several months. Then 
he could say that his wife was still 
staying with her people in Germany, 
and so time would wear away. 

How badly it had all ended, he 
thought, and how wrong he was not to 
have taken the advice of Roche Valen- 
tine and kept out of marriage. He 
was not fit for marriage, he now saw. 
It was insufferuble to be responsible 
for one’s conduct and one’s ways*to 
somebody else. The trouble of keep- 
ing things secret was odious, and it 
was unspeakably humiliating to be 
found out like a schoolboy. Marriage 
seemed to make one responsible to all 
sorts of people, Rochford thought very 
bitterly. Roche Valentine, if he were 
there, would have blamed him, and so 
would Tuxham, and the Platts, and 
He was tired of the whole 


everybody. 
thing, and would be glad to go away 
out of England, and live quite to him- 


self for along time. He felt sure he 
could soon recover his health in a soft 
climate, and with quiet, and away 
from all these troublesome women. 
For he now lumped all the women up 
together as about equally troublesome 
tohim. He was very angry with silly 
little selfish Sinda, who had dragged 
him into all this dirturbance, and made 
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him feel ashamed of himself; and he 
was both angry with Mrs. Courcelles 
and afraid of her, and he wished to 
Heaven he had net assisted Cynthia’s 
runaway marriage, and so brought the 
rancor of her vindictive mether on 
him. Of all the women who seemed 
to be in a sort of conspiracy to annoy 
and plague him, he felt least unkindly 
toward Linley. She really was so 
very good, he said to himself over and 
over again; and he wished he had been 
better to her, but he wished still more 
that he had never married her. Of 
course he did not now greatly blame 
himself. On calmer and more cheer- 
ful consideration he really could see no 
great occasion for that. He had made 
aun experiment in marriage, meaning 
everything for the best, and it had not 
succeeded—that was all. 

For the moment, what he liked least 
was the approaching evening and his 
dinner party. It was very uncom fort- 
able to have to face Marzell, whose 
whole scheme of personal elevation in 
society would be imperilled by this 
confounded business about Sinda, and 


who might prove as revengeful and 
unreasonable as he seemed to be sleek 


and prudent. If he could once get the 
night over, Rochford had some vague 
idea of going to Mrs. Courcelles and 
persuading her, by all manner of 
promises, and inducements, and argu- 
ments, to keep quiet, and let things be 
arranged somehow. She was so 
shrewd and worldly wise and poor, 
that he thought she must be accessible 
to some argument or promise affect- 
ing her prospects and Cynthia’s, and 
things might be kept quiet for the 
present; and who could say what 
heaven-sent avenue might not open 
for satisfying everybody at last ? But 
he dreaded a premature explosion, 
perhaps that very night; and he was 
not even without a certain childish 
fear of Mrs. Courcelles suddenly push- 
ing her way into his very dining-room 
and denouncing him there before Mar- 
zell, und Platt, and everybody. Ifonly 
the night were safely over, and the 
morrow come, something might be 
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done, and then he could get away to a 
pleasant climate, and be very quiet for 
along time. But meanwhile, the din- 
ner and the guests had to be encoun- 
tered, amid the perpetually haunting 
dread of his old friend Mrs. Cour- 
celles taking the place of Banquo’s 
ghost at his table. 

Mean while Linley, in her own room, 
was making her preparations: for the 
future. When she left Bonn—oh, how 
long, long ago!—a happy and proud 
young wife, she had brouglit with her 
the work-a-day dresses and things 
which she used to wear before her 
marriage, and she thought she would 
keep them always as memorials. 
These she took out now and arranged 
as well as she could for the tears that 
their memories brought into her eyes. 
It was like turning over the garments 
of some one fondly loved and dead. 
They were indeed the garments of her 
dead youth and hope. She resolved 
that she would take these clothes, and 
none others, with her; and that she 
would have nothing—no, not one rag 
or ornament—that Rochford’s money 
liad ever bought. The little money 
that her kind aunt had promised her 
would be enough for her, even if she 
never earned any more; and she was 
quite resolved to earn more, and to 
lead a life of industry of some sort. 
In her girlhood she had had prompt- 
ings—what girl of intelligence and 
spirit has them, not?—which made her 
believe that she could do something in 
art or literature, or intellectual pur- 
suit of some kind, and prove herself 
more than a mere housewife. Now 
that the housewife business was all 
over, her mind turned with faint hope 
to the possibility of finding some way 
of absorbing her thoughts and her life. 

*T wonder,” she said to herself 
with a pardonable egotism, “* was‘ever 
any woman so much alone as I? 
When I leave England I shall not 
have a single friend. And I have no 
friend here to whom I could tell my 
miserable story!” For her whole na- 
ture revolted from the idea of expos- 
ing her griefs and her wrongs even to 
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© sympathetic woman, even had she 


such a friend at hand. 

Turning over her few little personal 
properties and papers, she came on 
the manuscript of the poem which she 
sat up to write that night at the begin- 
ning of her married life, and which, 
as she then thouglit, set forth so poor- 
ly the love and devotion she felt for 
her husband. She controlled her emo- 
tions, and read it curiously through, 
feeling as if she were only studying 
the strange outpouring of some other 
heart. She put the paper down and 
Jeaned upon her hand, «nd with half- 
closed eyes saw as in a picture that 
night again, and the enthusiastic young 
wife panting over her work of hom- 
age. 

“T wish I had died then! But,” she 
added, half aloud, and with bitterness, 
“suppose my spirit had wandered 
back and hovered around him, I won- 
der in what companionship would it 
found him? Come—there’s a 
sermon against sentiment. I'll keep 
these silly verses, and loek at them 
from time to time to cure me of such 
nonsense,” 

This little touch of bitterness 
lieved and strengthened her as an in- 
halation of strong smelling salts or a 
sip of quinine might have done. Life 
seemed for the moment too contempt- 
ible to groan over; and so she went 
in resolutely to play out her play. 
Any really spirited nature soon begins 
to find something exhilarating in the 
prospect of a coming struggle against 
fate und odds; ana Linley felt that 
there was something animating and 
exacting in the evening’s work before 
her—that of dissembling her misery 
and enacting the part of the bright 
and happy hostess. ‘That much I 
will do for him,” she thought. ‘No 
oné to-night shall suspect anything 
from me.” 

A few hours later Linley stood in 
the midst of a little group of her guests 
in the drawing-room, waiting for the 
announcement of dinner. It was 
wonderful to herself how self-possessed 
she was. She had offered her con- 


have 


re- 
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gratulations to the runawzy lovers 
with as cordial dnd easy a good na- 
ture as though no contrast were pres- 
ent to her mind between their married 
life, just opening, and hers, approach- 
ing so rapidly to its premature close, 
Cynthia Marzell looked calm mis- 
tress of herself, and very handsome. 
She might have been in the habit of 
eloping and marrying regularly once 
a fortnight, so entirely unembarrassed 
and unemotional did she appear. Mar- 
zell was a good deal more fluttered, 
but he had a certain modestly victo- 
rious air about him—-the look of a con- 
scious conquering hero, who yet did 
not desire to prank himself too osten- 
tatiously in his triumph. He seemed 
a good deal older and more confident, 
Linley thought, and there was some- 
thing almost patronizing in his man- 
ner to her, founded doubtless on his 
being now the actual lord and master 
of a woman much taller and grander 
looking than she was. 

Linley turned away almost with a 
shudder when Rocliford took the hand 
of Albert Marzell and offered his con- 
gratulations and promises, and spoke 
to him like a friend. It amazed her to 
find that Marzell made no inquiry 
about his sister. She had looked for- 
ward with terror to the probability of 
his asking her, and her alone, what 
had become of Sinda. Had she been 
guilty of some crime or cruelty to- 
ward the girl, she could hardly have 
shrunk more fearfully from such an 
But Marzell asked no ques- 
tion. Was not his silence still more 
perplexing and painful? Linley did 
not know that her husband had bought, 
as he thought, a day or two more of 
secrecy, by telling Marzell that Mrs. 
Rochford’s jealousy made it more 
agreeable for all parties to leave Sin- 
da at Dripdeanham for the present, 
and that he had better ask no ques- 
tions about her. To such poor trick- 
eries, such miserable, short-living de- 
vices, had Rochford’s feeble selfishness 
conducted him at last. 

Linley looked at Cynthia—stately, 
beautiful, untroubled—and she thought 


ordeal. 
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of the day when she had seen her ly- 
ing senseless in that very room, with 
Rochford, in his sudden love-ecstasy, 
bending over her. And now Roch- 
ford held Cynthia’s hand kindly in one 
of his, and with the other clasped the 
hand of Albert Marzell; and Linley 
thought of the morning’s discovery, 
and she felt impelled to thank Heaven 
that come what might to her, her part 
of tacit complicity in such a complica- 
tion of deceitand shame and sin would 
be over with that day. No marriage 
bond, she felt convinced, that ever yet 
was sealed by word of priest or for- 
mulszof public official, could bind a hu- 
man soul to « life like that. The way 
shone clearer before her. “I have 
done enough,” she said to herself, ** to 
play my part as a faithful wife, and 
abide by my husband. No law of man 
or heaven could ask any more from 
I am free of this house from to- 


me. 
day.” 

Meanwhile the guests assembled, 
the dinner was announced, the com- 
pany descended and took their places, 
and the performance of the evening 


set in for Linley. She looked remark- 
ably handsome. People told her so, 
and a passing glance at a mirror con- 
firmed the compliment. She had 
availed herself of Rochford’s permis- 
sion and dressed in black. It suited 
her humor, and fell into the grim hu- 
mor of the whole scene. Her face, 
flushed with excitement, seemed beam- 
ing with restored health, people said. 
Albert Marzell was seriously surprised 
to see her looking so well, and a little 
disturbed in his calculations; for he 
thought to himself that if after all Mrs. 
Rochford was going to recover and 
not to die, it would be better for Sinda 
to think of some other chance; and he 
resolved to take good cure that in the 
mean time she should not get talked 
about with Mr. Rochford. Kindly 
Mrs. Platt noticed the pink on Liuley’s 
cheeks, the glitter in her eyes, and the 
unwonted exuberance and fitfulness 
of her spirits; and she formed good- 
natured hopes, which she resolved to 
impart to her husband as soon as they 
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were alone (“for my master, bless him! 
would never notice anything”), and 
she thought that perhaps that darling 
Linley Rochford was going to be hap- 
py at last. So Linley’s friends and 
observers argued of her according to 
their different natures. 

Albert Marzell of course was the 
hero of this hour. He seemed to float 
in happiness and triumph. The Platts 
overwhelmed him with kindness, part- 
ly from good feeling to himself, and 
partly as if to soften to him before- 
hand the effect of the blow which must 
full on him when the disappearance of 
Sinda would have to be told. He 
took Linley in to dinner, and she felt 
so like one guilty of treachery to- 
ward him, by the mere fact of what 
she knew, that she seemed as if she 
must appease her conscience by some 
special demonstration of kindness to 
him. So the little youth was very 
happy, and began to see the avenues 
of lis ambition at last fairly opening 
before him. 

Mr. Oscar Soame, the nephew and 
heir presumptive of a marquis, was a 
light-haired, rather tallish young man, 
who was always in ecstasies about 
everything. He had always had 
plenty of money, and was unconscious 
of the existence of poverty except 
umong the working classes, for pov- 
erty with him meant not being able to 
have gloves and cigars and to go 
where one liked. He was absolutely 
indifferent to the distinction of rank, 
and would not have understood what 
was meant if he had been told that he 
was brought there to patronize Marzell, 
in o@der.thereby to advance Marzell’s 
prospeet@in,life. He thought Margzell 
a very clewam fellow, and liked him 
immensely. He was always in eesta- 
sies about Linley, and thought her 
tremendously clever; and she felt a 
warm, halfcom passionate friendliness 
for his boyish, effusive character, even 
though he was the nephew and heir 
presumptive of a marquis. He had 
attended the Positivist chapel in Lon- 
don, and had worn the Red Cross of 
the Geneva Cunvention on many ua 
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fearful battle-field, where it was alike 
delightful to him to be in danger him- 
self, and to help others out of it. 

Mr. Tenby was a very different sort 


of man. Mr. ‘Tenby was a man with 


a big imposing presence, a loud voice, 


a red face, and red whiskers. Mr. 
Tenby was a philanthropist and popu- 
lar benefactor on principle, as Mr. 
Platt was by impulse. Mr. ‘Tenby’s 
real name was not Tenby. He was 
born to the name of Ragg, but he 
wisely considered that such a name 
would be a considerable obstacle to a 
man’s progress in the social life of a 
civilized city. On the other hand, he 
had too much sense to follow the ex- 
ample of so many people who seek 
from the Court Guide for a commodity 
of good names, and rashly dub them- 
selves Stanley, or Howard, or De Mont- 
morency, or something of that kind. 
People always ask, What Stanley or 
what De Montmorency is this? and 
the real Stanleys or De Montmorencys 
instantly repudiate the other man, 
which leads to the revelation under 
the most painful circumstances that 
his name was only Ragg, or something 
of the kind. The gentleman of whom 
we speak became simply Mr. Tenby, 
which sounded well and yet chal- 
lenged no question. Mr. Tenby had 
made money, and he did great deeds 
of philanthropy, such as the giving 
away land for public gardens, and 
ground for churches, and so on, in a 
splashy sort of way, making a splurge, 
as the Americans say. Virtue was its 
own reward to Mr. Tenby. When he 
gave away a piece of ground for a park 
or garden, the value of the surrounding 
property rose immensely,’ and Mr. 
Tenhy was al ways found t6Wiave acquir- 
ed the ownership of the surrounding 
property. But Mr. Tenby was not so 
foolish as to wait for his kindly neigh- 
bors to find this out. He always an- 
nounced it, proclaimed it in advance, 
and protested that he only gave away 
the property for his own sake, and 
just to make a decaying lot pay a 
good rental, and avowed himself the 
last man in the world to care about 
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doing » public service unless he made 
money by it. Wherefore he was gen- 
erally set down as an eccentric and 
generous philantbropist, who put on 
an affectation of selfishness in order to 
escape being thanked. Many people 
who never could be got to believe in 
Mr. Platt because of his Methodistical 
unctuousness, and his too frequent re- 
cognition of the existence of a Divine 
Providence, had unlimited faith in 
Mr. Tenby. But Rochford understood 
Tenby, and he knew that Mrs. Cour- 
celles was sharp enough to understand 
him, and therefore he had secured his 
presence on this occasion from which 
he had hoped so much. Mr. Tenby 
was in the House of Commons, and it 
was generally believed that he was 
soon to be made a baronet. 

* Strange to find you in town at this 
time,” said Mr. Tenby, talking across 
the dinner-table to his He 
had no knowledge of Linley’s usual 
way of passing the winter months, but 
assumed that she would like to be re- 
garded as always doing the riglt sort 
of thing. ‘ You always ge abroad— 
Rome, I think.” 

“We don’t go abroad ever,” said 
Linley—**I mean we don’t usually. 
But I have only just come back from 
Germany, and I am going away again 
in a day or two.’ 

“Yes, we are going abroad almost 
immediately,” Mr. Rochford added. 
Linley had not used the word * we.” 

“Abroad! Immediately! We had 
never thought of that,” said the fair 
Cynthia, turning her gentle eyes upon 
Rochford with the old familiar sweet- 
ness, and with the ineffable expression 
on the half-parted lips. 

“Are you going to desert us, Mrs. 
Rochford, in our peril?” Marzell ask- 
ed, with half-playful deprecation. 

“Tam sure Mrs. Rochford ain't the 
person any their 
peril,” interposed Mrs. Platt. 

“We'll all rally round you, Mar- 
zell,” said her husband. ‘* We'll rally 
round you, sir.” 

“ Where are you going to live, Mar- 
zell?” asked Mr. Soame, who would 


hostess. 


: 


to desert one in 
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have been equally delighted if he had 
heard of Park Lane or Pentonville, 
and equally prepared to vow that the 
residence was in the most charming 
neighborhood that could be selected, 
and to beg for permission to call on 
Mrs. Marzell. 

“Take my advice, Marzell,” said 
Tenby. “I assume that you have 
nothing, and that Mrs. Courcelles 
doesn’t mean to give you a sixpence. 
I assume that—I know you won't 
mind.” 

“Not in the least,” said Marzell 
sweetly. 

“But I know it’s only mamma’s 
nonsense,” said Cynthia to Mr. Soame. 
“She always makes these terrible 
resolutions, but she never keeps 
them.” 

«Of course not, of course not,”’ said 
Mr. Soume. “I should like to know 
who could keep any resolutions in 
presence of such—such—ah, yes, 
such—— ” 

“Such charms as Mrs. Mavrzell’s,” 
Tenby interrupted. ‘ My good fel- 


low, what do you think Mrs. Murzell’s 


about her charms? 
Here’s my advice, 
you 


mother cares 
Not a bit of it. 
Marzell; you needn't take it, 
know, if you don’t like.” 

“ Delighted, I am sure,” said Marzell. 

“Take the finest place you can get, 
and set up for being a willionaire. 
Give out that you have so much: money 
you really don’t know what to do 
with it. Then everybody will help 
you to everything, and Mrs. Marzell’s 
mamma will shake her purse into her 
daugliter’s lap. I've done it—I know 
—I began by assuming the ways of a 
mnillionaire. It’s the only way.” 

“But suppose people didn’t be- 
lieve,” Linley asked. ‘* There are so 
many things people don’t believe in 
now, Mr. Tenby.” 

“Genesis and tliat sort—yes, I 
grant you; but every one believes in 
people having money, because we all 
like to persuade ourselves that we 
know people who have money. Why, 
I haven't a quarter the money people 
think. If I didn’t do a good thing 
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now and again in the philanthropic 
line, I should have been in the Ga- 
zette most likely years ago. But 
nobody will believe it ll the same.” 

“Mr. and Mrs. Marzell are going 
to stay here for a while,” said Roch- 
ford in a low tone. * I have prevailed 
upon them, We are going away for 
many months, and we are very glad 
of the chance of their staying here.” 

“Oh, I am so glad,” said Linley; 
without thinking of herself, and there- 
by for the moment forgetting her part 
in the domestic comedy. 

“As if you didn't know before!” 
said Mrs. Platt, in a low voice, to her, 
und with her broad smile. “ As if 
you ’adn’t planned it all, you dear.” 

Linley had already remembered 
herself, and was already much less 
glad. At first she merely rejviced to 
think that a shelter should be open for 
two young and hardly entreated 
lovers. Butthen she thought of Albert 
Marzell sheltered under Reehford’s 
roof, and a sickening sensation passed 
through her. Looking up, she saw 
that Rochford’s eye was resting un- 
easily on her, and she could hardly 
keep her glance from expressing the 
scorn and anger which she felt, 

Meanwhile Rochford’s manner was 
painful and .pitiable enough to one 
who, iike his ill-treated young wife, 
could read through and understand it. 
He was always glancing uneasily at 
the door. Every loud sound seemed 
to appall him. He drank wine with 
alarming rapidity. Linley distinctly 
saw Albert MarzeM look at him once 
or twice in positive wonder, He be- 
gan to talk loudly and fast—a rare 
performance on his part. He once 
addressed Linley from one end of the 
table to the other with an ostentatious 
affectionateness of manner, and she 
had to reply. 

“T suppose all married people are 
very happy, Mr. Rochford,” asked Mr. 
Soame. “I am sure they are—I 
know they are from what I see now 
around me.” 

“T should say they are your only 
jigmakers,” Linley replied. 
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“Your only—beg pardon, Mrs. 
Rochford, I didn’t quite catch,” Mr. 
Soame asked, never having read 
“Hamlet,” and only once having 
seen it on the stage, during the Fech- 
ter mania. 

“Mrs. Rochford prudently means to 
qualify her opinion—she won’t com- 
mit herself,” said Tenby. ‘ That’s a 
good sign. I like that. When 
ried people make a great parade of 
their happiness, you may always dis- 
trustthem. Remember the Wynvilles, 
Rochford? You remember them, 
Soame? Man used to sit below the 
gangway on our side of the House. 
He and his wife always invited every- 
body to celebrate the anniversary of 
their wedding day, and read poems 
and stuff. First day I was there, I 
said ‘they were making such a work 
abotif Bheir domestic happiness that 
they Were safe to be in the divorce 
court before next year. I was right! 


mar- 


He went off with her waiting-maid. 
You remember, Soame? ” . 

“I didn’t know him at all—never 
spoke'to him in my life, Mrs. Roech- 


ford, Eassure you,” Mr. Soame pro- 
tested, eager to explain himself out of 
any scquaintanceship with such per- 
sons, and much wishing that Tenby 
would not bring up atieedotes of that 
kind at such « time: 

“ Anyhow,” ‘said Tenby, “I don’t 
think married people onglit to make 
such a parade of their happiness. It 
hurts us lonely fellows. We must be 
angry and jealous to find people hap- 
pier than ourselves. Nobody wants 
anybody else to be happy. I don’t, 
I know.” 

“Oh, come now,” Mr. Soame inter- 
posed. ‘Phat won't do, you know, 
Tenby. Yow're always trying to do 
good for somebody by stealth and 
blushing to find—that sort of thing.” 

“One word for somebody and two 
for myself —that’s my principle. Platt 
there does good for his fellow beings 
—or he says he does.” 

“I wish I could do all I ought to 
do,” Mr. Platt murmured. 

“T wish you could,” said the genial 
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Tenby. ‘Have you heard the story 
they tell of you, Platt?” 

“I don’t believe I ’ave,” said that 
gentleman, “ but if it’s anything good, 
tell itto us. I shan’t mind.” 

“TI dare say it isn’t true,” said Ten- 
by, “but it isn’t half a bad story. A 
man says that he was travelling some- 
where northward, and met you and a 
friend of ours who had just been build- 
ing » church on his property. The 
man who tells the story chaffed him 
about his religion, and said he—the 
church builder, you know— didn’t know 
the Lord’s prayer. The church build- 
er retaliated, and said my friend could 
not repeat two lines of the Lord’s 
prayer. My friend offered to bet fifty 
pounds, to be given in charity, that he 
could, and to leave it to you, Platt, as 
umpire. The bet was made, the 
money put down, and my friend be- 
gan, ‘ Father of all, in every age, Je- 
hovah® Jove,’ and so forth, and he 
swears that the church builder gave 
in, and that you awarded my friend 
the money.” 

“Don’t you believe a word of that, 
Tenby,” Mr. Platt said. ‘* Theredsin't 
a bit of truth in it. I hope Lvstm mot 
quite so ignorant of religion as all that 
comes to.” 

*[ should like to have thépoint ex- 
plained a little more clearly,ipléase, 
Mr. Tenby,” said Linley, who disliked 
that gentleman and wished to diseom 
cert him. 

“I too—I didn’t understand it at 
all,” Mr. Soame declared gallantly, 
resolved to be with Linley imevery- 
thing. 

“I don’t think Mrs. Marzell quite 
understood it either,” added Linley 
perversely. 

“Oh yes, thank you,” Marzell said 
benignly, for he wished to coneiliate 
Tenby. “It’s excellent, really, isit 
not, Cynthia?” 

“Lam afraid I was not listening,” 
said the calm Cynthia. “ Woulddt be 
troubling you too much to ask you to 
tell it again, Mr. Tenby? ” 

By this time, and through Linley’s 
malign contrivance, poor Tenby’s story 
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was killed, and Mrs. Platt, who was 
growing very angry, was appeased. 
Then the talk fell very much to 
Linley and Marzell, and the former 
did her best to keep it up. She 
brought out an extraordinary vivaci- 
ty, and said any manner of nonsensi- 
cal things that occurred to her. All 
the time, however, she could not but 
observe Rochford. She knew how 
strictly he had been enjoined to be 
temperate in his eating and drinking, 
and now he indulged in every course 
and drank wine’ inééssantly. The 
wine, too, seemed) 46" have’ West all 
power of animating¢him. Hiv sudden 
spirit had died aws#¥, and he sat pale 
and silent. Evidently he was drink- 
ing now in the mere effort to em@ite 
himself. Linley was shocked @nd 
alarmed to see him act so recklessly. 
She was about to leave him forever, 
and yet she could not keep from dis- 


tressing hersélf on his account, * Shall: 


ithe always thus?” she asked of her- 
self. «When we are separated for 
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ever, shall I still torture myself with 
thinking about him, and if he is well— 
if his health is cared for? I know 
that I shall be of no account to 
him.” 

“Mr. Soame,” she said in a low 
tone, as she was about to leave the 
table, “* you must promise me that you 
will come up to us in the drawing- 
room very, very soon—that you will 
come and bring everybody else. We 
shall want you indeed,” 

“TInaninstant, Mrs. Rochford—give 
you my word,” said the delighted 
Soame. 

“Thank you; I rely on you.” 

The young man sprang to open the 
door for her and the other ladies. He 
noted the. eagerness and anxiety of 
herama@fner, and he glanced involun- 
tally at Roehford. He was a kindly 
youth aad#¥mpathetie, in whom good 
nature supplied the lack of inte] lectu- 
al brightuess, and he‘ knew in a mo- 
ment that Linley was contetned in 
some way about her husband. 





= 





NON SEMPER IMBRES. 


PRIL is called sofer it opens flowers. 
April, the Opener! unlocks everything: 
Gray fields, bare fallews, and these hearts of ours— 
All but the miser’s—fetl the joy of Spring. 


It opens friendships: men on travel bent 
Meet on their pilgrimage and learn to love: 
Even men may love—was love for women meant 


And children only? 


Answer from above, 


Thou lord of iove, Argurotox’! shine forth, 
Sun of the springtime! look no longer pale; 

Wild March is buried by the weeping North: 
Chant £linon!—but may the fair prevail.* 


* This line is a verse from the Agamemnon of Aischylus. 
the lament of Apollo for his son Linus, a poet who wrote before the time of Moses. 


T. W. Parsons. 


“ Ai Linos !” is supposed to be 
It used 


to be sung in Greece, according to Homer, at the time of the grape harvest, and is supposed 
to have been also a husbandman’s hymn or wail for the beatty of spring destroyed by the 
heat of summer, or too much rain—in brief, it may be regarded, in this poem, as “a Greek 


invocation ” for good weather. 
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UR arrival in camp created a 
sensation among our comrades, 

who had seen us depart upon what 
they might well have considered an 
of prudence. 


errand questionable 


Leaving my companions of the march 
to answer the many queries of those 
who had not accompanied us, I gal- 
loped across the narrow plain which 
separated General Sheridan’s tents 
from my camp, and was soon greeted 
by the General and staff in terms of 


hearty welcome. Repu.iring to the 
General’s tent, I soon recounted the 
principal incidents of my expedition, 
with most of which the reader» has 
been already made acquainted. I 
found that the Arapahoes had kept 
their promise, made to me while I 
was in their village, and that the-yvil- 
lage was then located near our main 
camp. It might be proper here to 
remark that, although a peried of sev- 
eral vers has elapsed since the Ara- 
pahoes were induced to accept the of- 
fer of peace made to them, and prom- 
ised to relinquish in the future their 
predatory mode of life, yet to this day, 
so far as I know, they as a tribe have 
remained at peace with the white 
men. 

This remark may not, and probably 
does not, apply to particular individu- 
als of the tribe, but it is due to the 
tribe to stute that their conduct, since 
the events related in tlie preceding 
chapter, has been greatly to their 
credit, as well as to the peace and com- 
fort of the settlers of the frontier; re- 
sults wholly due to the Washita cam- 
paiga and the subsequent events with 
which the reader of these articles is 
familiar. 

The conduct of the Cheyennes, 
however, in declining our proffers of 
peace, left the Indian question in that 
section of country still unsettled; but 
this only rendered new plans neces- 
sary, plans which were quickly de- 


termined upon. Other events of great 
public importance rendered General 
Sheridan’s presence necessary else- 
where at an early day. 

It was therefore decided that he, ac- 
companied by his escort of scouts un- 
der Lieutenant Pepoon, should pro- 
ceed northward to Camp Supply, 
while I, with the Seventh Regulars 
and the Nineteenth Kansas Cavalry, 
and my Osage scouts, a force number- 
ing about fifteen hundred men, should 
move westward in quest of the recal- 
citrant Cheyennes, and administer to 
them such treatment as their past con- 
duct might merit and existing circum- 
stances demanded. Satanta and Lone 
Wolf were still prisoners in our 
hands, 2 portion of their tribe having 
failed thus far to comply with the 
terms of the agreement by Which they 
were to settle down peaceably on their 
reservition. As the greater portion of 
the tribe, however, was then encamp- 
ed near us, and as both Satanta and 
Lone Wolf were loud in their protesta- 
tions of peace, it was devided to re- 
lease them. Accordingly, after con- 
ference with General Sheridan, I went 
to the lodge in which I kept the two 
chiefs closely guarded as prisoners, 
and informed them of the decision 
which had been arrived at in their be- 
half, the only response being @ most 
hearty and emphatic “How” from 
the two robust chieftains. 

General Sheridan had up to this 
time declined all their requests for an 
interview, but now deemed it best to 
see them and speak a few words of 
warning and caution as to their future 
conduct. No commissioners 
were ever entertained by promises of 
good behavior, peaceable intentions, 
and regrets for past offences, which 
smacked of greater earnestness and 
sincerity than those volunteered by 
Lone Wolf and Satanta when inform- 
ed that they were free to rejoin their 


peace 
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people. According to their voluntary 
representations, their love for their 
white brothers was unbounded; their 
desire for peace, their hatred of war, 
ungovernable; and nothing would sat- 
isfy them in future but to be permitted 
to lead their people “the white man’s 
road,” by cultivating the soil, building 
school-houses and churches, and for- 
ever eschewing a predatory or warlike 
life. 

Alas, the instability of human resolu- 
tions—particularly of the human in 
an Indian! and the resolutions are 
expressed—not formed—sim ply to ob- 
tain a certain advantage, or, as is most 
usually the case, to tickle the fanciful 
imagination of some thoroughly well- 
meaning but utterly impractical peace 
commissioner, whose favorable influ- 
ence is believed by the Indian to be all- 
potent in securing fresh invoices of 
new blankets, breech-loading arms, 
and provisions. Neither blankets, 
breech-loading arms,mor an unneces- 
sary amount of prewigi®ns were dis- 
tributed by the military among the 
adherents of Satanta and Lone Wolf. 


Scarcely one year had elapsed, how- 
ever, before Satanta defiantly inform- 
ed the General of the Army, then on 
a visit to Fort Sill, that he had just re- 
turned from an expedition to Texas, 
during which he and his party had 


murdered and robbed several white 
men. It was this confession wuich 
led to Satanta’s trial, conviction, and 
sentence to death by the civil author- 
ities of Texas. Through the inter- 
cession of the General Government, 
the Executive of Texas was induced 
to commute the punishment of Satan- 
ta from hanging to imprisonment for 
life, a step which all familiar with In- 
dians and Indian management knew 
would result sooner or later in his re- 
lease, and that of his confederate, Big 
Tree. 

Importuned constantly by the ten- 
der-hearted representations of the 
peace commissioners, who could not 
be induced to look upon Satanta and 
Big Tree as murderers, the Governor 
of Texas very unwisely yielded to 
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their persistent appeals, and upon the 
strength of promises solemnly made 
by the peace commissioners, according 
to which not only Satanta and Big 
Tree were to abstain from acts of 
bloodshed and murder in the future, 
but their entire tribe was also to re- 
main at peace and within their reser- 
vation limits, the two chiefs who had 
unfortunately escaped the halter were 
again turned loose to engage in acts 
of hostility against the whites; an op- 
portunity they and their treacherous 
people have not been slow to.improve 
from that day to this. 

The winter of 1868-69 was rapidly 
terminating, acting as a forcible re- 
minder to us that if we hoped to 
operate in the field with any advan- 
tage over the Cheyennes, tlie move- 
ment must be made before the spring 
grass should make its appearance for 
the benefit of the Indian ponies. Ac- 
cordingly, as soon as our arrange- 
ments were perfected, our camp at the 
present site of Fort Sill, Indian Terri- 
tory, was broken up, and General 
Sheridan, accompanied by his staff 
and escort, set out for Camp Supply 
in, the north, while my command 
faced westward and began. its search 
for the Cheyennes, passing along the 
southern base of the Witchita moun- 
tains, on the afternoon of inaugura- 
tion day, at old Camp Radziminsky, a 
station which had been occupied by 
our troops prior to the war between 
the Northern and Southern States, 
and whose name, no doubt, will recall 
pleasant reminiscences to many who 
afterwards wore the blue or the gray, 

On the morning of the first day af- 
ter leaving the Witchita mountains 
behind us, no little excitement was 
created throughout the command by 
the discovery of a column of smoke 
directly on our course, and apparently 
about fifteen or twenty miles in front 
of us. That Indians had originated 
the fire was beyond a doubt, as we all 
knew that beyond us, in the direction 
of the smoke, the country was in- 
habited by no human beings save hos- 
tile Indians. I at once decided to 
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push on with the command to the 
point from which the smoke was as- 
cending, and discover if possible some 
trace of the Indians. Be it under- 
stood that neither I nor any members 
of my command supposed for one 
moment that when we arrived at the 
desired point we would find the In- 
dians there awaiting our arrival, but 
we did hope to discover their trail. 
Of the many experienced frontiermen 
embraced in the command, including 
of course California Joe, there were 
none who judged the distance which 
separated us from the smoke as great- 
er than could be easily passed over by 
us before three or four o’clock that af- 
ternoon. 

It was evidently not a signal smoke 
—ascending from a single point and 
regulated by human control—but ap- 
peared from our standpoint more like 
a fire communicated to the prairie 
grass from an abandoned or neglected 
camp fire. Pushing on as rapidly as 
our horses could travel, we were again 
reminded from time to time of the de- 
ceptive character of the plains as re- 
gards distances. When three o’clock 
arrived, and we had been marching 
stes#ily for nine hours, the dense and 
changing eolumns of deep gray 
smoke, which had been our guiding 
point all day, seemed as far distant as 
when our march began iff the morn- 
ing. Except téWaterotr animals, and 
once to enable*thie men to prepare a 
cup of coffee, no halts were made 
from six o’clock in the morning until 
we finally reached the desired locality 
—not at three or four o’clock in the af- 
ternvon, but at two o'clock that 
night. 

Our surmises proved correct. The 
fire had evidently been communicated 
to the dry winter grass from some In- 
dian camp fire. The Indians of course 
had gone; but where? As this was a 
question that could not be solved until 
daylight, and as all of us were glad 
enough of an opportunity to get a few 
hours’ repose, the troops bivouacked 
in promiscuous order as they arrived. 

Only thuse who have enjoyed simi- 
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lar experiences know how brief the 
preparation required for sleep. As 
for myself, as soon as the necessary 
directions had been given relating to 
the command, I unsaddled my horse, 
arranged my saddle for my pillow, 
tethered my horse within easy reach, 
and in less time than has been requir- 
ed to write these few lines, I was en- 
joying one of those slumbers which 
only come as the reward of a day of 
earnest activity in the saddle. 

As soon as it was light enough for 
our purpose, we were in the saddle 
and searching in all directions for the 
trail left by the Indians who had fired 
the prairie. Our Osage scouts were 
not long in making the desired discov- 
ery. The trail led westward, follow- 
ing the general course of a small 
valley in which it was first discover- 
ed. The party was evidently a small 
one, numbering not more than fifteen 
persons, but the direction in which 
they were moving led me to hope that 
by followingthem carefully and with 
due caution to prevent discovery of 
our pursuit, we might be led te the 
main village. 

All that day our Osage scouts clung 
to the trail with the pertinacity of 
sleuth hounds. The course led us up 
and across several different streams 
of beautiful, clear water; but to our 
great disappointment, and to that of 
our horses as well, we discovered, 
upon attempting to quench our thirst 
at different times, that every stream 

yas impregnated to the fullest degree 
with salt. 

Later in the day this became a seri- 
ous matter, and had we not been on 
an Indian trail, I should have enter- 
tained earnest apprehensions as to 
whether or not we were destined to 
find pure water by continuing further 
in the direction we were then moving; 
but I felt confident that the Indians 
we were pursuing were familiar with 
the country, and would no doubt lead 
us, unintentionally of course, to 
streams of fresh water. 

One of the streams we crossed was 


so strongly impregnated with salt that 
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the edges near the banks were covered 
with a border of pure white salt, re- 
sembling the borders of ice often seen 
along rivulets in winter. This border 
was from one to three feet in width, 
and sufficiently thick to support the 
weight of a horse. Fortunately the 
Indian trail, as I had anticipated, led 
us toa refreshing spring of pure, cold 
water near by. Here we halted to 
prepare a cup of coffee before con- 
tinuing the pursuit. 

While halted at this point I observ- 
ed a trooper approaching with an arm- 
ful of huge cakes of pure white salt, 
gathered from the salt stream just de- 
scribed, and which flowed at the foot 
of the hill from which also bubbled 
forth the spring of fresh water to 
which we were indebted for the means 
of preparing our first meal on that 
day. Salt was not an abundant arti- 
cle with us at that time, and the troop- 
er referred to, aware of this fact, had, 
in behalf of himself and comrades, 
collected from the literal “salt of the 
earth” a quantity ample for all pres- 
ent need. After conveying his valua- 
ble load to the vicinity of the cook 
fire, he broke the cakes of salt into 
small particles with an axe, and then 
passing the fragments through a cof- 
fee-mill, he was in possession of table 
salt whose quality would have satisfied 
amore exacting epicure than a hun- 
gry cavalryman. 

Finishing our meal, which not only 
was our breakfast for that day, but a 
late dinner as well, we resumed the 
pursuit, observing before doing so that 
the Indians had also made a brief halt 
at the same point, and had built a fire 
and prepared their meal, as we had 
done after them. 

Crossing a high ridge, or divide, the 
trail led us down into a beautiful open 
valley. After following up the course 
of the latter several miles, the fresh- 
ness of the trail indicated that the In- 
dians had passed over it that same 
day. As it was not our purpose to 
overtake them, but to follow as close- 
ly as prudence would allow, I de- 
termined to go into camp until the 
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following morning. Soon afier re- 
suming the pursuit next day rain be- 
gan to fall, at first slowly, but later in 
the day in copious showers. I knew 
the Indians would not travel in the 
rain if they could avoid it, unless they 
knew they were pursued, and of this 
fact I had reason to believe they were 
still ignorant, as evidences found all 
along the trail indicated that they 
were moving very leisurely. 

To avoid placing ourselves in too 
close proximity to them, I ordered a 
halt about noon, and began prepara- 
tion for camping for the night. Our 
wagons were still in rear. In the 
mean time the horses were all unsad- 
dled and picketed out in the usual 
manner to graze. As was my usual 
custom upon halting for the night, I 
had directed the Osage scouts, instead 
of halting and unsaddling, to advance 
in the direction we were to follow 
next day, and examine the country 
for a distance of a few miles. We 
had barely completed the unsaddling 
of our horses and disposed of them 
over the grazing ground, when I dis- 
covered the Osage scouts returning 
over the ridge in front of us as fast as 
their ponies could carry them. Their 
story was soon told. Disliking to 
travel in the rain, the Indians whom 
we were pursuing had gone into camp 
also, and the Osage scouts had discov- 
ered them not more than a mile from 
us, the ridge referred to preventing 
the Indians from seeing us or being 
seen by us. 

Quickly the words “Saddle up’ 
flew from month to mouth, and in a 
marvellously brief time officers and 
men were in the saddle and, under the 
guidance of the Osage scouts, were 
moving stealthily to surprise the In- 
dian camp. Passing around a little 
spur of the dividing ridge, there before 
us, at a distance of but a few hundred 
yards, stood the half-erected lodges 
of the Indians, while scattered here 
and there in the immediate vicinity 
were to be seen the Indian ponies and 
pack animals, grazing in apparent un- 
consciousness of the close proximity 
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ofanenemy. Ata given signal the 
cavalry put spurs to their steeds, drew 
their revolvers, and in a few moments 
were in possession of the Indian camp, 
ponies and all—no, not all, for not a 
single Indian could be discovered. 

The troops were deployed at a gal- 
lop in all directions, but failed to find 
the trace of an Indian. Our capture 
Was apparently an empty one. How 
the occupants of the Indian camp had 
first our presence and 
afterwards contrived to elude us was 
a mystery which even puzzled our 
Osage This mystery was 
afterwards explained, and in order to 
avoid detaining the reader, I will an- 
ticipate sufficiently to state that in the 
course of subsequent events we came 
face to face, under a flag of truce, with 
the late occupants of the Indian camp, 
and learned from them that in this 
instance history had repeated itself. 
Rome was saved by the cackling of 
the Indians owed their safety 
to the barking of dogs—not the bark- 
ing of dogs belonging to their own 
camp, but to ours. 

It seemed that during the haste and 
excitement attendant upon the dis- 
covery of the close proximity of the 
Indian camp to ours, two of our dogs, 
whether or not sharing in the belli- 
cose humor of their masters, engaged 
in a quarrel, the noise of which reach- 
ed the quick ears of the Indians near- 
ly one mile distant. Comprehending 
the situation at once, the Indians, re- 
alizing the danger of delay, abandon- 
ed their camp and ponies and fled on 
foot, the better to effect concealment 
and elude pursuit. 

On the following day we resumed 
the march. There being no longer any 
trail for us to follow, we continued in 
the same direction, believing that the 
sinall party we had been pursuing had 
been directing their course toward the 
location of the main village, which 
was somewhere to the westward of 
us. Day after day we travelled in 
this direction, hoping to discover some 
sign or trail which might give us a 
clue to the whereabouts of the Chey- 


discovered 


scouts. 
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enne village. We had left the In- 
dian Territory far behind us, and had 
advanced into Texas well toward the 
102d meridian of longitude. Nearly 
all hope of discovering the Indians 
had vanished from the minds of the 
officers and men, when late in the 
afternoon the trail of a single lodge 
was discovered, leading in « somtiy 
westerly direction. The trail Was 
nearly if not quite one month old; 
hence it did not give great encourage- 
ment. To the surprise of most of the 
command, I changed the direction of 
our march at once, and put the Osages 
on the trail, having decided to follow 
it. 

This may seem to the reader an ill- 
move, but the idea under 
decision was, 


advised 
which the 
that the owner of the lodge the trail 
of which we had discovered had proba- 
bly been absent from the main village 
in search of game, as is customary for 
small parties of Indians at that season 
of the year. In the spring, however, 
the entire tribe assembles at one point 
and determines its plans and move- 
ments for the summer, whether relat- 
ing to war or hunting. There was a 
chance—a slight one, it is true—that 
the trail of the single lodge just discov- 
ered might lead us to the rendezvous of 
the tribe. I deemed it worthy of our 
attention, and a pursuit of a few days 
at furthest would determine the mat- 
ter. 

Following our faithful Osages, who 
experienced no difficulty in keeping 
the trail, we marched until near sun- 
down, when we arrived at the banks 
of a small stream upon which, and 
near a cool, bubbling spring, we dis- 
covered the evidences of an Indian 
camp, which must have not only jn- 
cluded the lodge whose trail we had 
been following, but about a dozen 
others. Here was a speedier confirma- 
tion of my hopes than I had anticipa- 
ted. Here I determined to encamp 
until morning, and while the cavalry 
were unsaddling and pitching their 
tents, I asked Mo-nah-see-tah to ex- 
amine the Indian camp minutely and 


was made 
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to tell me how longa time had elapsed 
since its occupation by the Indians, 
how many constituted the party, and 
the character and probable indications 
of the latter. 

No detective could have set about 
the proposed examination with great- 
er thoroughness than did this Indian 
girl. The ashes of the camp fires 
were raked carefully away and ex- 
amined with all the scrutiny of a 
cheniical analysis. Bits of cloth or 
fragments of the skins of animals 
found within the limits of the camp 
were lifted from their resting-places 
as tenderly as if they were articles of 
greatest value. Here and there were 
to be seen the bones of deer or ante+ 
lope which had been obtained by the 
Indians as food. These Mo-nah-see- 
tah examined carefully ; then, shatter- 
ing them between two stones, the con- 
dition of the marrow seemed a point 
of particular importance to her as 
tending to determine the léngth of 
time the bones had been lying on the 
camp. After many minutes spent in 
this examination, during which I ac- 
companied her, a silent but far from 
disinterested spectator, she, appar- 
ently like a judge who had been Cate 
fully reviewing all the evidence, gave 
me her conclusions, communicating 
with me, through the medium of the 
sign language, with a grace character- 
istic of the Indian race, and which 
added to the interest of her state- 
ments. 

Briefly summed up her conclusions 
were as follows: twelve lodges had 
encamped at that point, probably con- 
stituting the band of some petty chief, 
the different members of which, like 
the one whose trail we had that day 
discovered, had been separated for 
purposes of hunting, but had been call- 
ed together at that point preparatory 
to joining the main village. The 
lodges had left this camp not to ex- 
ceed two weeks previous to that date, 
and in all probability had moved to 
the rendezvous appointed for the main 
tribe, which would without doubt be 
found by other small bands from time 
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to time, until the village would all be 
assembled at one point. Moving in 
this manner and at this early season 
of the year, when grass was scarce and 
no enemy known to be in the country, 
the Indians would make very short 
moves each day, passing merely from 
one stream to another, not &ccom- 
plishing in one day.a greater distance, 
probably, than the ‘eavalry would in 
two or three hours. 

This intelligence, of course, was 
most gratifying, and for encourage- 
ment was soon communicated to the 
individual Members of the command. 
The trail was found to lead almost in 
a northerly direction, slightly inclin- 
img.to the east., Perhaps no one of 
the command experienced such a feel- 
ing’ of hope and anxious suspense 
as the new discoveries gave rise 
to ifthe breast of young Brewster, 
who now more than ever believed, 
and with reason too, that he was soon 
to unravel or forever seal the fate of 
his lost sister, whose discovery and 
release had been the governing im- 
pulses of his life for months past. 

With renewed interest the cay- 
alry resumed the pursuit at daylight 
the following morning. We had 
marched but a few miles before we 
reached a second camping ground, 
which had been occupied not only 
by those whose trail we were then fol- 
lowing, but the number of fires 
showed that the strength of the In- 
dians had been increased by about 
twenty-five lodges, thus verifying the 
correctness of the surmises advanced 
by Mo-nah-see-tah. 

Continuing our progress, we had the 
satisfaction of seeing still further ac- 
cessions to the trail, until it was evi- 
dent that at least o#@thundred lodges 
had united and pass@@/im’one body on 
the trail. As we matehed in one day 
over the distance passed/@ver in three 
by the Indians, and as the latter were 
moving unsuspicious of the presence 
of an enemy in that section of the 
country, the trail was becoming fresh- 
ened as we advanced. 

That night we encamped with every 
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precaution calculated to conceal our 
presence from the Indians. No fires 
were permitted until after dark, and 
then but small ones, for fear the quick 
and watchful eye of the Indian might 
detect the ascending columns of smoke. 
As soon as the men had prepared their 
suppers the fires were put out. In 
the morning breakfast was prepared 
before daylight, and the fires at once 
smothered by heaping damp earth 
over them. 

Resuming the pursuit as soon as it 
was sufficiently light to follow the 
trail, we soon arrived. at the camp 
vacated by the Indians the previous 
day, the extent of which showed that 
from three to four hundred lodgesof 
Indians had occupied the ground, In 
many places the decayed embers of 
the ledge fires were still glowing; 
while the immense quantity of gyoung 
cottonwood timber found cut and dy- 
ing throughout the camp stripped of 
its young bark, showed that the In- 
dian ponies were being mainly sub- 
sisted on cottonwood bark, the spring 


grass not being sufficiently advanced 


to answer the purpose. Nothing indi- 
eated that the Indians had departed in 
a precipitate manner, or that they had 
discovered our approach. It was rea- 
sonable, therefore, to suppose that we 
would come in contact with them that 
day, if not actually reach the village. 
All our plans were made according- 
ly. The Osages, as usual, were kept 
in the advance, that their quick eyes 
might the sooner discover the Indians 
should they appear in our front. In 
order to avail myself of the earliest 
information, I, with Colonel Cook, ac- 
companied the Qsages. Two of the 
latter kept in dyamce of all, and as 
they neared«@ fidge or commanding 
piece of groundithey would cautiously 
approach the @erest on foot and peer 
beyond, tomseertain whether an ene- 
my was in’ sight before exposing our 
party to discovery. This proceeding, 
a customary one with Indians, did not 
excite unusual attention upon the part 
of Colonel Cook and myself, until 
once we saw Hard Rope, the head 
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warrior, who was in advance, slowly 
ascend a slight eminence in our front, 
and, afvter casting one glimpse beyond, 
descend the hill and return to us 
as rapidly as his pony could carry 
him. We almost anticipated his re- 
port, so confident was everybody in 
the command that we were going to 
overtake the village. 

In a few words Hard Rope informed 
us that less than a mile beyond the 
hill from which he had obtained a 
view, there was in plain sight a large 
herd of Indian ponies grazing, being 
herded and driven by a few Indian 
boys. As yet they had not seen us, 
but were liable to discover the column 
of troops further to the rear. To judge 
of the situation, I dismounied, and, 
conducted by Hard Rope, advanced 
to the crest of the hill in front and 
looked beyond; there I saw in plain 
view the herd of ponies, numbering 
perhaps two hundred, and _ being 
driven in the opposite direction to- 
ward what seemed the valley of a 
stream, as I could see the tops of the 
forest trees which usually border the 
water courses. 

The ponies and their protectors soon 
digappeared from view, but whether 
they had discovered us yet or not I 
was unable to determine. Sending a 
messenger back as rapidiy as_ his 
horse could carry him, I directed the 
troops to push to the front, and to 
come prepared for action. I knew the 
village must be near at hand, proba- 
bly in the vicinity of the trees seen in 
the distance. As the country was per- 
fectly open, free from either ravines 
or timber capable of affording con- 
cealment to Indians, I took my order- 
ly with me and galloped in advance 
in the direction taken by the Indians, 
leaving Colonel] Cook to hasten and 
direct the troops us the latter shoald 
arrive. 

After advancing about half way to 
the bluff overlooking the valley I saw 
about half a dozen Indian heads peer- 
ing over the crest, evidently watching 
my movements; this number was soon 
increased to upwards of fifty. I was 
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extremely anxious to satisfy myself as 


to the tribe whose village was evi- 
dently near at hand. There was but 
little doubt that it was the Cheyennes, 
for whom we had been searching. If 
this should prove true, the two white 
girls whose discovery and release from 
captivity had been one of the objects 
of the expedition, must be held pris- 
oners in the village which we were 
approaching; aud to effect their re- 
leasé unharmed then became my study, 
for I remembered the fate of the white 
woman and child held captive by a 
band of this same tribe at the battle 
of the Washita. I knew that the first 
shot fired on either side would be the 
signal for the murder of tle two white 
girls. While knowing the Cheyennes 
to be deserving of castigation, and feel- 
ing assured that they were almost in 
our power, I did not dare to imperil 
the lives of the two white captives by 
making an attack on the village, al- 
thougli never before or since have we 
seen so favorable an opportunity for 
administering well-merited punish- 
ment to one of the strongest and most 
troublesome of the hostile tribes, De- 
siring to establish a truce with the In- 
dians before the troops should arrive, 
I began making signals inviting a 
conference. This was done by simply 
riding in « circle, and occasionally ad- 
vancing toward the Indians on the 
bluff in a zigzag manner. Immedi- 
ately there appeared on the bluffs 
about twenty mounted Indians; from 
this group three advanced toward me 
at a gallop, soon followed by the others 
of the party. I cast my eyes behind 
me to see if the truops were near, but 
the head of the column was still a 
mile or more in rear.. My orderly 
was near me, and I could see Colonei 
Cook rapidly approaching about mid- 
way between the column and my posi- 
tion. 

Directing the orderly to remain 
stationary, I advanced toward the In- 
dians a few paces, and as soon as they 
were sufficiently near made signs to 
them to halt, and then for but one 
of their number to advance midway 
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and meet me. This was assented to, 
and I advanced with my revolver in 
my left hand, while my right hand 
was held aloft asa token that I was 
inclined .to be friendly. The Indian 
met mews ugreed upon, and in re- 
sponse to my offer exchanged friendly 
greetings, and shook hands. From 
him I learned that the village of the 
entire Cheyenne tribe was located on 
the streams in front of us, and that 
Medicine Arrow, the head chief of the 
Cheyennes, was in the group of In- 
dians then in view from where we 
stood, Little Robe, with his band 
numbering sbout forty lodges, was a 
short distanee farther down the stream. 
I asked the Indian to send for Medi- 
cine Arrow, as I desired to talk with 
the head chief. Calling to one of his 
companions, who had halted) within 
hailing distance, the latter wag direct- 
ed to convey to Medicine Arrow my 
message, to do which he set off ut a 
gallop. 

At this juncture I perceived that the 
Indians, to the number of twenty or 
more, had approached quite near, 
while some of the party seemed dis- 
posed to advance to where I was. To 
this I had decided objections, and so 
indicated to the Indian who was with 
me. He coimplied with my wishes, 
and directed his companions to re- 
main where they weré) Asa pregau- 
tion of safety, I took good care te keep 
the person of the Indian between me 
and his friends. Medicine Arrow soon 
came galloping up accompanied by a 
chief. 

While engaged in shaking hands 
with him and his companions, and-ex- 
changing the usual salutation, “* How,” 
with the new arrivals, I observed that 
the Indians who had been occupying 
aretired position had joined the group, 
und I found myself in the midst of 
about twenty chiefs and warriors. 
Medicine Arrow exhibited the most 
earnest desire to learn from me the 
number of troops following me. 
Whether this question was prompted 
by any contemplated act of treachery, 
in case my followers were few in num- 
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ber, or not, I do not know. But if 
treachery was thought of, the idea was 
abandoned when I informed him that 
my followers numbered fifteen hun- 
dred men, the advance guard being 
then in sight. Medicine Arrow then 
informed me that his village was near 
by, and that the women and children 
would be greatly excited and alarmed 
by the approach of so large a body of 
troops. To give assurance to them he 
urged me to accompany him to his 
village in advance of the troops, and 
by my presence satisfy his people that 
no attack upon them would be made. 
This I consented to do. 

By this time Colonel Cook had again 
joined me, also Dr. Lippincott. Leav- 
ing the doctor with directions for the 
troops, and taking Colonel Cook with 
me, I started with Medicine Arrow 
und a considerable party of his war- 
riors to the village, Medicine Arrow 
urging us to put our horses to the gal- 
lop. The reader may regard this 
movement on my part as having been 
anything but prudent, and I will ad- 
mit that viewed in the ordinary light 
it might seem to partake somewhat of 
a foolhardy errand. But I can assure 
them that no one could be more thor- 
oughly convinced of the treachery and 
bluodthirsty disposition of the Indian 
than I am, nor would I ever trust life 
in their hands except it was to their 
interest to preserve that life; for no 
class of beings act so much from self- 
interest as the Indian, and this 
occasion I knew, before accepting 
tle proposal of the chief to enter his 
village, that he and every member 
of his band felt it to be to their in- 
terest not only to protect me from 
harm, but treat me with every consid- 
eration, as the near approach of the 
troops and the formidable number of 
the latter would deter the Indians 
from any act of hostility, knowing as 
they did that in case of an outbreak 
of any kind it would be impossible for 
a great portion of the village, purtic- 
ularly the women and children, to 
escape. I considered all this before 
proceeding to the village. 


on 
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As we turning our horses’ 
heads in the direction of the village, I 
eaught sight of a familiar face in the 
group of Indians about me; it was 
tliat of Mab-wis-sa, the squaw whom 
I had sent as peace commissioner from 
our camp near Fort Sill, and who had 
failed to return. She recognized me 
at once, and laughed when I uttered 
the word * Mutah-ka,” referring to 
the hunting-knife I had loaned, her as 
she was about to depart on her errand 
of peace. A brisk gallop soon brought 
us to the village, which was located be- 
neath the trees on the bank of a beau- 
tiful stream of clear running water. 
The name of the latter I found to be 
the Sweetwater; it isone of the tributa- 
ries of Red river, and is indicated on 
the map as crossing the 100th meridian 
not far south of the: Canadian river. 

Medicine Arrow hurried me to his 
lodge, which was logated almost in the 
centre of the village, the latter being 
the most extensive I had ever seen. 
As soon as I had entered the lodge I 
was invited to a seat on one of the 
many buffale robes spread on the 
ground about the inner circumference 
of the lodge. By Medicine Arrow’s di- 
rection the village erier, in aloud tone 
of voice, began calling the chiefs togeth- 
er in council. No delay occurred in 
their assembling. One by one they 
approached and entered the lodge, un- 
til fifteen of the leading chiefs had 
taken their seats in the circle within 
the lodge in the order of their rank. 
I was assigned the post of honor, be- 
ing seated on the right of Medicine 
Arrow, while on my immediate right 
sat the medicine man of the tribe, an 
official scarcely second in influence to 
the head chief. 

The squaw of Medicine Arrow built 


were 


a huge fire in the centre of the lodge. 
As soon as all the chiefs had assem- 
bled, the ceremonies, which were dif- 
ferent from any I ever witnessed be- 
The chiefs sat 


fore or since, began. 
in silence while the medicine man 
drew forth from a capacious buckskin 
tobacco pouch, profusely ornamented 
with beads and porcupine quills, a 
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large red clay pipe, with a stem about 
the size of an ordinary walking-stick. 
From another buckskin pouch which 
hung at his girdle he drew forth a 
handful of kinnikinic, and placed it on 
2 cloth spread on the ground before 
him; to this he added, in various 
amounts, dried leaves and herbs, with 
which he seemed well supplied. Af- 
ter thoroughly mixing these ingredi- 
ents, he proceeded with solemn cere- 
mony to fill the pipe with the mixture, 
muttering at times certain incanta- 
tions, by which no doubt it was intend- 
el to neutralize any power or procliv- 
ity for harm I may have been sup- 
posed to possess. 

To all of this I was a silent but far 
from disinterested spectator. My in- 
terest perceptibly increased when the 
medicine man, who was sitting close 
to me, extended his left hand and 
grasped my right, pressing it strongly 
against his body over the region of his 
heart, at the same time, and with com- 
plete devoutness of manner, engaging 
in what seemed to me a petition or 
prayer to the Great Spirit; the other 
chiefs from time to time ejaculating, in 
the most earnest manner, their re- 
sponses, the latter being made simul- 
tuneously. To the Indians it was a 
most solemn occasion, and scarcely 
less impressive to me, who could only 
judge of what was transpiring by 
eatching an occasional word, and by 
closely following their signs. 

After the conclusion of the address 
or prayer by the medicine man, the 
latter released my hand, which up to 
this time had been tightly grasped in 
his, and taking the long clay pipe in 
both hands, it likewise was apparently 
placed under an imaginary potent 
spell, by a ceremony almost as long 
as that which I have just described. 
This being ended, the medicine man, 
first pointing slowly with the stem of 
the pipe to each of the four points of 
the compass, turned to me, and with- 
out even so much as saying, ‘“* Smoke, 
sir?” placed the mouthpiece of the 
long stem in my mouth, still holding 
the bowl of the pipe in his hand. 
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Again taking my right hand in his 
left, the favor or protecting influence 
of the Great Spirit was again invoked 
in the most earnest and solemn man- 
ner, the other chiefs joining at regu- 
lar intervals with their 
Finally, releasing my hand, the medi- 
cine man lighted a match, and apply- 
ing it to the pipe made signs to me 
to smoke. A desire to conform as far 
as practicable to the wishes of the 
Indians, and a curiosity to study a 
new and interesting phase of the In- 
dian character, prompted me to obey 
the direction of the medicine man, and 
IT accordingly began puffing away with 
as great a degree of nonchalance as a 
man unaccustomed to smoking could 
well assume. Now being, as I have 
just stated, one of that class which 
does not number smoking among its 
accomplishments, I took the first few 
whiffs with a degree of confidence 
which I felt justified in assuming, as 
I imagined the smoking portion of the 
ceremony was to be the same as usual- 
ly observed among Indians so devoted 
to the practice, in which each indi- 
vidual takes the pipe, enjoys half a 
dozen whiffs, and passes it to his next 
neighbor on his left. That much I 
felt equal to; but when, after blowing 
away the first half dozen puffs of 
smoke from my face, the medicine 
man still retained his hold of the 
pipe, with an evident desire that I 
should continue the enjoyment of this 
Indian luxury, I proceeded more de- 
liberately, although no such rule of 
restraint seemed to govern the volu- 
bility of the medicine man, whose invo- 
cation and chants continued with una- 
bated vigor and rapidity. 

When the first minute had added to 
itself four more, and still I was expect- 
ed to make a miniature volcano of 
myself, minus the ashes, I began to 
grow solicitous as to what might be 
the effect if I was subjected to this 
course of treatment. I pictured to my- 
self the commander of an important 
expedition seated in solemn council 
with a score and x half of dusky chief- 
tains, the pipe of peace being passed, 


responses. 
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and before it had left the hands of the 
aforesaid commander, he becoming 
deathly sick, owing to lack of familiar- 
itv with the noxious weed or its sub- 
stitutes. LIimagined the sudden termi- 
nation of the council, the absurdity of 
the figure cut, and the contempt of the 
chiefs for one under the 
circumstances, appear so deficient in 
manly accomplishments. These anda 
hundred similar ideas flashed through 
my mind as I kept pulling vigorously 
ut the pipe, and wondering when this 
thing would terminate. 

Fortunately for my peace of body 
as well as of mind, after a_ period 
which seemed to me equal to a quar- 
ter of an hour at least, I felt relieved 
by the medicine man taking the pipe 
from my mouth, and, after refilling it, 
handing it to the head chief, sitting on 
my left, who, drawing three or four 
long, silent whiffs, passed it to his 
next neighbor on his left; and in 
similar manner it made the circle of 
the chiefs, until it finally returned to 
the medicine man, who, after taking a 
few final whiffs, laid it aside, much to 
my relief, as I feared the consequences 
of a repetition of my former effort. 

Romeo, the interpreter, hiaving been 
mounted upon an indifferent animal, 
had fallen to the rear of the column 
during the march that day, and I was 
deprived of his services during my in- 
terview with the chief. Colonel Cook, 
during this time, was ia an adjoining 
lodge, each moment naturally becom- 


who must, 


ing more solicitous lest upon the arri- 
val of the troops there should be a 
collision between the Indians and the 
excited volunteers. To the inquiries 
of the chiefs I explained the object of 
our march, without alluding to the 
two captive girls, the time not having 
arrived for discussing that subject. 
Having resolved to obtain the release 
of the captives, all other purposes were 
necessarily laid aside; and as I knew 
that the captives could not be released 
should hostilities onee occur between 
the troops and Indians, I became for 
the time being an ardent advocate of 
and informed the 


peace measures, 
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chiefs that such was my purpose at the 
Tulso requested them to inform 
me where I would find the most suit- 
able camping ground in the vicinity 
of the village, to which request Medi- 
cine Arrow replied that he would ac- 


time. 


company me in person and point out 
the desired ground. 

When this offer was made I accept- 
ed it as a kindness, but when the chief 
conducted me to a camp ground sepa- 
rated from the village, and from all 
view of the latter, I had reason to 
modify my opinion of his pretended 
kindness, particularly when coupled 
with his subsequent conduct. My 
command soon came up, and was con- 
ducted to the camp ground indicated 
by Medicine Arrow, the distance be- 
tween the camp and the village not 
exceeding three-fourths of a mile. I 
was still uncertain as to whether there 
were any grounds to doubt that the two 
white girls were captives in Medicine 
Arrow’s village. I anxiously awaited 
the arrival of Mo-nah-see-tah, who 
could and would solve this question. 
She eame with the main body of the 
troops, and I at once informed her 
whose village it was alongside of 
which we were located. 

To my inquiry as to whether the two 
white girls were prisoners in Medieine 
Arrow’s village, she promptly replied 
in the affirmative, and at the same 
time exhibited a desire to aid as far 
as possible in effecting their release. 
It was still early in the afternoon, and 
I did not deem it necessary, or even 
advisable, to proceed with undue haste 
in the negotiations by which I expeet- 
ed to bring about the release of the 
two captives. Although our camp. as 
already explained, was cut off from s 
view of the village, yet I had provided 
against either surprise or strategem, 
by posting some of my men on promi- 
nent points near by, from which they 
obtained a full view of both our camp 
and the village, and thus rendered it 
impossible for any important move- 
ment to take place in the latter with- 
I felt confident that 
as soon as it was dark the entire vil- 


out being seen. 
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lage would probably steal away, and 
leave us in the lurcli; but I proposed 
to make my demand for the surrender 
of the captives long before darkness 
should aid the Indians in eluding us. 
From fifty to one hundred chiefs, 
warriors, and young men were assem- 
bled at my headquarters, or about the 
camp fire built in front of headquar- 
ters. Apparently they were there 
from motives of mere curiosity, but 
later developments proved they had 
another object in view. Finally Med- 


icine Arrow came to my camp, accom- 
panied by some of his head men, and 


ifter shaking hands with apparent cor- 
diulity, stated that some of his young 
men, desirous of manifesting their 
friendship for us, would visit our camp 
in a few minutes, aud entertain us by 
a serenade, This idea was a novel 
one to me, and I awaited the arrival 
of the serenaders with no little curi- 
osity. 

Before their arrival, however, my 
lookouts reported unusual commotion 
and activity in the Indiamvillage. The 
herd of the latter had been called in, 
and officers sent by me to investigate 
this matter confirmed the report, and 
added that everything indicated a con- 
templated flight on the part of the In- 
dians. I began then to comprehend 
the object of the proposed serenade ; 
it was to occupy our attention while 
the village could pack up and take 
flight. Pretending ignorance of what 
was transpiring in the village, I con- 
tinned to converse, through Romeo, 
with the chiefs, until the arrival of the 
Indian musicians. These, numbering 
about a dozen young men, 
mounted on pouies which, like them- 
selves, were ornamented in the high- 
est degree, according to Indian fash- 
The musicians were feathered 
and painted in the most horrible as 
well as fantastic manner. Their in- 
struments consisted of reeds, thie 
sounds from which more nearly re- 
seibled those of the fife than any other, 
although there was a total lack of har- 
mony between the various pieces. As 
soon as the musicians arrived they be- 


were 


ion. 
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gan riding in a gallop in a small cir- 
ele, of which circle our little group, 
composed of a few officers and the 
chiefs, composed the centre. ‘The dis- 
play of horsemanship was superb, and 
made amends for the discordant sounds 
given forth as music. 

During all this time reports contin- 
ued to come in, leaving no room to 
doubt that the entire village was pre- 
paring todecamp. To have oppose 
this movement by a display of force on 
the part of the troops would have 
only precipitated a terrible conflict, 
for which I was not yet prepared, 
keeping in mind the rescue of the 
white girls. I did not propose, how- 
ever, to relinquish the advantage we 
then had by our close proximity to the 
village, and permit the latter to place 
several miles between us. 

Knowing that the musicians would 
soon depart, and with them perhaps 
the chiefs and warriors then grouped 
about my camp fire, I determined to 
seize the principal chiefs then present, 
permit the village to depart if necessa- 
ry, and hold the captured chiefs as 
hostages for the surrender of the white 
girls and the future good behavior of 
the tribe. This was a move requiring 
not only promptness but most delicate 
and careful handling, in order to avoid 
bloodshed. Quietly passing the word 
to a few of the officers who sat near 
me around the camp fire, I directed 
them to leave the group one by one, 
and, in such manner as not to attract 
the attention of the Indians, procee«l 
to their companies and select quickly 
some of their most reliable men, in- 
structing’ the latter to assemble aroun 
and near my eamp fire, well armed, 
as if merely attracted there by the In- 
dian serenade. The men thus selected 
were to come singly, appear as un- 
concerned as possible, and be in 
readiness to act promptly, but to do 
nothing without orders from me. 

In this manner about one hundred 
of my men were, in an inconceivably 
short space of time, mingled with the 
Indians, who, to the number of forty 
or more, sat or stood about my camp 
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fire, laughing in their sleeves (had 
they not been minus these appendages), 
no doubt, at the clever dodge by which 
they were entertaining the white men 
while their village was hastening prep- 
arations for a speedy flight. When 
the musicians had apparently exhaust- 
ed their programme, they took their 
departure, informing us that later in 
the evening they would return and re- 
peat the performance; they might 
have added, * with an entire change of 
programme.” 

After their departure the conversa- 
tion continued with the chiefs until, 
by glancing about me, I saw that a 
sufficient number of my men had min- 
gled with the Indians to answer my 
purpose. Of the forty or more In- 
dians in the group, there were but few 
chiefs, the majority being young men 
or boys. My attention was devoted to 
the chiefs, and acting upon the princi- 
ple that for the purposes desired half 
a dozen would be as valuable as half a 
hundred, I determined to seize the 
principal chiefs then present, and per- 
mit the others to depart. To do this 
without taking or losing life now be- 
came the problem. Indicating in a 
quiet manner to some of my men who 
were nearest to me to be ready to pre- 
vent the escape of three or four of the 
Indians whom I pointed out, I then di- 
rected Romeo to 
on the part of the Indians, and to in- 
form them that I was about to com- 
municate something of great import- 
ance to them. This was sufficient to 
attract their undivided attention. I 
then rose from my seat near the fire, 
and unbuckling my revolver from my 
waist, asked the Indians to observe 
that I threw my weapons upon the 
ground, as an evidence that in what I 
was about to do I did not desire or 
propose to shed blood unless forced to 
do so. I then asked the chiefs to look 
about them and count the armed men 
whom I had posted among and around 
them, completely cutting off every 
avenue of escape. They had attempt- 
ed, under pretence of a friendly visit 
to my camp, to deceive me, in order 


command silence 
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that their village might elude us, but 
their designs had been frustrated, and 
they were now in our power. [asked 
them to quietly submit to what was 
now inevitable, and promised them 
that if they and their people respond- 
ed in the proper manner to the rea- 
sonable demands which I intended to 
make, all would be well, and they 
would be restored to their people. 
The reader must not imagine that 
this was listened to in tame silence by 
the thoroughly excited Indians, old 
and young. Upon the first intimation 
from me regarding the armed men, 
and before I could explain their pur- 
pose, every Indian who was dismount- 
ed sprang instantly to his feet, while 
those who were mounted gathered the 
reins of their ponies; all drew their re- 
volvers or strung their bows, and fora 
few moments it seemed as if nothing 
could avert a collision, which could 
only terminate in the annihilation of 
the Indians, and an equal or perhaps 
greater loss on our part. A single 
shot fired, an indiscreet word uttered, 
would have been the signal to com- 
mence. My men behaved admirably, 
taking their positions in such manuer 
that each Indian was confronted by at 
least two men. All this time the In- 
dians were gesticulating and talking in 
the most excited manner; the boys 


and young men counselling resistance, 
the older men and chiefs urging pru- 
dence until an understanding could be 


had. 

The powers of Romeo as interpreter 
were employed without stint, in re- 
peating to the chiefs my urgent ap- 
peals to restrain their young men and 
avoid bloodshed. Even at this date I 
recall no more exciting experience 
with Indians than the occasion of 
which I now write. Near me stood a 
tall, gray-haired chief, who, while en- 
treating his people to be discreet, kept 
his cocked revolver in his hand ready 
for use, should the emergency demand 
it. He was one of the few whom I 
had determined to hold. Near him 
stood another, a most powerful an: 
forbidding-looking warrior, who was 
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without firearms, but who was armed 
with a bow, already strung, and a 
quiver full of iron-pointed arrows. 
His coolness during this scene of dan- 
ger and excitement was often the sub- 
ject of remark afterward between the 
officers whose attention had been 
drawn to him. He stood apparently 
unaffected by the excitement about 
him, but not unmindful of the sur- 
rounding danger. Holding his bow in 
one hand, with the other he continued 
to draw from his quiver arrow after 
arrow. Each one he would examine 
as coolly as if he expected to engage 
in target practice. First he would cast 
his eye along the shaft of the arrow, 
to see if it was perfectly straight and 
true. Then he would with thumb and 
finger gently feel the point and edge 
of the barbed head, returning to the 
quiver exch one whose condition did 
not satisfy him. 

In this manner he continued until he 
had selected perhays half a dozen ar- 
rows, with which he seemed satisfied, 
and which he retained in his hand, 
while his quick eye did not permit a 
single incident about him to escape 
unnoticed. The noise of voices and 
the excitement increased until a move- 
ment began on the part of the Indians 
who were mounted, principally the 
If the latter 


young men and boys. 
could be allowed to escape and the 
chiefs be retained, the desired object 


would be gained. Suddenly a rush 
was made. But for the fact that my 
men were ordered not to fire, the «t- 
tempt of the Indians would not have 
been successful. I, as well as the 
other officers near me, called upon the 
men not to fire. The result was that 
all but four broke through the lines 
and made their escape. The four de- 
tained, however, were those desired, 
being chiefs and warriors of promi- 
nence. 

Forming my men about them in such 
impassable ranks that a glance was 
sufficient to show how futile all further 
efforts to escape would prove, I then 
explained to the four captive Indians 
that I knew the design under which 
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they had visited our camp; that I also 
knew that in their village were held as 
captives two white girls, whose re- 
lease the troops were there to enforce, 
and to effect their release, as well as to 
compel the Cheyennes to abandon the 
war path and return to their reserva- 
tion, I had seized the four Indians as 
hostages. To prove my sincerity and 
earnest desire to arrange these matters 
amicably, and without resort to force, 
the Indians were told they might se- 
lect one of their number, whom I 
would release and send as a messen- 
ger of peace to the village, the latter 
having left in indiscriminate flight as 
svon as the seizure of the chiefs was 
made. 

It became a matter of great difficul- 
ty, without the employment of force, 
to induce the four Indians to give up 
their arms. I explained to them that 
they were prisoners, and it was one of 
our customs to disarm all men held as 
prisoners. Should they be released, 
however, I assured them their arms 
would be restored to them. No argu- 
ment could prevail upon them to re- 
linquish their arms until I stated to 
them that a persistence in their refu- 
sal would compel me to summon a 
sufficient number of men to take the 
arms by force; and it was even neces- 
sary to parade the men before them 
before the arms were finally given up. 
After a lengthy conference with each 
other, they announced that they had 
agreed upon one of their number who, 
in xecordance with my promise, should 
be released and sent to the tribe as 
bearer of my demands, and of any 
messages they might desire to send to 
their people. 

I accordingly caused bountiful pres- 
ents of coffee and sugar to be given 
the one so chosen, returned to him 
his pony and arms, and intrusted him 
with verbal messages to his tribe, the 
substance of which was as follows: 
First, I demanded the unconditional 
surrender of the two white girls held 
captive in the village; hitherto sur- 
renders of white captives by Indians 
had only been made on payment of 
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heavy ransom. Second, I required the 
Cheyenne village, as an evidence of 
peacenble intentions and good faith 
on their part, to proceed at once to 
their reservation, and to locate near 
Camp Supply, reporting to the mili- 
tury commander at that 
Third, I sent a friendly message to 
Little Robe, inviting him to visit me 
with 2 view to the speedy settlement 
of the questions at issue, promising 


station. 


him unmolested transit coming and 
returning for him and as many of his 
people as chose to visit me. In case 
of failure to comply with the first two 
of my demands, hostilities would be 
continued, and my command would at 
once commence the pursuit of the vil- 
lage, which, considering its size and 
the poor condition of the ponies at 
that early season of the year, would 
be unable to escape from the cavalry. 

The Indian who was to go as bearer 
of these demands was also invited to 
return, assured that whether the 
his 
favorable or not, he should be granted 
i safe-conduct between the camp and 
the village. 


re- 


sponse of people should prove 


Inwardly congratulating 
himself, no doubt, upon the good for- 
tune which gave him his liberty, the 
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messenger of peace or war, as his 
tribe might elect, took his departure 
for his village. With him went the 
earnest wishes for success of every 
inmate of the camp; but if this was 
the feeling of the command generally, 
who can realize the intense interest 
and anxiety with which young Brew- 
ster now awaited the result of this 
effort to secure the freedom of his sis- 
ter? And if the two forlorn, helpless 


girls knew of the presence of troops 


of their own race, what must have 
been the bitter despondency, the pain- 
ful relinquishment of all hope as they 
saw the village and its occupants com- 
mencing a hasty flight, and no appar- 
ent effort upon the part of the troops 
to effect their release? 

What comfort it would have been to 
these ill-fated maidens could they have 
known, before being hurried from the 
village, of the steps already taken to 
restore them to home and friends, or 
better still, if one of them could have 
known that almost within the sound 
of her voice, a brother was patient- 
ly but determinedly -hbiding the time 
that should 
arms. 


restore his sister to his 


G. A. CUSTER. 
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WHISPERING silence broods o'er all around, 
As in cathedral when the praise and prayer 


Are lingering pulses on the waves of sound, 


And naught disturbs but muffled heart-throbs there. 


Yet all is bright—the sun searce past the noon ; 


And stealing out from dusky, darkling wood, 


Comes forth # matron shod with mossy shoon. 


From off her brows she lays the binding snood— 


When lo! her chestnut locks float on the breeze 


Like silken algse on cerulean sens. 


The flowers have hung their heads; but all gay things 


That buzzing flit, on busy, gauzy wings, 


To chant her beauties, gratefully remember, 
And hail our princess, timid, grave September. 


SaLuie A. Brock. 





THE ROMANCE OF HOLLAND HOUSE. 


HERE is in England no other 
minsion so familiar to students 
of literary history as Holland House. 
During the first forty years of the 
present century it was the resort of 
littérateurs and artists, of statesmen 
and diners-out. ‘To have done any- 
thing clever, or to have had the repu- 
tation of being able te do anything 
clever, was sufficient to insure a wel- 
come to its good company and good 
dinners. Here Mackintosh and Mac- 
aulay talked their wisest, Sydney 
Smith and George Selwyn their witti- 
est, Talleyrand his bitterest, and ‘Tom 
Moore piped his sweetest. But the ro- 
mantic history of the house goes back 
many generations beyond them. 

Holland House stands in what is 
technically called Kensington, actual- 
ly apart of London. A walk of a few 
minutes from Hyde Park corner brings 
one to its gates. It stands in the 
midst of a park of eighty acres, sur- 
rounded by a high wall, over which 
one can from the road just catch a 
glimpse of its roof and turrets. The 
house itself hardly vies with the state- 
ly castles and palaces of the great no- 
It is built mainly of red brick, 
or less ornamented with gray 
and is made picturesque by ter- 
races, It con- 
sists of a centre, with wings at each 
extremity, the general shape being 
not unlike that of the letter H. 
Around it are groves, shrubbery, and 
gardens; within are paintings, statues, 
carvings, rare books, objects of art, 
and curiosities unnumbered. 

When William the Norman con- 
quered England and parcelled out the 
land among his followers, the manor 
of Kensington was allotted to Geof- 
frey Montbray, Bishop of Coutances, 
from whom it was held by Aubrey de 
Vere, ancestor of the earls of Oxford. 
Domesday Book describes it in its 


bles. 
more 
stone, 


arcades, and verandas. 


crabbed dog-Latin.* It consists of 
from 600 to 1,000 acres, about as much 
as the New York Central Park, and 
its annual value was ten pounds, 
About 330 years later, in the reign of 
Edward IIL., the entire annual value 
of the estate was set down at 201. ds. 
6d., as follows: The residence, with 
dove-house, 3s. 4d.; a windmill, 13s. 
4d.; 360 acres of arable land, 61. ; 44 
acres of meadow, 9s ; 20 acres of pas- 
ture, 1/.; 140 acres of wood, 11. 19s. 
10d. The foregoing appears to have 
been occupied by the owner. Rents 
of free tenants, 17. 19s. 10d. ; rents and 
work of customary tenants, 7/. 10s ; 
pleas and perquisites of courts, 10s. 
From which it that in the 
middle of the fourteentlr’ century the 
annual valuation of arable Jandsin the 


appears 


very heart of England was about four- 


*We give the original, with all its abbrevia- 
tions, as it stands on Domesday Book: 

“ Terra Alberici de Ver Ossulbestane Hund M 
Albericus de ver ten de epo Constantensi Chesnit 
p x hid se defad Terra est x car Ibi in donio sunt, 
iiij car & villihnt ¥ car & vj pot fieri lbi xij villi 
qisq ivirg & ¥j villi de iij viry Por dim viry & vij 
servi Patu ij car Pasta ad pecun ville Silva ce 
pore & iij Arpenn vinee In lotis valen val x lib 
Qdo recep vj lib Te_R E x lib Hoc M tenuit Edu- 
uin teign regis E & vende potuit.” 


Which, the abbreviations being supplied, is to 
be translated: 

“ Land of Aubrey de Vere. Osulvestane Hun- 
dred, Manor. Aubrey de Vere holds Kensing 
ton of the Bishop of Contances. It defends 
itself [does service or is taxed] for 10 hides 
[a hide is variously estimated at from 60 to 
100 acres. The {arable) land is 10 plough- 
lands. There are 4 plough-lands in the de- 
mesne, and the villeins have 10 plough-lands and 
6 can be made. There are 12 villeins there, 
each with a virgate [the area of a virgate is un- 
certain; it is variously estimated at from 15 
to 40 acres’; and 6 villeins with 3 virgates. 
The priest has half a virgate; and there are 7 
serfs. The meadow land is 2 plouch-lands. 
Pasture for the cattle of the villeins. Wood for 
200 hogs, and 3 acres of vines’ In all, the valne 
is 10 pounds; when be received it, 6 pounds; in 
the time of King Edward [the Confessor] 10 
pounds. Thane Edwin held of King Edward, 
and had power of sale.” 
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pence an acre. The relative value of 
land as compared with other things 
increases with the increasing density 
of population; but taking into account 
the various notices of prices which 
have come down to us, it may be as- 
sumed that the absolute purchasing 
power of money up to the time of 
Henry VIII. was about twenty times 
greater than at present; or, in other 
words, when we read of a shilling in 
those days, we must mentally substi- 
tute a pound, in order to gain an ap- 
proximately true idea. 

Kensington manor passed through 
many families in the course of nearly 
six centuries, and in 1610 came into the 
Sir Walter Cope, who 
now the centre of the 
he ealled Cope Castle. 
and heiress married Sir 
Henry Rich, afterward created Earl 
of Holland, who added the wings, 
thus completing the structure essen- 
tially as it now stands, and called it 
Holland House. The family of Rich, 
Earls of Holland, must not be con- 
founded with that of the later Fox, 
Barons Holland. The only connec- 
tion between them is that both in 
their day owned and resided at Hol- 
land! House. 

The first Earl of Holland was a 
great dandy, who played a prominent 
and not altogether reputable part in 
the history of his time. He was a fa- 
vorite at the courts of James I. and 
Charles I.; but when the civil war 
broke out, he at first sided with the 
Parliament against the King. In an 
unlucky hour he went over to the 
royalist side, took up arms against the 
Commonwealth, was defeated, made 
prisoner, put to trial, and duly sen- 
tenced to lose his head. He appeared 
upon the seaffold in a white satin vest 
and cap trimmed with silver lace. His 
costly garments were the lawful per- 


possession of 
built what is 
house, which 
His daughter 


quisites of the executioner, to whom 
the Earl said, as he approached the 
block: ‘* Here, my friend, let my body 
and my clothes alone; there is ten 
pounds for thee; that is better than 


my clothes, I am sure. And when 
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you take up my head, do not take off 
my cap.” Then laying his neck upon 
the block, he added: “Stay, while I 
give the sign.” After a brief prayer 
he stretched out 
“Now! now!” The word had hardly 
left his lips when the axe fell, and the 
head was severed from the body ata 
single stroke. 

For a short time Holland House ap- 
pears to have been a kind of head- 
quarters of various parliameutary gen- 
erals. We get occasional glimpses 
here of Lambert, Fairfax, Ireton, and 
Cromwell. But it was soon restored 
to the Holland family, and the widow 
of the late Earl made it a gay place, 
keeping up theatrical performances in 
spite of Puritan prohibition. Her son, 
the second Earl, in 1695 succeeded a 
cousin as fifth Earl of Warwick, but 
Holland House his principal 
residence. His son, the third and last 
Earl of Holland, died in 1701, leaving 
a widow and an infant son. 

About this time there was living at 
Chelsea, near Kensington, in a neat 
little house which had been fitted up 
by Charles II. for Nell Gwynne, 
a middle-aged bachelor gentleman 
named Joseph Addison, who had ac- 
quired much reputation as an author, 
and had also come to be regarded as a 
rising statesman. He paid assiduous 
court to the Countess of 
Warwick, and unsuccessfully endeav- 
ored to wean her graceless son from 


his hand, saying, 


made 


widowed 


such genteel amusements as_ break- 
ing windows, beating watchmen, and 
trundling women headed up in hogs- 
heads down Holborn Hill. The court- 
ship became the subject of town talk, 
and afforded a theme for poetasters. 
One of these the 
swain that all his pipings were useless, 
for the lady had a better match in 
mind. Another assured my lady that 
Mr. Addison was a perfect model cf 
constancy, and exhorted her to take 
pattern by him. The widow 
for a long time to have played fast and 
But at length 
Mr. Addison received a large legacy 
from a brother who had died in India, 


warned amorous 


seems 


loose with her lover. 
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and it appeared that he was soon to 
be appointed Secretary of State. The 
Countess thereupon gave her assent; 
but, as Jolinson phrases it, ‘* on terms 
much like those on which a Turkish 
princess is espoused, to whom the Sul- 
tan is repurted to pronounce, ‘ Daugh- 
ter, I give thee this man for thy 


PS 
slave.’ ”’ 

Addison, upon his marriage in 1716, 
took up his residence at Holland 
House, and soon found that he had 
done a very foolish thing. ‘* Holland 
House,” it was said, “though a large 
one, could not contain Mr. Addison, 
the Countess of Warwick, and one 
other guest, Peace.” He used to pace 
up and down the great gallery, now 
the library, with a bottle of port at one 
end of the room and a bottle of claret 
at the other, and was never so happy 
as when he could make his escape to 
some quiet tavern and enjoy a pipe of 
tobacco and a quiet chat with some of 
his old cronies. He had always been 
rather over-fond of his claret and 
hock, but now, if Horace Walpole is 
to be believed, took to brandy, where- 


by he was brought to his deathbed 
three years after his ill-starred mar- 
The graceless young Earl of 


riage. 
Warwick died soon after, and the 
great estates of the Rich family passed 
to a distant Irish cousin; but the earl- 
doms of Warwick and Holland became 
extinct. 

At various periods before and after 
this, Holland House was temporarily 
rented to different persons. The most 
notable of these was William Penn, 
Quaker and courtier, who relates that 
he could hardly make his way down 
its stately steps for the crowd of visit- 
ors who thronged them, to plead for 
his good offices at court; services 
which, if Macaulay is to be trusted, 
Friend William was no wise loath to 
render for a consideration. 

A few years before the first Earl 
of Holland made that unlucky mistake 
which cost him his head, there was in 
Salisbury cathedral a poor choir-boy 
named Stephen Fox, whose son was to 
become owner of Holland House, and 
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first Baron Holland. Stephen Fox 
was a handsome, clever lad, and be- 
came a kind of protégé of the bishop 
of the diocese. He afterward found 
anvther patron in Henry, Lord Percy, 
brother of the Duke of Northumber- 
land. After the battle of Worcester 
Percy followed Charles IL. to France, 
and introduced to him young Fox, who 
at Paris, and afterward at Brussels, be- 
came attached in a humble way to the 
little court of the crownless monarch. 
Fox happened to get news of the death 
of Cromwell six hours before the ex- 
press bearing the tidings reached Brus- 
sels. He hastened to the tennis court, 
where the merry monarch was amus- 
ing himself, and, falling upon his 
knee, *“* begged leave to call him real- 
ly King of Great Britain, since he that 
had caused him to be only titularly so 
was no longer to be numbered among 
the living; which so ingratiated him 
with that prince that henceforth he 
was admitted into the King’s most se- 
cret thoughts, and was advised with 
more like a privy councillor than a 
servant of an inferior rank.” 

After the restoration the fortunes 
of Stephen Fox grew flourishing. He 
was knighted in 1665, made Commis- 
sioner of the Treasury, and afterward 
Paymaster of the Army. This was the 
most lucrative post in the kingdom, 
and Sir Stephen in a few yedrs accn- 
mulated a great fortune. He married 
his eldest daughter to Lord Cornwal- 
lis, giving her twelve thousand pounds 
(fully equivalent to a quarter of a 
million of dollars in our day), besides 
restoring the dilapidated fortunes of 
her husband. The great Lady Sun- 
derland endeavored to get his young- 
est daughter, ‘ Mistress Jane,” as a 
wife for her scapegrace son. But Fox 
was not to be caught. The honor, he 
said, was too great for him; and more- 
over, his daughter was only twelve 
years old, at least four years too young 
to think of marrying. Mistress Jane, 
nevertheless, in due time, married a 
peer, the Earl of Northampton. 

Stephen Fox was in many ways a 
man of mark; notably in that in this 
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corrupt age no man ever hinted that 
his great fortune was acquired dishon- 
estly. He sat in several parliaments, 
and had the honor of being one of 
those whom James IL., after his exile, 
expressly excepted from the offer of 
pardon proffered to all who would re- 
turn to their allegiance. He held of- 
fice under William and Anne. He 
founded hospitals, built churches, and 
performed various other good works. 
To him, more than to any other man, 
was due the establishment of the no- 
ble Chelsea hospital. He was twice 
married, the second time when he had 
reached the age of seventy-six. Of 
this marriage there is a pleasant anec- 
dote : 

He had been many years a widower, 
and among the favorite guests at his 
pleasant villa in Chiswick was Miss 
Christian Hope, the handsome young 
daughter of a neighboring vicar. One 
day a letter was brought in addressed 
to “Lady Fox.” ‘Lady Fox! who 
can she be?” was the general inquiry. 
“T think the letter must be meant for 
me,” said Miss Christian. Most likely 
this was only the gay sally of a lively 
young woman; but it came to be a 
fact, for before long she became the 
wife of Sir Stephen. 

Notwithstanding the disparity of 
age, the marriage was a happy one. 
Stout old Sir Stephen lived more than 
a dozen years thereafter, and begat 
sons and daughters. He survived all 
the seven sons by his first marriage, 
and his great estates devolved upon 
his two sons by his second marriage. 
Of these, Stephen, the elder, became 
Earl of Ilchester, and founder of a 
family still flourishing in the peerage. 
He will appear only incidentally in 
these pages. The second son, Henry, 
became an eminent statesman, bought 
Holland House, and was made Baron 
Holland, the first of the Fox-Hollands, 
so styled to distinguish them from the 
former Rich-Hollands. 

The widow of Sir Stephen survived 
him only a few years. When she 
found her end approaching she called 
her children to her bedside and gave 
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them much good advice. To the el- 
der, who bore his father’s name, and 
was to inherit the bulk of his estates, 
she said: “*Be good, serve God, and 
let slip the least opportunity of 
doing any good to your fellow crea- 
tures. Although you are blessed with 
nu ge 0d estate, yet bever carry yourself 
haughtily to, or think yourself above 
others. Don’t be a fop; don’t be a 
rake. Mind on your name—Stephen 
Fox. That, I hope, will keep you from 
being wicked. Think on your name; 
"twill ever fly in your face and say, 
‘Did your father doso?’” ‘To Henry, 
a boy of fourteen or thereabouts, she 
said: ‘You, Harry, having less for- 
tune, won't be subject to so many 
temptations; but withstand those you 
have when you grow up. Take care 
and avoid ill company. If you don't 
you are gone; for by that many young 
men are ruined. From 
all the vices that youth are apt to fall 
into. Then you'll learn to swear, to 
drink, to rake sbout, to game, and at 
last be ruined by those you unhappily 
think your friends;” and much more 
to the same purport. 

Henry Fox was born in 1705. He 
was educated at Eton, and among his 
schoolfellows was William Pitt, after- 
ward Earl of Chatham. They were 
rivals at school, and subsequently ri- 
vals in politics. The rivalry went on 
in another generation; Charles James 
Fox, the son of Henry, was the great 
opponent of the second William Pitt. 
Fox was returned to Parliament in 
1735, and attached himself to Walpole, 
perhaps not the most corrupt minister 
of his evil time, but certainly the first 
to avow that in politics there was noth- 
The rise of Fox 
was by no means rapid. It was long 
before he developed into the ablest de- 
bater of his time. Of his political ca- 
reer little is It is 
enough to say that he ultimately be- 
came the most thoroughly unpopular 
ever 


never 


thence come 


thing but corruption. 


here to be said. 


minister has 
known. 
ly unscrupulous, and made no secret 


of his utter lack of scruples. He was 


whom England 
As « statesman he was utter- 
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ready to bring his great powers to the 
aid of any party who would pay his 
price, and to support any measure 
however atrocious, by any means how- 
ever base. He was supremely greedy 
for money, though lavish in spending. 
He sold himself for the office of Pay- 
master-General, in which, in addition 
to the enormous fortune which he could 
lawfully acquire, it was publicly 
charged that his peculations amounted 
to millions. Toward the end of his 
career, when he had money enough, 
he again sold himself for the promise 
of a peerage, and found himself sadly 
cheated into the bargain, and by so 
stupid « man as Lord Bute, then Prime 
Minister. As areward for defending 
the peace of Paris and carrying it 
through the House of Commons, he 
had stipulated for an earldom, and 
when he received only a barony he re- 
proached the Prime Minister for the 
breach of faith. ‘It was only a pious 
fraud,” said Bute. ‘I perceive the 
fraud,” replied Fox, “ but not the pi- 
ety.” For the other side of his char- 
ueter, he had an amiable disposition, 
was 2 constant and generous friend, a 
most tender father, and an excellent 
husband. Ile was married in 1744; 
in 1749 he hired Holland House, for a 
long term of years, at an annual rent 
of 1822. 16s. 9d., and purchased it in 
1767. He was created Baron Holland 
in 1763, and died in 1774. 

His marriage was a romantic one. 
When nearly forty years old he fell in 
love with Lady Caroline Lennox, some 
eighteen years his junior, eldest daugh- 
ter of the second Duke of Richmond. 
The father of the Duke was an illegiti- 
mate son of Charles II. by Louise de 
Quérouaille, a handsome French wo- 
man, who had been sent over to Eng- 
land in the hope that she might be- 
come one of the mistresses of the 
King, and so influence him in favor of 
French interests. The scheme suc- 
ceeded. She was raised from dignity 
to dignity, ending with that of Duch- 
ess of Portsmouth. Louis XIV., in 
recognition of her services, also creat- 
ed her Duchess of Aubigny; but the 
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people of England would only know 
her by her original name, which they 
spelled and pronounced in a fashion 
of their own; to them she was only 
Mistress Carwell. ‘Titles were show- 
ered upon their son almost from his 
birth. Before he was four years old 
he had been made a peer of England, 
with the titles of Baron of Settrington, 
Earl of March, and Duke of Richmond 
in the English peerage, and Baron 
Methuen, Earl of Darnley, and Duke 
of Lennox in that of Scotland. 

At the gaming table the Duke in- 
curred a debt of honor to Lord Cado- 
gan, Which he was unable to pay, and 
it was agreed that his son, a lad of 
fifteen, who bore the title of Earl of 
March, should marry the still younger 
daughter of Lord Cadogan. The boy 
was sent for from school and the girl 
from the nursery; a clergyman was 
in attendance, and the children were 
told that they were to be married 
upon the spot. The girl had nothing 
to say; the boy cried out, “They 
surely are not going to marry me to 
that dowdy!” But married they 
were. A post-chaise was at the door; 
the bridegroom was packed off with 
his tutor to make the grand tour, and 
the bride was sent back to her mother. 
Lord March remained abroad for sev- 
eral years, after which he returned to 
London, a well-educated, handsome 
young man, but in no haste to meet 
his wife, whom he had never seen ex- 
cept upon the occasion of their hasty 
marriage. So he tarried in London to 
amuse himself. One night at the op- 
era his attention was attracted to a 
beautiful young lady in the boxes. 
‘Who is that?” he asked of a gentle- 
man him. ‘*You must be a 
stranger in London,” was the reply, 
**not to know the toast of the town, 
the beautiful Lady March.” The Earl 
went straight to the box, announced 
himself, and claimed his bride. The 
two fell in love with each other on the 
spot, and lived long and happily to- 
gether; and when the husband died 
she also died of «a broken heart within 


beside 


a few months. 
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The grandson of Mistress Carwell 
scouted at the idea that his daughter 
should marry a commoner like Henry 
Fox; and Lady Caroline was told that 
there was a husband provided for her, 
and that she would forthwith be intro- 
duced to him. But before the hour ar- 
rived she cut off her eyebrows, and so 
made herself unpresentable for the 
time, and was left to herself. She 
took an opportunity to slip out, and 
was quietly married to Harry Fox. 

Great was the wrath of the Duke of 

Richmond and his wife. The Duchess 
put off a ball which she was going to 
give that very night, and retired sul- 
kily to the country, declaring that no- 
body who visited the truant pair should 
enter her doors. Letters of condolence 
poufed in upon the unhappy parents. 
Henry Pelham, the Prime Minister, 
wrote: “* When the Duke of Newcas- 
tle told me what had happened in your 
family, I was as much surpris’d and 
concern’d as the nearest friend or rela- 
tion you have in the world. Be as- 
sured, nothing that belongs to me shall 
ever countenance what you so justly 
eull the highest disobedience.” His 
brother, the Duke of Neweastle, Sec- 
retary of State, took Lord Carteret 
aside and told him that he and the 
Duke of Dorset had been talking of 
this most unfortunate affair, and should 
mike no secret of it to him, that they 
were both greatly affected by it. 
** Upon this,” says Carteret, * I thought 
our fleets and our armies were beat, 
or Mons betrayed into the hands of the 
French. At last it came out that Har- 
ry Fox was married, which I knew be- 
fore.” Lord Lincoln, son of the Duke 
of Newcastle, wrote most dolorousty. 
Ile was an intimate of Fox, and his 
sister, Lady Caroline Pelham, was an 
intimate friend of Lady Caroline Len- 
nox. We abridge his long and inco- 
herent letter: 

As I have heard with ye greatest uneasiness 
aul concern imaginable yt yr Grace and my Ly 
Dutchess have had some suspicion of my sister 
and myself being in some degree concerned in 
ye unhappy affair yt has lately happend; I 
thought it both incumbent upon me for ye re- 
gard Ihave to my own character, for ye hopes 
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of ye continuance of yr Grace's friendship, and 
for ye love I have to my sister, to give you yt 
trouble, in order to remove any mistaken no- 
tions yt may have been falsly and villanously 
reported to yr Grace. What! my Lord coud 
you have so much as a thought coud you think 
me so forgetful of every obligation I own I have 
to you, 80 totally abandon’d, as to break through 
all ye ties of friendship’s honour, which I must 
inevitably have done, had I in any ways been 
accessory to yt unfortunate, imprudent mar- 
riage ? It hurts me more yn 1 can express, to 
have ye Duke even suspect me. In regard to 
my sister, my Lord, she has over and over again 
assured me yt she was entirely ignorant of ye 
whole transaction; yt she is so I do believe 
from the bottom of my heart; that I am sol 
hope yr Grace will do me the justice to believe. 


Lady Caroline Pelham, we imagine, 
was not quite so innocent in the mat- 
The fair 
culprit came to her house immediately 


ter as her brother believed. 


upon leaving that of her father, and 
very soon after Lady Caroline Pelham 
declared that as to her not visiting her 
friend, she was now in other people’s 
power and must obey them, but she 
should soon be her own mistress, and 
then she would please herself. Some 
one in her hearing objecting to the 
marriage on the ground that Fox was 
no hotly: 
**Upon that head I will appeal to the 
company whether, if Lord Ilchester 
lind been unmarried, and had offered 
himself to the Duke of Richmond's 
daughter, the Duke and Duchess would 
not have jamped at the match; and 
how Mr. Fox comes to be less a gen- 
than Lord Ilchester, I can’t 


gentleman, she replied 


tleman 
tell.” 

Among the most angry ones was the 
Duke of Grafton, the grandson of an- 
other of the mistresses of Charles IT., 
though as his father’s mother was the 
notorious Barbara Palmer, Duchess of 
Cleveland, the chances were a score to 
one that Charles was not his father. 
Lord Ilchester, brother of Henry Fox, 
wrote protesting that neither himself 
nor his wife had anything te do with 
the marriage. If he could have look- 
ed forward a score of years he would 
have known that he himself would 
have renl need of condolence; for his 
own daughter eloped with a stage 
player. 

Others, however, took a quite differ- 
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ent view of the affair, not deterred 
even by the threat of exclusion from 
the dueal doors. Horace Walpole 
sent word to Fox that he understood 
that the Duke and Duchess made it a 
point that their friends should not visit 
the Foxes, and that therefore he want- 
ed to know the earliest moment he 
might come and pay his compliments 
to Lady Caroline and her husband. 
The Duke and Duchess nursed their 
wrath for four long years; but at last 
it began to grow cool, and when a son 


was born it gave way, and the Duke 
wrote a long and odd letter of forgive- 
ness, of which we give a portion: 

My DEAR Caroline, Altho’ the same reason 
for my displeasure with you exists now as it did 
the day you offended me, and that the forgiving 
you is a bad example to my other Children, yett 
they are so young that was I to stay till they 
were setled the consequence might in all likely- 
hood be that wee should never see you so long 
as wee lived, which thoughts our hearts could 
not bear. So the conflict between reason and 
nature is over, and the tenderness of nature has 
gott the better and your Dear Mother and I have 
determin'd to see and forgive both you and Mr. 
Fox. This change is not sudden, but has been 
long growing in her breast and myne. And I 
must fairly own to you she conquer’d her re- 
sentment sooner than [ could myne, for ’tis not 
easy to bring oneself to forgive the almost great- 
est injury that could have been done to one, 
however love to a child may bring that to bear 
which nothing else can. I don’t mean by this 
that [ have any more difficnity in forgiving Mr. 
Fox, for in your situation I must forgive both or 
neither, butt I mean that this proof of our affec- 
tion to you two should never bring us into any 
connection with those base vile people that have 
been the abettors of your undutifullness to us. 
For I shall ever look upon them in the most des- 
picable light, and make no more secret now 
than I have heretofore of my thoughts upon 
them 1 must now tell you that since your of- 
fense the Decency of your behaviour and Mr. 
Fox's has in general! pleas’d us, and particular- 
ly in not employing medling and officious peo- 
ple that have nothing to do in our familly affairs 
to intercede for you. One thing more of the 
greatest consequence to the future hapiness of 
iny familly I must mention and recomend to 
you which is that I trust to Mr. Fox’s honor, 
probity, and good sense, as well as to yours, 
that your conversation ever hereafter with any 
of my children espetially with my dear March 
may be such as not to Jead them to thinke chil- 
dren independent of their parents. Wee long to 
see you and your dear inocent Child, and that 
has not a little contributed to our present ten- 
derness toyou. So My Dearchild You and Mr. 
Fox may come here at the time that shall be set- 
led by yourselves with my Lord Iichester, and 
be both received in the arms of an affectionate 
father and mother. 
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Fox was quite too good-natured a 
man to bear any resentment. The 
Duke and Duchess died not long after, 
and Holland House, now the residence 
of Fox, became the virtual home of 
the young sisters of Lady Caroline, 
who acted the part of a mother to the 
youngest, Lady Sarah Lennox, threugh 
whose long life ran a thread of ro- 
mance. 

Kensington House, then the royal 
is near Holland House, 
where Lady Sarah, now a beantiful 
girl of fifteen, was residing with her 
sister. The Prince of Wales, soon to 
be George IIL., fell in love with her, 
and soon after his accession and be- 
fore his coronation as good as asked 
her, in his awkward, stupid way, to be 
his queen. Ata ball given in the pal- 
ace, he took her cousin, Lady Susan 
Strangways, one side, and asked her 
when she meant to She 
replied that she intended to stay for 
the coronation. He said that this 
would not take place at present, for 
there would be no coronation until 


residence, 


leave town. 


there was a queen; and added, “I 


think your friend is the fittest person 
for it. Teli her so from me.” The 
next time Lady Sarah was at court, 
the King led her to a window, and in- 
quired, ** Has your friend told you of 
my conversation with her?” *“ Yes, 
was the answer. ‘* And what do 
you think of it?” “ Nothing, sir.” 
‘Nothing comes from nothing,’’ an- 
swered George frettishly, and turned 
on his heel. 

The truth is, the girl was engaged 
in a flirtation with the rather disrepu- 
table Lord Newbottle. 
ward went into the country, fell from 
her horse, and fractured her leg, and 
had a quarrel with Lord Newbottle. 


+ 99 
sir, 


She soon after- 


The King was most assiduous in his 
inquiries after her; and when she 
came back to Holland House it was 
with at least a strong liking for George. 
It was observed also that every fine 
morning he was wont to ride along a 
quiet lane which skirted the grounds 
of Holland House, and that Lady 
Surah was sure to be on the lawn, 
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picturesquely dressed, and raking hay 
like another Maud Miiller. This 
courtship became the talk at court, 
and Fox was evidently confident that 
his sister-in-law was to be Queen of 
England. The court, and especially 
the personages of the blood royal, took 
alarm at the prospect that one of rank 
inferior to their own would be placed 
Lord Bute, the Prime 
a secret emissary to 


above them. 
Minister, 
look out for a queen among the prince- 
ly families of the continent. 
port was in favor of the ugly but 
rather clever young princess Char- 
lotte of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. What 
means were used to induce George to 
consent to abandon the lovely Sarah 
and ask the hand of the ugly Char- 
lotte, is not certainly known. It is 
sid that the straw which broke the 
back of his resolution, was a sight of a 
neatly written letter from the pen of lit- 
tle Charlotte about the horrors of war 
and the blessings of peace. But in the 
early summer of 1761 Lady Sarah 
was awakened from her haymaking 
and dreams of a crown by reports al- 
most certainly authentic, that the King 
was to be married tothe Mecklenburg 
princess; and she took pen in hand, 
and wrote to Lady Susan about the 
matter. “I shall take she 
writes, ‘‘to show that Iam not mor- 
tified to anybody; but if it is true that 
one can vex anybody with a reserved, 
cold manner, he shall have it, I prom- 
Luckily for me, I did not 
love him, and only liked. Nor did 
the title weigh anything with me. So 
little at least that my disappointment 
did not affect my spirits above an hour 
or two, I The thing I am 
most angry at is looking so like a fool, 
as I shall for having gone so often for 
nothing.” She probably meant hav- 
ing so often gone out to the field to 
make hay at the King. ‘ But,” she 
proceeds, “I don’t much care, If he 
were tochange his mind again (which 
can’t be, though), and not give a very, 
very good reason for his conduct, I 
would not have him.” They met a 


week after, when everybody knew 


sept 


The re- 


” 
care, 


ise him. 


believe. 
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that the Mecklenburg marriage was 
arranged. Poor George was natural- 
ly enough confused; and Lady Sarah, 
as she had promised, was very coul 
and dignified. 

The marriage took place just two 
months «after. Lady Sarah, resplen- 
dent in beauty, was first bridesmaid, 
and it was noted that the King never 
took his eyes from her during the 
whole ceremony. Among those pres- 
ent was the Earl of Westmoreland, an 
old Jacobite nobleman, who had been 
out with the Pretender, and would 
never make his appearance at the 
court of the Hanoverian 
But now he was persuaded to grace 
by his presence the marriage of the 
first native-born monarch whom Eng- 
lund had known for almost a century. 
As he passed along the line of ladies 
he quite overlooked the little Mecklen- 
burger, and, supposing that Lady Sa- 


usurpers. 


rah was the new-made queen, plumped 
down upon his knees, and took her 
hand to kiss. Whereupon some ill- 
natured wit remarked that ‘this was 
quite yatural, for the old lord always 
loved pretenders.” 

In a few months Lady Sarah was 
married to Sir Charles Bunbury, call- 
ed by a contemporary satirist ‘* black- 
legged Bunbury,” an epithet which, 
whatever it may mean, hardly admits 
of a complimentary interpretation. 
Becoming a widow, she was again 
married to Colonel George Napier. 
Their eldest son was Charles James 
Napier, the conqueror of Sinde. The 
second son, George Thomas, won dis- 
tinction in the army. The third son 
was William, author of the “ History 
of the Peninsular War.” 

In 1814, fifty-three years after the 
marriage of George IIL, a clarity 
sermon was preached by the Dean of 
Canterbury in behalf of an infirmary 
for treatment of diseases of the eye, 
which had been founded by George 
IIT. at the time when he had begun to 
lose his sight. He was now totally 
and incurably blind, a circumstance to 
which the Dean eloquently alluded. 
Among the hearers was an aged wo- 
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man, who wept bitterly. At the close 
of the service she had to be led out, 
for she too was sightless. This blind 
vld woman was no other than the 
once beautiful Lady Sarah Lennox. 

Mention has been made of Lady 
Susan Strangways, daughter of that 
Earl of Ilchester, elder brother of 
Henry Fox, who had made such haste 
to exculpate himself from all partici- 
pation in the marriage of his brother 
with the daughter of the Duke of 
Richmond. The name of Strangways 
had been assumed by Lord [chester 
upon his marriage with an heiress of 
that name. Lady Susan was a fre- 
quent guest at Holland House. One 
of the finest pictures there, by Sir 
Joshua Reynokls, contains her por- 
trait, together with those of Lady Sa- 
rah Lennox and Charles James Fox. 
At the very time when Lady Susan 
was doing all she could to bring about 
the marriage of her friend with the 
King (* You know,” wrote Lady Sa- 
rah to her, ‘you were more set upon 
it than [ was”), she was engaged in 
a love affair of her own. Early in 
April, 1764, it wag announced that 
Lady Susan Strangways was married 
to one William O'Brien; concerning 
which marriage Horace Walpole writes 
to the Earl of Hertford: 

You will have heard of the sad misfortune 
that has happened to Lord Ilchester by his 
daughter’s marriage with O’Brien, the actor. 
But perhaps you do not know the circumstances, 
and bow much his grief must be aggravated by 
reflection on his own credulity and negligence. 
The affuir has been in train for eighteen months. 
The swain had learned to counterfeit Lady Sa- 
rahs hand so weil, that in the country Lord 
Iichester has himself delivered 
O'Brien's letters to Susan. But it was not till 
about a week before the catastrophe that the 
family was apprised of the intrigue. Lord Cath- 
cart went to Miss Read's, the paintress. She 
said softly to him, ‘* My lord, there is a couple 
in the next room that I am sure ought not to be 
together; I wish your lordship would look in.” 
He did, shut the door again, and went directly 
and informed Lord Iichester. Lady Susan was 
examined, flung herself at her father’s feet, and 
confessed all, vowed to break off—but—what a 
but ‘—desired to see the beloved object, and take 
Alast leave. You will be amazed—even this 
was granted. The parting scene happened the 
beginning of the week. On Friday she came of 
age; and on Saturday morning—instead of be- 
ing under lock and key in the country—walked 
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downstairs, took her footman, said she was go- 
ing to breakfast with Lady Sarah, but would 
call at Miss Read’s. Inthe street she pretend- 
ed to recollect a particular cab in which she was 
to be drawn; sent the footman back for It, 
whipped into a hackney coach, was married at 
Covent Garden Church, and set out for Mr. 
O'Briens villa at Dunstable Poor Lord Il- 
chester is almost distracted. Indeed it is the 
completion of disgrace. Even a footman were 
preferable; the publicity of the bero's profes- 
sion perpetuates the mortification. I could not 
have believed that Lady Susan would have 
stooped so low. 


And then Horace goes on to moral- 
ize x little: ‘*She may, however, still 
keep good company, and suy nos mu- 
meri sumus,” mentioning three dangh- 
ters of earls who had lately married 
surgeons, but in virtue of their birth 
could still style themselves Lady 
Mary, Lady Caroline, and Lady Betty. 
“The shopkeepers of next age,” he 
adds, “will be mighty well born.” 
As for Mr. O’Brien’s villa at Dun- 
stable, we imagine that it had no pal- 
pable existence, at least if what an- 
other gossip writes is true. “’Tis a 
most surprising event,” wrote one Mrs. 
Harris, “*as Lady Susan was every- 
thing that was good and amiable; and 


how she even got acquainted with this 
man is not to be accounted for; they 
say she sent him two hundred pounds 


alittle time ago.” In “ Burke's Peer- 
age” it stands recorded that Lady 
Susan Strangways, * died in 1827, was 
married in 1764 to the late William 
O’Brien, Esq, of Stinsford, Dorset- 
shire.” Dorsetshire is the county in 
which the Strangways’ estates are situ- 
ated; and hence we infer that the 
family set up the ex-actor 4s a coun- 
try gentleman, and that, abandoning 
the boards, he lived a good threescore 
years and more to enjoy the luck 
which had given him an earl’s daugh- 
ter for wife. 

Henry Fox, first Lord Holland, died 
in 1774, leaving three sons. Stephen, 
the eldest, succeeded to the title and 
estates, but died in six months, leaving 
an infant son thirteen months old, who 
was that third Lord Holland to whom 
Holland House chiefly owes its celeb- 
rity. The third son, Edward, became 
a general in the army. Of him we 
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know only a single anecdote. One 
day he went with his brother, Charles 
James Fox, to witness the first bal- 
loon ascent made in England. There 
was a great crowd, and Fox detected 
a pickpocket attempting to relieve him 
of his watch. ‘‘ My friend,” said he, 
** you have chosen an occupation which 
will be your ruin at last.” The thief 
burst into tears, and exclaimed, “O 
Mr. Fox, forgive me, and let me go. 
Ehave been driven to this by neces- 
sity alone; my wife and children are 
starving!” Fox compassionately gave 
him a guinea, and he went away with 
blessings on his lips. Soon after, Fox, 
wishing to know what time it was, 
found his watch missing. ‘ Good 
God,”’ he exclaimed, “*my watch is 
gone!” “ Yes,” answered his brother, 
“I know it is; I saw your friend take 
it.” ‘*Saw him take it, and made no 
attempt to stop him!” “Really,” 
said the general, ‘* you and he appear- 
ed to be on such good terms with each 
other that I did not like to interfere.” 
The second son of Lord Holland was 
Charles James Fox, the famous orator 
and statesman. For almost a genera- 
tion Burke, Pitt, and Fox were the 
foremost statesmen of England. They 
ranked as Calhoun, Clay, and Web- 
ster did among us; and those who 
place Webster first in our triumvirate 
will most likely accord a like position 
to Fox in that of England, and will 
consider him the greatest of British 
statesmen. But of his public life it 
does not fall within our present prov- 
ince to speak. Holland House is full 
of memorials of him. He was the 
pride and delight of his father; for his- 
elder brother appears to have been of 
an indolent temperament, nothing be- 
ing recorded of him except that he 
was fond of good living. The father 
took the utmost pains in training his 
second son for a political career. The 
first point in his training was that he 
should never be contradicted by him- 
self or by any one else. No servant 
especially might presume to thwart 
even the slightest caprice of the boy. 
Once wandering into the spacious 
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kitchen he saw a huge round of beef 
turning upon the spit, which the cooks 
were most sedulously basting. The ur- 
chin took it into his head to assist inthe 
operation ina manner wholly unauthor- 
ized in kitchen formulas. But the cook 
dared not interfere. The most that he 
ventured was, when the meat was sent 
to the table, to fasten upon it a rhym- 
ing explanation of its peculiarly offen- 
sive odor. Once the lad had a mind 
to break his watch. ‘ Well,” said the 
complaisant father, “if you must, I 
suppose you must.” Once, when Lord 
Holland was Secretary of State, he 
had just completed an important offi- 
cial paper. Charles walked out into 
the study, took the document, gave it 
a critical perusal, and coolly tore it in 
pieees. The father, without even rep- 
rimanding the boy, calmly made an- 
other copy. A high wall was to be 
demolished, and the lad received a 
promise that it should be done in his 
presence. - He, however, happened to 


be absent when the wall was pulled 
dowr., and insisted that it should be 
rebuilt, and then pulled down in his 


presence; which was done. 

Before he was fourteen his father 
took him to the continent to show 
him life. At Paris and Baden they 
of course visited the gambling houses, 
and the boy, scarcely entered upon his 
teens, alarmed even his father by the 
eagerness with which he entered into 
the play. At this early age he com- 
menced the habit which beowme al- 
most the ruling passion of his life; 
which in spite of the large estates left 
him by his father, and the great emol- 
uments of his various offices, made 
him a poor man, haunted by bailiffs, 
and pestered by duns. The sums 
which he lost were enormous. At 
one time he is said to have played for 
two-and-twenty successive hours, los- 
ing five hundred pounds an hour. At 
another time, after he had lost fear- 
fully, a friend called upon him to offer 
his condolences. He found Fox qui- 
etly reading “ Herodotus,” and upon 
expressing some surprise at his phi- 
losophy, was asked, ** What would you 
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have me do, when I have just lost my 
last shilling?” At one time he found 
himself the winner of eight thousand 
pounds. Oneof his creditors, hearing 
of his good luck, presented his note, 
and asked for payment. ‘Quite im- 
possible,” said Fox, “I must pay my 
debts of honor.” ‘ Well, then,” said 
the creditor, throwing the note into 
the fire, “‘ now mine is debt of honor ;” 
and as such it was paid. This anec- 
dote is somewhat differently related 
by Rogers. According to him, it was 
Fox himself, who, pressed by his cred- 
itor, asked for the note, tore it in 
pieces, and thus satisfied his conscience 
by paying the amount, which had thus 
become a debt of honor. It is related, 
however, that Fox would nevér touch 
a card when he was in, office, and 
when late in life his political friends 
paid his debts, he left off playing en- 
tirely. 

Richard Henry Fox, third Lord 
Holland, born in 1773, gneeeeded to 
the title when an infant.. Daring his 
long minority Holland House was 
rented. He was ¢arefally educated, 
especially by his uncle, Charles James 
Fox. Before he came of age he tray- 
elled in Spain and Italy. In 1795, 
while in Italy, he entered into 4 liaison 
with the wife of Sir Godfrey Webster, 
a wealthy Englishman, She was the 
daughter and heiress of Richard Vas- 
sall, a rich Jamaica planter, at a 
time when a sugar estate was worth 
more than a gold mine.. She was 
born in Jamaica, and from her por- 
trait at Holland House one would sus- 
pect that she had in her veins a trace 
of African blood. When she met 
Lord Holland, a young man scarcely 
of age, she had been a wife ten years, 
and was the mother of three living 
children;, she must therefore have 
been several years his senior. She re- 
turned with him to England in 1796. 
Sir Godfrey took proceedings against 
the pair. As briefly recorded in the 
“Annual Register” for 1796, the af- 
fair wa§as scandalous a one as ever 
came before any divorce court. . Sir 
Godfrey proved his case with a ven- 
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geance, no plea in defence being of- 
fered. The guilty intimacy began 
while the hushand was absent in Eng- 
land to visit his wife’s father, who lay 
on his deathbed, and Lady Webster 
could not accompany him because she 
was soon to become a mother for the 
fourth time. Sir Godfrey recovered 
six thousand pounds damages from 
Lord Holland, and obtained a divorce 
from his wife by special act of Parlia- 
ment. The ink was hardly dry on the 
bill of divorce when Lord Holland 
married the woman, who had in the 
meanwhile given birth to a child, which 
Lord Holland acknowledged to be his 
own, and for which he undertook to 
provide. What became of this ‘ Ginx’s 
Baby ”. of Holland House is unre- 
corded. 

The, mature Creole woman seems 
to have exercised over Lord Holland 
that strange kind of fascination which 
women not seldom exercise upon men 
who might almost’ be their sons, such, 
for example, as that of Josephine over 
Napoleon. He even went so far as to 
drop the name of Fox, illustrious for 


three generations, and assume that of 
Vassall, the family name of his wife, 
and always signed his name “ Vassall 


Holland.” His. children, however, 
discarded the surname so discreditably 
assumed, and resumed the honored 
one of Fox, 

Lord Holland possessed much of the 
talents of his father and uncle. Mac- 
aulay indeed seems to imply that had 
he been trained in the school of the 
House of Commons, he would have 
proved ,himself their equal. ‘‘He 
was,” says Macaulay, “ decidedly more 
distinguished in debate than any peer 
of his. time who had not sat in the 
House of Commons; nay, to find his 
equal among persons similarly situ- 
ated we must go back eighty years td 
Earl Granville.” His political career, 
extending over a period of more than 
forty years, was indeed a highly hon- 
orable one. We fully concur with his 
enlogist that ‘‘a public life more con- 
sistent is not to be found in English 
annals, Every part is in perfect hare 
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mony with every otlrer part, and the 
whole with the great principles of tol- 
eration and civil freedom. He was 
the constant protector of all oppress- 
ed races und persecuted sects; « man 
whom neither the prejudices nor the 
interests belonging to his station could 
seduce from the path of right; « noble 
who in every grext crisis cast in his 
lot with the commons; a planter who 
mide manful war on the slave trade; 
a landholder whose whole heart was 
in the struggle against the corn laws.” 

But perhaps after all Lord Holland 
will be best remembered by his rel:- 
tions with Napoleon. In his capacity 
of peer he protested against the iniqui- 
tous decree which made the fallen 
Eniperor a prisoner upon the rock of 
St. Helena. He and Lady Holland 
were continually sending him tokens 
of remembrance, books, reviews, and 
®& particular kind of sweetmeats, of 
which he was especially fond. Hol- 
Iand House has numerous mementoes 
of Napoleon, some of which strike one 
rather oddly. For example, there are 


a few grains of snuff, found in »# dis- 
used snuff-box, which might, though 
they never did, have titillated the 
once imperial nostrils; and a sock 
which was upon the foot of Napoleon 
when he died 

He took possession of Holland House 


in 1796. It had doubtless suffered 
somewhat during the long years of his 
minority. He at once began to re- 
store it, and refit it for his own resi- 
dence. His own ample fortune, which 
also was largely augmented by that 
brought to him by the divorced daugh- 
ter of the West India planter, was 
abundantly sufficient to enable him to 
gratify his luxurious tastes. Valuable 
paintings, noble statuary, massive 
plate, exquisite china, rare books, 
ornate furniture, hangings of silk and 
Cordova leather, objects of curivsity 
and taste, crowded its spacious apart- 
ments. 

In the magnificently illustrated work 
recently published, entitled ‘Holland 
House,” «ll the principal apartments 
are described and pictured. The am- 
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ple grounds, with their terraces, lawns, 
arcades, gardens, and groves, are de- 
picted by pen and pencil. From the 
outset the hospitality of Holland House 
was princely. Not « few of the ablest 
and many of the best men of England 
were almost constant guests. It be- 
came the favorite resort of philoso- 
phers, stutesmen, and poets, of wits, 
painters, and dilettante. Macaulay, in 
his eloquent tribute, says that those 
who were received there “will recol- 
lect how many men who have guided 
the politics uf Europe, who have moved 
great assemblies by reason anid elo- 
quence, whio have put life into bronze 
and canvas, or who have left to poster- 
ity things so written as it shall not wil- 
lingly let them die, were there. They 
will remember the peculiar character 
which belonged to that circle, in which 
every talent and accomplishment, 
every art and science, had its place. 
They will remember, above all, the 
grace, and the kindness far more ad- 
mirable than grace, with which the 
princely hospitality of that sancieut 
mansion was dispensed. They will 
remember the venerable and benig- 
nant countenance and the cordial voice 
of him who bade them welcome. They 
will remember that frank politeness 
which at once relieved the embarrass- 
ment of the youngest and most timid 
writer or artist who found himself for 
the first time aniong ambassadors and 
earls.” 

All this is true; but it is only a part 
of the truth. There was another as- 
pect which it hardly belonged to Mac- 
sulay the eulogist to present. Hol- 
land House was, in a certain sense, 
under a social cloud. The anfaithful 
wife of Godfrey Webster could nut, 
even as Lady Holland, be received into 
English society. Men could, indeed, 
frequent her saloons; but they never 
took their wives, sisters, or daugliters 
there. Macaulay, indeed, says that it 
was also the resort of. “ail that was 
loveliest and guyest in the society of 
the most splendid of capitals.”* But in 
the long list of those who were there 
to be seen, we find the nanre.ef only 
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one Knglish woman, and that was the 
Countess of Devonshire, who was fash- 
ionable enough, handsome enough, 
daring enough, and virtuous enough to 
be able to do as she saw fit. She could, 
without scandal, kiss a butcher at the 
hustings in erder to secure a doubtful 
vote for her friend Charles James Fox. 
She could, of course, visit at Holland 
House. 

It is galling enough toa man to be 
systematically shut out from inter- 
course with his natural associates; for 
a woman to be tabooed by hers is 
a perpetual torture. Lady Holland 
braved it as well as she could; but it 
sunk into her soul. Byron, in his 
suppressed memoirs, had said some 
harsh things of her. What they were 
we can imagine, from the manner in 
which in his published letters he speaks 
of other women whose reputation was 
tainted. Moore gave the manuscript 
of the memoirs to Lady Holland to 
read, telling her that he believed she 
was somewhat unfairly mentioned in 
them. She replied: ‘I know perfect- 


ly well my position in the world, I 


know all that can be said of me. As 
long as the few friends that I am real- 
ly sure of speak kindly of me, all that 
the rest of the world can say is a mat- 
ter of complete indifference to me.” 
A woman whio really does not care 
what the world says of her will hard- 
ly take the trouble to proclaim her 
indifference. Lady Holland soon set 
herself up as a sayer of sharp and dis- 
agreeable things. If half the current 
stories are true, she came to be a most 
unpleasant hostess. She certainly 
snubbed her guests in the most imper- 
tinent manner. When Macaulay was 
in the midst of his most brilliant talk, 
she wou'd tap on the table with her 
fan, and say, “‘Now, Macaulay, we 
have had enough of this; give us 
something else.” To Moore she said, 
“This book of yours—this Sheridan— 
will be a dull thing, I fear.” To an- 
other author she coolly remarked, “I 
am sorry to hear that you are going 
to publish a poem. Can’t you sup- 
press it?” Once, when her dinner table 
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was crowded to its utmost capacity, 
another guest unexpectedly arrived, 
and she instantly gave the imperious 
order, ** Luttrell, make room!” “It 
must certainly be made,” he replied, 
** for it does not exist.” She would or- 
der her guests around as though they 
were servants. “Sydney, ring the 
bell,” said she to Sydney Smith. “ Oh 
yes,” he replied, **and shall I sweep 
the room, too?” Sydney Smith ap- 
pears to have had a rather tough hide, 
and it was not often that in the war of 
repartee he got the worst of it; but he 
was once fairly put down by no less a 
person than the Prince Regent, great- 
ly, we imagine, to the delight of Lady 
Holland. The conversation at table 
had taken the turn of discussing who 
was the wickedest man that ever lived. 
“The Regent Orleans,” said the rev- 
erend Sydney, addressing the royal 
George; “and he was a prince.” “I 
should give the preference to his 
tutor, the Abbé Dubois; and he was 
a priest, Mr. Sydney,” was the clever 
rejoinder of the “first gentleman of 
Europe.” 

Lord Holland died in 1840. Lady 
Holland survived until 1845, and as 
her first marriage took place almost 
sixty years before, she must have 
verged closely upon fourscore. Their 
first legitimate child, Henry Edward 
Fox—not Vassall—fourth Baron Hol- 
land, was born in 1802. He sat in 
Parliament in 1826, und was minister 
at the court of Tuscany from 1839 -to 
1842. He spent much of his life in 
Italy, and died at Naples in 1859. In 
1833 he married a daughter of the 
Earl of Coventry, but died childless, 
and with him the line of Fox-Hollands 
became extinct, as that of the Rich- 
Hollands had hecome long before. 
He was an amiable and accomplished 
gentleman, and if he did nothing to 
illustrate the great name which he 
bore, he left no stain upon it. His 
sister, born in 1803, became heiress of 
his estate. She married Thomas, 
third Lord Lilford, who died in 1861; 
and their son, Thomas Littleton-Powis, 
fourth Baron Lilford, born in 1833, is 
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the heir to Holland House, which, 
however, is the residence uf the widow 
of the fourth Lord Holland. Her por- 
trait there, taken while young, pre- 
sents u fine type of the best features 
of the best class of English aris- 
tecracy. 

In 1871 a fire broke out in Holland 
House, which threatened to destroy 
the whole pile; but it was fortunately 
extinguished without doing damage to 
the most interesting portions. But it 
cannot be long before Macaulay’s 
prevision, written nearly a quarter of 
a century ago, will be fulfilled, and 
**men will in vain seek, amidst new 
streets and squares and railway sta- 
tions, for the site of that dwelling.” 

The Romance of Holland House, 
into which enters so large a share of 
tragedy, may well condlade-with a lit- 
tle genteel comedy: 

Some thirty years ago, or there- 
abouts, a bright, clever girl was 
xmong the inmates of Holland House. 
She was there known as Miss Fox, the 
adopted daugfiter of the fourth Lord 
Holland and his wife. As to her 
parentage there were abundant guess- 
es, but nobody knew the truth. That 
she was received at the court of Queen 
Victoria had to be accepted as suffi- 
cient proof that there was no stain 
upon her descent. She grew up to be 
a. belle of the season, and three or 
four years ago it was gossipped that 
she was about to make one of the 
most brilliant matches in England. 
But the fates willed otherwise. The 
announced groom took to himself an- 
other wife, and in 1873 Miss Fox was 
married to the German Prince John 
of Liechtenstein. 
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Liechtenstein is u sovereign princi- 
pslity, but the very smallest in Eu- 
rope. Its population is about 8,000; 
its revenues about 60,000 Austrian 
florins, say $30,000; expenditures 
about $2,000 less, and there is nu 
public debt; so that, according to Mr. 
Micawber’s famous axiom, the little 
principality is about the only rich 
State in Europe. The Prince of 
Liechtenstein is, however, the head of 
the house of Este, perhaps the very 
oldest sovereign family in Europe, 
far antedating the Romanoffs and 
Guelphs, the Bourbons, Hapsburgs, 
and Hohenzollerns. We suppose that 
any scion of any royal house, king 
or kaiser, might without mésalliance 
intermarry with a scion of the house 
of Liechtenstein. But Prince John 
has also a string of titles to his name. 
Besides being Sovereign Prince of 
Liechtenstein, he is Duke of Troppau 
and Jigerndorf, Court of Rietberg, 
Hereditary Councillor of the Empire, 
Chevalier of the Order of the Golden 
Fleece, and Honorary Buillie of ‘the 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem; and 
independent of his sovereign rank, he 
is one of the richest noblemen of Ger- 
many. He has estates in Austria, 
Prussia, and Saxony, upon which re- 
side 600,000 tenants, and from which 
he’ receives an annual income of 
1,400,000 florins, not far from $750,- 
000. His new wife, lately Miss Fox, 
is the “‘ Princess Marie of Liechten- 
stein,” author of the book * Holland 
House,” before referred to, from 
which, and from various other sources, 
have been drawn the materials for 
this paper. 

ALFRED H, GUERNSEY. 





MARSHAL MACMAHON, DUKE OF MAGENTA, 


PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC, 


DME MAURICE PATRICK DE 
MACMAHON was born in 1808 

at the Chateau of Sully, near Autun. 
The name Patrick indicates the 
Irish origin of his family, which emi- 
grated to France among the adherents 
of James II. of England, after his de- 
feat at the battle of the Boyne. It is 
frequently remarked by biographers, 
that among the prominent men of all 
countries a considerable proportion 
are the sons of foreigners and emi- 
grants. M. De Candolle has given 
some striking examples of the fact in 
a work just published, “ History of 
Science and Scientific Men of Gene- 
vu and the little Swiss Republics.” 
Proofs less convincing, but still suffi- 
ciently abundant, are afforded by 
France, Prussia, and Russia It is 
also an axiom in agriculture that the 
finest grain is produced from seed 


brought from abroad, and which was 
grown in a more northern latitude. 
At the court of France, which fa- 
vored the Stuarts, and undertook for 
their restoration the most absurd, cost- 
ly, and disastrous wars, tlle MacMahons 


enjoyed especial consideration. The 
family was Cutholic and devotedly 
monarchist, and claimed descent 
from the ancient Irish kings, which is 
quite possible, us in Ireland there 
were nearly as wany kings as vil- 
lages. At all events, the Irish are 
very proud of their Duke Patrick, 
who enjoys a popalarity in Green 
Erin” of quite a different character 
from that accorded him in the depart- 
ments of France. The MacMahons had 
been faithful to the Stuarts, and they 
were not less so to the Bourbons. 
Unlike the De Broglies and so many 
others, they would not serve under 
the infamous usurper Bonaparte, but 
retired to the comfortable chateau of 
Suily, where our hero was born. And 
when, therefure, the legitimate King 


Louis XVIII. regained the throne of 
his ancestors, and created his famous 
batch of “ Peers of France,” and dis- 
tributed the milliard, the chief of the 
MacMahons was not forgotten. The 
new dignitary became one of the offi- 
cers of the King’s household, and at 
length one of the intimate friends of 
Charles X. 


L 


His childhood past, the young Pat- 
rick was sent to # seminary, in order 
to educate his mind ahd form his 
character. The Catholic régime dis- 
ciplined him for his whole after life, 
gave him a certain reserve of manner, 
and imparted the science of mental 
reservation, the art of having princi- 
ples, of respecting them, and of 
avoiding their consequences; an ac- 
complishment that is learned to per- 
fection only in the school of the Jesuit 
fathers. 

From the seminary he went to St, 
Cyr. Here he was orderly, assiduous, 
industrious—admirable, in short, in 
every respect. At his final examina- 
tien he stood fourth in the class, and 
received a commission as second lieu- 
tenant in the état-major, and shortly 
afterward was assigned to the hus- 
sars. 

He had hardly donned his uniform 
when the revolution of 1830 broke 
out, affording a brilliant opportunity 
to make a fresh example of the tradi- 
tional loyalty of the MacMahons by 
following Charles X., the protector, 
friend, and king of his father, in his 
second cxile. The elder brother, who 
was already an officer, ostentatiously 
broke his sword, vowing eternal hate 
and war to the knife to the rebel- 
perjured, perfidious Louis Philippe. 
He kept his word, and disappeared 
from the political arena; his name 
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ceased to be mentioned, and he died 
in obscurity. The younger, more 
prudent, took time for reflection. He 
condemned openly and unqualifiedly 
the deceit and dissimulation of Louis 
Philippe; he severely denounced the 
usurpation, but then did not refuse 
his oath of obedience to the usurper. 
He rightly discriminated between his 
duty to the country and to the mon- 
archy; between Charles X., King of 
France, to whom he ever remained 
loyal, and Louis Philippe, King of the 
French, against whom he would never 
revolt. 

The Jesuits teach their pupils ad- 
mirably how to derive advantage 
from all cases of conscience, and how 
to reconcile worldly honor and per- 
sonal self-respect in deciding upon 
points of justice, fidelity, and loyalty. 

Counselled discreetly by his con- 
seience, young Patrick conceived that 
it was his duty to serve his country, not 
at home, where he might be called upon 
to suppress an insurrection incited by 
his own brother, but abroad, in the 


struggle with Arabs, in the war of 


civilization against barbarism, of 
Christianity against the devotees of 
Islamism. In this decision, of course, 
was not taken into account the fact 
that in Algeria promotion was three 
er four times more rapid than in 
France. As an officer, MacMahon 
diatinguished himself as much as he 
had done as a pupil of St. Cyr.. Al- 
ways orderly, industrious, and careful, 
he possessed in the highest degree 
the capacity for good behavior. It 
was his duty to be brave, and he 
showed his bravery when it was ne- 
eessury. He was made a knight of 
the Legion of Honor because his com- 
pany was the first to scale the heights 
of Mouzaie, a mountain which has 
since become famous for the mines of 
copper which were hidden in its 
bowels. 

Patrick took no interest in either 
finance or politics. He quietly per- 
formed his duty asa Christian soldier. 
His promotion was as rapidas that of 
his comrade Bazaine, a vagabond ad- 
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venturer, lawless and faithless, who 
succeeded by his talents, but also, and 
more especially, by his vices.. But the 
good conduct of the young Captain 
MacMahon did not pass unnoticed, and 
he was made chief of battalion. A\l- 
though rich and well born, he was cer- 
tainly a youth of merit. His promo 
tion was as just as could be that of 
any brave and honest peasant, who 
gains his grade of sergeant-major af- 
ter fourteen years of faithful service. 
One day General Vaillant had occa- 
sion to call his aides-de-camp to com- 
pile a report. Two made their ap- 
pearance, Patrick first. “Oh no! 
not you, my dear Mac,” said tlhe Gen- 
eral, in a decided tone. ‘ You will 
carry it; you ride so well!” 

The Orleans princes, who carefully 
watched the army of Africa, of which 
they would have liked to create a 
pretorian guard, took care not to 
neglect this worthy and interesting 
officer. Louis Philippe and the 
princes were honey and sugar to the 
legitimists who inclined to their side, 
and were all atiention to the son of a 
peer of France who had not yet de- 
cided to abjure them. But the young 
man had character; he was always 
pleasant, respectful, dignified, or po- 
lite, as the case might be, but reserved, 
and generally taciturn, professing to 
understand very little of polities. 
Such a man changes only for a serious 
reason, and is not to be bought with a 
smile or an empty compliment, or a 
few favors, nor even with a hundred 
thousand francs, like Magnan, or with 
a million, like St. Arnaud. 


II. 


When the revolution of 1848 broke 
out MacMahon maintained a prudent 
and diguified reserve. He aceeded 
very willingly to the desire of his 
friend Cavaignac to remain in Algeria 
and keep the native population in 
check. Monarchist at heart, he made 
no scruples in recognizing the repub- 
lic, or in promising allegiance and 
fidelity. He was consistent with his 
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system, faithful to his principles. He 
had recognized the King of the Revo- 
lution, and found it to his advantage ; 
his resigned and passive acceptance 
of the new republic did him just as 
little harm. 

As the son of a peer of France, and 
notoriously a. discreet legitimist, he 
was the recipient of many « delicate 
attention and many a favor from the 
Orleanists; and he enjoyed for the 
same reasons the favor of the high 
and powerful administrators of the 
republic, who, like Jerome Paturot, 
sought for the best of republics, ‘a 
republic without republicans.” 

It was counted a twofold merit in 
our General, that he had faithfully 
served the citizen monarchy while 
preserving in his heart his allegiance 
to Charles X. and Henry V. And his 
soeial and political value suddenly dou- 
bled after the insurrection of July. 

But he took no advantage of this to 
put himself forward, courted no noto- 
riety, claimed no importance; he exe- 
cuted punctually and literally the or- 
ders of his superiors, always confining 
himself strictly within the limits of 
professional duty. Apparently, it suf- 
ficed his aim and purpose to be so good 
an officer. These solid qualities and 
this laudable conduct might have been 
prejudicial to him if he had been only 
a starving republican, a poor devil 
without fortune; but ina rich noble- 
man, possessing broad lands in the 
Loiret and in Sadne-et-Loire, with a 
hotel in Paris, they were admirable 
—almost miraculous; and in a good 
Catholic, educated at the seminary, 
and the object of the secret and many- 
sided patronage of the Congregation, 
they were in a manner miraculous. 
If at. that time had been successfil the 
project of a monarchical fasion be- 
tween the two branches of the. house 
of Bourbon, MacMahon would have 
stepped at once to an important, posi- 
tion. 

This project is less recent than is 
generally believed; it antedutes the 
visit of the Comte de Paris to Frohs- 
dorf, and is long anterior to the action 
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of the Assembly at Versailles, which 
seems to have been instituted only to 
render this romance « reality. This 
project was formed in 1846, and was 
conceived by Count Molé, one of the 
strong heads of the time. Molé com- 
prehended in some measure the de- 
culence of the monarchy, and im- 
agined that fusion with the elder 
Bourbons would infuse new life into 
the younger reigning house. Louis 
Philippe, old, and growing more and 
more reactionary and more convinced 
of his own infallibility, was ill-pleased 
with the too sagacious counsellor, and 
received his overtures with something 
more than coldness, 

But when the mere breath of revolu- 
tion had overturned his throne, Louis 
Philippe, compelled to flee from Paris 
in the disguise of a cattle driver, and 
to wander for eight days along the En- 
glish coast, remembered too late the 
energetic counsels of his confidant 
Molé. He ruminated in the glorious 
shades of Twickenham upon the re- 
conciliation between feudal and bour- 
geois rights, between the decrees of 
Charlemagne and the civil code of 
the legislators of the Convention, » Me 
dreamed of placing the hand of St. 
Louis, the judge of Vincennes, in the 
dirty paw of the cunning Dupin, the 
avaricious, rapacious attorney. The 
more he reflected upon the project, 
the more the idea gained wpon him, 
but also the nearer was the approach 
of death. Then the ex-king degired 
at least to recommend this fusion: in 
his political testament, and for this 
purpose sent for his ex-xccomplice, 
M. Thiers. The plans for alliance 
were, however, exceedingly embar- 
rassed by the obstinate resistance of 
Louis Philippe’s daughter-in-law, the 
Duchess of Orleans. The heir to the 
throne had also left a will, in which 
he forbade his son, the Comte de Paris, 
from taking part in any attempt at 
reconciliation with the elder branch of 
the Bourbons. Louis Philippe hoped 
that Thiers. would succeed in. over- 
coming the inflexible obstinacy of the 
widowed Duchess. ‘* There is Helen,” 


se 
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said the dying King; “you are elo- 
quent, she is » good mother. ‘Try to 
mike her understand that Paris must 
be reconciled with Chambord.” 

But the eloquent M. Thiers could 
not persuade the good mother, and 
affairs thus remained stationary. 
Hoping to succeed better with the le- 
gitimate monarch, Casimir Périer was 
intrusted with a mission to him, but 
the attempt was as abortive as that of 
Merveilleux and Chesnelong, twenty 
years later. The monarch by “ right 
divine ” was astride his hobby-princi- 
ple, and could not be persuaded to 
dismount. He demanded of tie 
Orleans princes not reconciliation, but 
submission; not that they should offer 
to shake hands, but that they should 
throw themselves at his sacred feet. 
Then, as now, the partisans of both 
monarchical branches asked for noth- 
ing but an accommodation, united as 
tHey were by the exigencies of the 
sate military policy, and by,the same 
blind, implacable hate of a republic 
which they assassinited, and over 
the remains of which they were con- 
tending. They quarrelled and ma le 
up their differences, they flattered and 
wrangled with each other, until a third 
rogue—Louis Napoleon Bonaparte— 
appeared on the scene, sending them 
to the rightabout, and uniting them 
for the time by his personal coup 
@eétat and the founding of his demo- 
cratic empire, his revolutionary and 
social Ceesarism. 


IIT. 


It was a bit of good luck for Gener- 
al MacMahon that he was not called 
upon to take part in this political bur- 


glary. If it had been proposed to 
him, he would undoubtedly have re- 
fused; but the «assassination accom- 
plished, he was not one of the last to 
congratulate the conqueror of the 
eternal enemies of order. And his 
felicitations were not destitute of sin- 
cerity; for to him any expedient 
seemed justifiable that would rid so- 
ciety of the vermin preying upon it. 
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Moreover, the church had spoken, and 
solemnly approved the perjurer. The 
General was careful, therefore, not to 
condemn him, but joined the other 
plume and feather bearers in the suite 
of Bonaparte. Not, however, with- 
out some mild reserves, some modest 
allusions to his loyal regrets, to his 
personal preferences for the ruler by 
divine right, for the dead Charles X. 
and the romantic Henry V. in his 
distant exile. But before any person- 
al preferences, before everything, Mac- 
Mahon placed his duties to order, re- 
ligion, the family, property, country. 
When » man knows how to distin- 
guish between his obligations toward 
individual order and those toward 
general order, he gets rid of a multi- 
tude of embarrassments, among which 
common consciences, like that of the 
awkward elder brother of the General, 
stumble and fall. 

This steady firmness, this unswerv- 
ing loyalty to asmonarchical dynasty 
which had ceased to be feared, would 
not have prejudiced him in the eyes 
of Louis Philippe, and was equaily 
harmless in the eyes of Napoleon III. 
On the contrary, the new sovereign was 
delighted to be able to bozst, especial- 
ly before his foreign visitors, that he 
retained in his service this phenome- 
non of probity and disinterestedness. 
* There is that MacMahon,” he would 
say, indicating him by » gesture of the 
thumb over his shoulder. “ Nothing 
can shake his faith in legitimacy’ or 
his fidelity to his king, and with all 
that, he is incapable of taking part in 
any insurrection, or joining in #*eon- 
spiracy. Place him on duty at your 
door with a drawn sword, and you 
may sleep soundly. He is a braveand 
loyal knight, endowed with the an- 
tique virtues, » man of bronze. I ap- 
preciate merit wherever I find it, and 
like to reward it even in men who are 
not of my party. Believe me, I shall 
not cease to distinguish him and show 
him special favor, because he never 
wavers in his politicnl faith, or be- 
cause he is true to his family tradi- 
tions.” Let us consider the excep- 
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tional position of Napoleon III.’ It 
Was imperative that the new dynasty 
should endeavor to draw round itself 
the representatives of ancient fumilies 
and important interests. It miust 
show itself tolerant to social greatness 
and acquired positions. Surrounded by 
adventurers and rogues, sharpers and 
petty thieves—Espinasse, Baroche, and 
Troplong, St. Arnaud and Fould, who 
stole millions upon millions, yet left 
their rapacious gluttony still uns:tis- 
fied—these men would have assas- 
sinated 'their chief, if they could thus 
more easily have settled their sc- 
counts or paid their bills. The ihn- 
perial parvenue, in his famous preface 
to the * History of Julius Cesar,” pro- 
tested against the fatalities of the be- 
ginning of his-reign, which compelled 
him to retain as confidants and agents 
mere debauched and corrupted bul- 
lies and villains. And from time to 
time he turned with a sense of ‘relief 
to some individual with at least com- 
mon honesty, whony clance had join- 
ed to the rabble whiich’ surrounded 
him. 

To be entirely devoid of conscience 
is an immense advantage in the en- 
deavor to attain to great fortune. Not 
a few have profited by the gifts of 
Nature, who has endowed them with a 
dull probity and solid’ morals. This 
number includes General MacMahon, 
worthy of figuring sooner or ‘later in 
* Poor Richard’s Almanack ” or inthe 
illustrated volumes of practical mo- 
rality by which children are taught 
that vice never goes unpunished, and 
virtue never fails to obtain a signal 
recompense. 

In short, his discretion and patience, 
his application and modest worth, his 
boyish fidelity to Charles X., gave him 
a coloneley under Louis Philippe, made 
him commander of the Legion of 
Honor under the Republic of 1848, 
and did not fail to bring him a splen- 
did position under Napoleon III: Up 
to this time MacMahon had filled only 
subordinate offices; but now he was 
intrusted with high positions, and rose 
quickly from grade to grade under 
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the Empire, which was poor in bril- 
liant talent and real capacity, but un- 
der which mediocrity multiplied. 

At tlie sie®é of Sebastopol he distin- 
guished himself, as he had done a score 
of years before at the sieges of Antwerp 
and Constantine. His division carried 
the “Mamelon Vert,” and thereby 
terminated one of the most trouble- 
some, luxborious, costly—one of the 
most murderous and useless of ail the 
wars of which history makes menti6n. 
After making himself master of the 
position by’ an engagement in which 
great nut bérs of soldiers perished, it 
was suppeséd that he could not long 
maintain it under the fiery rain to 
which it was exposed, and the com- 
mander-in-chief, General Pélissier, sent 
him an order to-retreat; but MacMa- 
hon, proud @f‘his hardly-won success, 
replied, “I am here, and here I stay,” 
an expression whi@b has since become 
tlie devigéof his es@utcheon. ' Hig au- 


dacity was successful, for the enemy 
fniled to dislodge him frétm the post. 
On his return to France he’ was over- 
whelmed with congratulations, pro- 


moted in rank, and appointed sena- 
tor. 

MacMahon was general of « divi- 
sion when Napoleon declared war 
aguinst Austria, in order “to make 
Ttwly free from the Alps to the Adri- 
atic.””*'The Emperor had carefully 
studied Caesar's “ Commentaries ” and 
the campaigns of Bonaparte, and was 
not ‘averse from the belief that he 
was the most skilful tactician in Eu- 
rope. He therefore appropriated to 
himself the réle of generalissimo. The 
nephew of Bonaparte and disciple of 
Cesar succeeded so well that at Ma- 
genta he found himself surrounded by 
Giulay. MacMahon, who had been de- 
spatched to another portion of the 
field to execute a complicated manwu- 
vre, heard a terrible cannonade which 
had not been set down in the pro- 
gramme. He immediately left his 
manceuvre till another time, and re- 
traced his steps. The Austrians in 
their turn found themselves attacked 
by an army corps fur which they had 
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not provided, found themselves taken 
between two fires, while their victory 
changed to a disastrous defeat. 

Overcome by the danger from 
which he had despaired of escaping, 
the Emperor embraced MacMahon be- 
fore his troops, publicly thanked him 
for his fortunate deliverance, and on 
the spot created him Marshal of 
France and Duke of Magenta. In 
Paris, apprised by the telegraph, the 
Empress hastened to kiss Mme. Mac- 
Mahon on both cheeks, and to an- 
nounce to her that her husband had 
gained a great victory, by which he 
had “saved France, the Emperor, and 
the dynasty.” ‘* MacMahon has saved 
France,” said the Empress Eugénie. 
To-day we know that France escaped 
a defent at Magenta only to suffer 
later a more frightful» catastrophe. 
MacM:hon gained the glory of Magen- 
ta only to become the pitiful hero of 
Sedan; and if France preserved her 
Emperor then, it was to see torn from 
her later not only Emperor, but Al- 
sace and Lorraine. What is done is 
done, and it is useless and absurd to 
regret it; but what a change there 
would have been in history, if the 
Austrians had had the good fortune 
to conduct Napoleon a prisoner to 
Schoénbrunn! 

It was his disobedience to his supe 
riors at Sebastopol and at Magenta to 
which MacMahon owed so much honor 
and glory, such great good fortune. 
But we are not to conclude, therefore, 
that the General follows only his own 
counsel, or that independence is his 
chief characteristic. 

This is not our view certainly, 
though it isthe general opinion. They 
say: “ Here is an officer, the recipient 
of the favors of the monarchy of July, 
and who can pvesist the advances of 
royalty, and conceal from. the princes, 
his companions in arms, his devotion 
to legitimacy. And he is no more de- 
voted to the republic to which he 
owes his advancement. He still main- 
tuins a reserve full of dignity toward 
the new empire, which received him 
with the utmost amiability, and to 
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which he did not fail to tender coolly 
and dignifiedly his fourth oath of 
fidelity, with the assurance of his un- 
swerving devotion. Is not this admir- 
able?” He permitted himself, itis true, 
to be made senator at a salary of thirty 
thousand francs a year, but as a just 
reward for his gallant conduct at the 
Mamelon Vert. But on assuming the 
braided coat of the senator he swore 
to preserve the liberty of the empire, 
and this oath he has kept: One day, 
February 25, 1858, witnessed on his 
part an example of firmness till then 
unheard off; an act of heroism quite 
as admirable, though for another rea- 
son, as that of marching with ten thou- 
sand comrades to the assault of a bat- 
tery. MacMahon showed that in spite 
of the favors which had been shower- 
ed upon him, in spite of the salaries 
and appointments that he, noble scion 
of Brian Boroihm, King of Ire!and, 
descendant of the princes of Thomond, 
of a lieutenant-general of the armies 
of King Louis XVIIL., had not sold 
himself body and soul to the new 
dynasty, but always remained » per- 
fectly independent personality, supe- 
rior in character and race to those 
families of parvenues. The imperial 
government had proposed a law for 
the “‘ general safety,” as it was term- 
ed, but which was intended to destroy 
all individual security. It was intend- 
ed to create in the nation a suspected 
class, which would be placed beyond 
the protection of the law, and deliver- 
ed up without recourse to the tender 
mercies of such policemen as the La- 
granges, the Pietris, and the Collet- 
Meygrets. The Council of State thought 
it a small matter, the Corps Législatif 
voted it without question, and so little 
was resistance anticipated in the Sen- 
ate, that the counsel for the Govern- 
ment, Troplong, Baroche, and Dupin, 
did not consider it worth their while to 
tuke part in the debates; but Marshal 
MacMahon rose in his place, the ouly 
one of all the senators, to protest 
against it, and to vote in the negative. 
Was not this grand?- The opponent 
was superb in his lofty dignity, he 
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talked of his conscience and his inde- 
pendence, and cited the adage so 
proudly, “ Fais ce que je dois advi- 
enne qte pourra; ” then, like a pradent 
man, added thilt*his opposition arose 
simply from legal scruples, and from 
his duty to preset$@ intact the consti- 
tation he had sworn Ww suppert. This 
resistance caused a ‘seandsl/ the loyal 
senators denounced it as a revolt, and 
were indignant that one of their num- 
ber should be guilty of such decided 
opposition to the project of the Gov- 
ernment. This blow struck, the he- 
roic senator made no further demon- 
stration. It was in the nature of the 
ease that he should soon relax his 
scruples, and present a more gracious 
front to the empire which had loaded 
him with favors. After the fortunate 
soldier had been embraced by Na- 
poleon ITI., after Mme. MacMahon had 
been féted and fondled and tickled by 
the Empress, it was not possible for 
MacMahon to grow] at those who knew 
so well how to appreciate and recom- 
pense merit. Had he not been dele- 


gated hy Napoleon IIT. as his repre- 


sentative at the festivities at the coro- 
nation of the King of Prussia? 

At Berlin and at Konigsberg the 
‘Duke of Magenta displayed the great- 
est magnificence. The ostentation 
and luxury which he exhibited on that 
grand occasion afforded to von Moltke 
and Bismarck a high idea of the rich 
resources of France. Perhaps they 
even experienced a foretaste of the 
satisfaction they were one «iy to en- 
joy in pillaging and extorting her 
millions from her. 

But whatever the real state of the 
c:ise may be, we are justified from his 
record in supposing that MacMahon, 
with the reserve of a few vague and 
antiquated legitimist souvenirs, was 
thoroughly converted to the empire. 
The Government professed te know 
no more faithfal servant, no more 
trustworthy officer, no more conscien- 
tious man. 

At the Tuileries indeed they were a 
little afraid of so much virtue. As 
soon as our hero appeared with the 
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Duchess at the private balls of the Em- 
press, the Marquis de Galiffet moder- 
ated his pace in the eotillon; Mme. de 
la Paéze whispered behind her fan to 
Mme. de la Pourtalés, “ Think of it! a 
man who is faithful to his wife, who 
hates balls, who is only at his ease in the 
domestic circle; a real family man!” 

And Marshal Vaillant, who, over 
and xbove his regular salary of four 
hundred thousand francs, had earned 
honest funds as a contractor for sup- 
plies to the army of Italy, by furnish- 
ing shoes for the soldiers so much too 
short that they were thrown away by 
thousands, whispered t) Baron H:auss- 
mann that “*he would not accept so 
much as a glass of wine in return for 
serviee. A man of bronze!” His 
highly vaunted honesty assured while 
it troubled Napoleon III. In order to 
rid himself by a recompense of such 
appalling virtue, the Emperor ap- 
pointed MacMahon in September, 1864, 
to the viceroyalty of Algeria, a posi- 
tion from which he had just deposed 
his too liberal cousin, Plon-Plon. It 
was at once an exile and an extraor- 
dinary favor, this foreign governorship 
with discretionary powers—the com- 
mand of an army of forty thousand 
men, and appointments to the amount 
of two hundred and eighty thousand 
francs a year. 

His long reign in Algeria was soon 
to test the temper of the clay from 
which MacMahon was moulded, to re- 
veal his mediocre intellect and his 
subaltern soul. It is one of his peen- 
liarities to affect independence as long 
as he is under orders, and to lose all 
decision, all independent judgment, as 
soon as he is in a position where he 
can and should act for himself. Asa 
simple forester with eight hundred 
francs a year he would have been « 
model of virtue and probity. As in- 
spector-general of the domains of the 
crown, he was worth no more and no 
less than the great majority of his 
colleagues. It is to the viceroy of Al- 
geria, to Marshal MacMahon and his 
like, that the verse is applicable: 

They shine in second rank, in first eclipsed. 
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Algeria has enjoyed few other than 
bad governments, but that of Marshal 
MacMahon counts among the worst. 
He had passed thirty years, the best 
part of his life, in the country ; he com- 
menced his career there as a second 
lieutenant, and had received his pro- 
motion from grade to grade there; he 
had known the country in its length 
and breadth, had seen every part, the 
natives, the colonists, and the Kabyles, 
the bureaux, the cadis, and the mara- 
bouts; and he knew personally all offi- 
cers of the civil and military govern- 
ment. If therefore his administration 
was absurd and disastrous, he cannot 
plead ignorance as an excuse. Im- 
mediately after the installation of Mac- 
Mahon, Napoleon addressed a public 
letter to his lieutenant containing his 
views upon the government of Alge- 
ria. Napoleon III., the conqueror of 
Russia and of Austria, the future con- 
queror of China under the most in- 
credible conditions, the redoubtable 
ally of England, a demigod in Italy, 
flattered and cajoled by Prussia, was 


then at the height of his success; he 
considered himself the elect of destiny 


——a “man of Providence.” He hada 
superstitious adoration for himself, and 
believed that his fantasies were the 
decrees of fate. He was already pian- 
ning the war against Mexico and the 
conspiracy against the United States, 
half reckoning upon Lord Palmerston, 
who might wish to maintain slavery 
in the New World in order to save the 
aristocracy in the future. Meanwhile 
he pondered upon a constitution for 
an Arabian kingdom. Publicists have 
paid very little attention to this phan- 
tasmagoria, because it did not precipi- 
tate one of those frightful catastrophes 
which are patent toall; but it is easily 
interpreted by those who will take the 
trouble to study the matter. 

Napoleon was a very romantic and 
very ignerant politician. Not satisfied 
with being a Catholic Empercr, the 
eldest son of the church, he was am- 
bitious to be a sort of sultan, a com- 
mander of the faithful. His point of 
departure, his base of operations, was 
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Algeria, which he wished to convert 
intoa Mohammedan power. In his let- 
ter to MacMahon—abridged from a 
little pamphlet which. he. distributed to 
some sixty individuals,,and of which 
we have been able to procure 2 copy 
—the Emperor says distinctly, ‘‘ Alge- 
ria, must..be an, Arabian. kingdom,” 
and further, “ Algeria must be a French 
camp.” But in an * Arabian kingdom ” 
what place had European immigrants 
and French colonists? What would 
become of them? They would he grad- 
ually destroyed by exclusion, by dis- 
couragement, vexation, and spoliation, 
which should in time render their 
stay impossible. It would be neces- 
sary to maintain and accentuate more 
and more the separation between the 
two races; the military administra- 
tion would encroach upon the civil 
from day to day. MacMahon clipped 
this civil power till it was nothing 
more than a chain of .islets lost in the 
military swamps. The citizen ele- 
ment, that is the European contingent, 
was treated by the high and mighty 
gentlemen of the Kasha of Algeria 
like a race of suspected thieves that 
have to be kept at 2 distance; the favors 
of the administration were for the Arab 
officers, for the feudal grand seigneurs, 
for the cadis, for the blood-suckers, 
small and great, and all this under the 
pretext of patriarchism, and of regard 
for the time-honored customs of Is- 
lam, 

And again, Algeria was to hecome 
a French camp, that is to say, » school 
where the officers of Saint Cyr could ex- 
ercise their military skill hy incessant 
expeditions for suppressing skilfully 
encouraged: insurrections; a school 
where they would learn to shoot a lit- 
tle, massacre a little; in short, prac- 
tise their trade upon.the Arabs and 
half-breeds in order to be better able 
afterward to operate upon the Pari- 
sians and the Lyonese. Napoleon 
sought to repeat the coup d'état in Al- 
geria, and it was said that a revolt of 
the Kabyles had been expressly in- 
vented for that purpose. During his 
entire life he had reason to be special- 
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ly grateful to the African colony. He 
liked to surround himself with mame- 
lukes and janizaries, in obedience to a 
tradition current at the Tuileries, for- 
bidding the sovereign to repose much 
confidence in French guards. In their 
stead, &tmeritical periods, have always 
appearedstrangers, the Swiss from the 
Four Cantons, the loyal Germans, the 
Scotch-Irish,and. Savoyards, as the de 
Broglies and MagMahon. 

Although there-was an unrepealed 
law forbidding the employment of for- 
eign mercenaries, the Emperor ma- 
nenvred in Paris his Turcos, and 
Spahis, and Zouitvead.We will not say 
that the Governor-General compre- 
hended the full extent of the plan, the 
execution of which had been confided 
to him; we are inclined to believe 
rather that 1.2 did not perceive either 
the odiousness of it or the absurdity, 
and nothing prevented him from car- 
rying out faithfally and punctually the 
instructions which were in accordance 
with his views, his habits, and his pre- 
jucices. 

The adoption of this plan stupefied 
the colonists of Algeria, as well as all 
French citizens who discussed political 
affairs. The officers, on the other 
hand, were unfeignedly surprised at 
the astonishment of the ‘ pekins,”* 
whose indignation seemed to them 
childish. 

The Governor, meanwhile, exercis- 
ed his dictatorial powers for the bene- 
fit of the military and the clergy, made 
up his reports to the Minister of War 
from the notes furnished by the état- 
major, while he communicated to the 
bishop the orders received from the 
Tuileries. 

Mme. MacMahon was the guardian 
angel of all the venerable canons; the 
magistracy was but a succursal of the 
sacristy. The prefects acted as gen- 
eral secretaries, All the authorities, 
civil, clerical, and military, oppressed 
the poor planters. The lot of the na- 
tives was not more enviable in this 
happy Arabian kingdom. The French 


*A contemptuous military expression for 
civilians. 
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army had been placed at the disposition 
of the bureaux on the one hand, and at 
that of the cadis on the other; they pil- 
laged and extorted, therefore, as if for 
a benediction. The cadis robbed and 
plundered as they had never dared to 
do before. Before the conquest the 
exactions of the feudal chiefs were re- 
strained within the limits of the pa- 
tience of the inhabitants, for when this 
was exhausted they revolted and mas- 
sacred sheiks, agas, and sub-ngas. 
All these bandits now sustained 
by the bayonets of the army of inva- 
sion. The cadis could now exact 
triple and quadruple with impunity. 
They sheared the ewe and skinned the 
wether, saying, ‘It is the order of the 
viceroy.” They threw all the odium 
of their brigandage and _ butcheries 
upon the French government. In fact, 
all these iniquities were perpetrated in 
the name but without the knowledge 
of a government which might perhaps 
have inaugurated a reign of justice and 
equity, but. which never attempted, 
never wished to do so. Itjis true, the 
Governor-General never stole or pil- 
laged, but he connived with thieves 
and robbers. Was a caravan massa- 
cred, colonists murdered or burned— 
‘simple accidents,” no more, no less! 
It need not be said that the personal 
liberty of which MacMahon constituted 
himself the defender in the Senate, was 
only a contemptible fiction in the king- 
dom governed by this braye-and hon- 
est man! 

The press did not even make a pre- 
tence of being free. The journalists 
were muzzled, gagged, thrown into 
prison, amerced in fines. 

The absurdity and incoherence of 
the system which for seven years the 
Marshal applied imperturbably and 
“conscientiously,” surpass all belief. 
Strange and contradictory reign! The 
head of the government annoyed and 
persecuted the colonists; this French 
functionary favored the Arabs at the 
cost of the French citizens; the clergy 
labored to extend the authority of the 
Koran, and to secure the triumph of 
the law of Mohammed over the civil 
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code. This protector of the Arabs 
treated the natives with such brutality 
and cruelty that they were in a state 
of constant revolt. The close of this 
deplorable administration was marked 
by the horrors of « terrible famine, the 
crime of the government, the shame 
of France! For, whatever political 
economists may say 2s to natural laws 
and natural causes, famines which 
ravage whole provinces are no longer 
permissible, as they were in ancient 
times and in fie middle ages. To- 
day they are attribatable to the minis- 
ters of the interior, of commerce, «and 
of public works. 

The famine which ravaged Al gerin 
under MacMahon carried off 217,812 
victims, as officially reported, but this 
was below the truth. For months 
beforehand they had seen this fam- 
ine approaching. The Corps Légis- 
latif had been entreated to take pre- 
ventive measures, but the reigning 
powers were engrussed with other 
cares. A member of the Right even 
replied, * What is it to us?” and the 
native population was literally decima- 
ted. The unhappy victims were unde- 
terred by the horrors of anthropoph- 
agy. Whole tribes sold everything 
they possessed, even to their tents, and 
were left without rags to cover them. 
Mothers offered to sell their daugh- 
ters for ten francs. Crowds of men 
and wemen, entirely naked, might be 
seen pulling up the grass and quarrel- 
ling over afew roots, swarming around 
the decaying’ remains of dead horses, 
or disputing with the vultures carcasses 
covered with vermin. In the towns 
und villages, When the military au- 
thorities went their reunds at night to 
bury the dead, they gathered up cart- 
loads of orphans and sent them to the 
hospitals at Algiers: Robbery, pil- 
lage, and murder increased continual- 
ly, but in general the multitude drag- 
ged their wasted forms into the ditches 
by the roadside, where, with pale faces 
and lightless eyes, they niutely endur- 
ed the last agonies. 

Impartial history will hold MacMa- 
hon responsible in great measure for 
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the horrible insurrection which broke 
out in the colony shortly after the fam- 
ine. Such movements do not impro- 
vise themselves. The causes are to be 
sought for inthe previous events—fam- 
ine, oppression, and bad government. 
It was the “ Arabian kingdom” which 
was the instigator direct, and indirect, 
of this last revolt. The leaders of the 
insurrection were the greatchiefs, the 
acconiplives of the Arab bureaux, the 
knights of the Legiomeof Honor, the 
protégeés of the generals, the intimate 
friends of the colonels with whom 
their relations had not. for a moment 
been interrapted, The insurrection 
waz against the republic, “ because,” 
as they told the cadis and agas, * the 
republic will place the governinent in 
the hands of civilians, and we, friends 
of the° generals, shall all be discharg- 
ed.” There is no question of this in 
the colony. Tales are related which 
the writer dare not print, for fear of 
the great personages who were iumpli- 
cated in the affair, and who are still 
in power. There was probably « se- 
cret complot of the Bonapartists, who 
dreamed of restoring Napoleon during 
the horrors of the siege! The real de- 
signs of the leaders may yet be reveal- 
ed. The insurgent population had 
only one thought, to avenge muinly 
their long suffering and oppression, 
and this vengeance was executed in 
the most horrible manner—murder, 
rapine, incendiarism, and all the atro- 
cities of hate justifying itself by reli- 
gion and patriotism. It was an access 
of holy fury,” as the Greeks charac- 
terized it, an epidemic like the plague, 
a case of socix) pathology, at which his- 
torians and moralists must shake their 
heads. 

But Marshal MacMahon interrupts us 
here with the question, ** What has the 
insurrection to do with me? it broke 
out a year after I had ceased to be 
viceroy!” 

The Governor-General found othe 
colony in a sad condition. «Me left it 
ruined, exasperated, and thvemt@ning. 
His administration, viewed in its mili- 
iary, its clerical, or its Arabic aspeut, 
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was bad inatriplesense. Everything 
had been made worse, more disorder- 
ly, more demoralized. A six years’ 
plague of locusts could not have been 
more disastrous. It is hard to say 
which party cursed it the most bitter- 
ly, the planters or the natives, the 
Jews, the Frenchmen, or the foreign 
immigrants. The natives prepared for 
a revolt which was marked by ineffa- 
ble cruelty, and even the planters 
showed here and there signs of rebel- 
lion. Their patience was exhausted, 
and beneath professions of patriotism 
might be detected subdued murmurs. 
“Why, slas! is Algeria French? if the 
English should invade it we should be 
fools indeed to repulse them!” Only 
a sigh of relief was breathed by the 
colony when at last the Marshal was 
recalled. This was done when Olli- 
vier came into power, on the pretext 
that the whole empire was to be mod- 
elled onaliberal basis. MacMahon had 
reigned six years over Algeria—six 
mortal years!—a sad foretaste of the 
Septennat. Notwithstanding all, Mac- 
Mahon returned to France without any 


apparent diminution of his prestige. 
He was still the glorious hero of Ma- 
genta, the incorruptible man, the soul 
of honor and loyalty, the defender of 


the public liberty! A fresh example 
of the difficulty of undeceiving public 
opinion when once it has classed a 
man in this or that category, marked 
and entered him under certain rubrics. 
And to-day the MacMahon of current 
conversition is an imaginary man, who 
resembles the rex] Marshal as little as 
the laurel-crowned effigy on the pieces 
of five francs resembles the real Na- 
poleon. ‘The popular error is explica- 
ble up to a certain point. MacMahon 
was « bad administrator, but a modest 
man. He reigned in Algeria contra- 
ry to all reason, but impersonally, and 
so as to be free from all responsibility, 
and to always appear as a mere agent 
of superior powers. He wrote his 
despatches in the style of a brigadier 
who is reporting to a cavalry captain, 
and as soon as he received his orders 
sheltered himself behind the authori- 
23 
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ties in Paris. “The Minister of War 
requires.” “The Emperor has order- 
ed—I obey.” His influence was de- 
cisive, though his action was apparent- 
ly indirect. He was better qualified 
to develop ideas which were furnished 
ready to his hand, than to originate 
them for himself. His will is subser- 
vient. His device should be “ I serve.” 
He was born to be second in all things, 
to be the lieutenant of a lieutenant, 
second captain to a captain. That is 
precisely the chief reason why he is 
the first to-day. His superiors fell 
suddenly or were overthrown; he suc- 
ceeds them not because of merit, but 
by right of seniority. Not fatigued 
with acting for himself, he has all the 
more energy to bestow on acting for 
others, as a horse runs faster when sad- 
dled, bridled, and sputred, than when 
left to run of his own free will. He 
seems to be lighter the moment he has 
a jockey upon his back. The profes- 
sion of arms and Catholic education 
filled the administration with the char- 
acters which poison epochs of deca- 
dence. That such is the true character 
of MacMahon is proved by the manner 
in which he conducted the Franco- 
German war. At the beginning of the 
campaign, it will be remembered, Ba- 
zaine and MacMxhon were each ap- 
pointed general-in-chief, one of one 
half, the other of the other, of the army 
of the Rhine. The history of Bazaine 
need not be cited—he who was con- 
demned to denth and reprieved because 
he betrayed France, but who would 
have been executed had he sold so 
much as a single musket to the enemy. 
No doubt if the French nation had se- 
riousty and sincerely desired to extir- 
pate the ulcers from which it was suf- 
fering, instead of covering them over 
with rose-colored plasters, Marshal 
MacMahon, instead of dispensing “ or- 
der, justice, and security,” as he is do- 
ing to-day, would have been called be- 
fore a council of war, side by side with 
his comrade Bazaine. 

For MacMahon is responsible for Se- 
dan, as Bazaine is for Metz. The two 
disasters, alike in their results, should 
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be placed to the account of those who 
were guilty of causing them, though 
the crime was not equal in both cases. 
These unlucky men had betrayed their 
country, the one deliberately and sys- 
tematically, the other by his weak- 
ness and cowardly selfishness. We 
are obliged to keep in our minds the 
old adage, ‘‘Those whom the gods 
wish to destroy they first make mad,” 
so incredible seems the levity, the im- 
prudence, the want of foresight of 
those who plunged into this great war 
with such unconcern. Among these 
triflers was MacMahon, the man of 
honor, grave, taciturn, with such a 
reputation for caution. The persons 
who harbored and piloted him dur- 
ing the first days of that fatal month 
of August have described to me their 
consternation at his ignorance. The 
General-in-Chief hardly knew the po- 
sitions of his own divisions; «s for the 
roads, the forests, the ravines, the 
swamps, as for the ford-<, and hills, 
and railways, he manifested a royal 
indifference. He was almost equally 


indifferent to the strength of the ene- 


my, his movements, his strategic 
plans. MacMahon seemed to have no 
plan except that by which he succeed- 
ed at Magenta. “I will go with the 
cannon.” 

Algeria had been in fact the milita- 
ry school the Government desired it 
should be. There the officers became 
so accustomed to war with the Be- 
douins, that finally they became inca- 
puble of coping with any other than 
Bedouins. There they could station 
themselves where it pleased them, go 
and come at will; for, provided ten 
Frenehmen were opposed to forty of 
these*miserably armed wretches, all 
went smoothly. 

Here was MacMahon with thirty-five 
thousand men idling on the plain of 
Worth-Spichern. From the wooded 
hillsides suddenly poured down upon 
him seventy-five thousand Prussians 
commanded by the Prince Royal, who 
attacked the French on two or three 
sides at once, and massacred them at 
long range without giving them time 
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to approach nearer. MacMahcon is 
brave and his troops are not less so, 
but with such disadvantages he could 
not fail to be routed and driven from 
the field in sad disorder. 

The retreat was most disastrous; the 
Marshal did not even take the precau- 
tion to destroy the bridges behind him 
or to spring the mines, but, leaving 
five thousand prisoners, thirty-six 
cannon, and two flags in the hands of 
the enemy, fled to Nancy, where he ar- 
rived with only eighteen thousand 
men—half hisarmy. From Nancy he 
continued his retreat until he reached 
the camp at Chalons, where he was 
rejoined by the broken, halting divi- 
sions of his former corps. 

The checks at Worth, Wissem- 
bourg, and Forbach were very serious, 
but the case was not yet so desperate; 
ali could yet be saved except the em- 
pire, the fall of which was inevitable. 
Born of the coup d'état, without prin- 
ciple or morals, it had in itself no 
power of resistance; it could exist 
while successful, and no longer. 

At the counsel of war convened at 
Chalons, when consulted by the Em- 
peror, MacMahon expressed it as his 
opinion that ‘* the only means of sav- 
ing France was to fall back upon 
Paris.” But Bonaparte shook his 
head and in a hesitating voice object- 
ed: “The strategic may 
require one thing, and political neces- 
sity another. 


necessities 


Could we not, as Pali- 
kao and the Empress advise, try to 
join hands with Bazine, and take 
Metz for our base of operations, instead 
of Paris?” Now it was MacMahon’s 
turn to shake his head, but he only re- 
plied, “If your Majesty desires it.” 

Thus it was that the fatal march 
upon Sedan was decided. Mark that 
at this time the Emperor had no ofll- 
cial command, and followed the army 
as an amateur. MacMahon had the 
right to follow his own judgment, and 
it was his duty to act on his clearest 
convictions. It was for him to say 
to the Emperor, ‘I wish this, and I 
do not wish that.” 

MacMahon then committed himself 
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to a foolish enterprise against which 
at first his military instinct revolted. 
He decided to stake the salvation of 
the dynasty of Napoleon against that 
of France, knowing that there were 
ten times as may chances for ruining 
his country as there were for saving 
the fortunes of Bonaparte. We call 
this act a crime, we consider it treason. 

In reality the conduct of MacMahon 
differs from that of Bazaine only in 
degree. They both detested the re- 
public, which was already shaking off 
the stone which had been rolled upon 
her during the night of December, 
1851. They both ignored their coun- 
try, and considered only their indi- 
vidual preferences. But Bazaine be- 
trayed not only France but the em- 
pire, and perhaps the Emperor; while 
MacMahon betrayed France alone, only 
France! Bazaine wished to build his 
personal fortune on the ruins of a 
whole nation, on the rubbish of a 
reign, while MacMahon could gain very 
little by his assured expedition. Ba- 
zine was a sort of corsair, a bucca- 
neer, the great filibuster, the “ black- 
guard,” as poor Maximilian character- 
ized him. While at Wilhelmshéhe 
Bonaparte had nothing but praise for 
MacMahon, “ who had sacrificed every- 
thing for him, all his army, and even 
his country.” Afterward MacMahon 
pushed his generosity so far as to ex- 
culpate the Emperor from having giv- 
en any order to march upon Sedan, 
saying it was his desire and his deci- 
sion alone, 

This generosity explains itself. 
MacMahon, being sole commander, is 
solely responsible. If he admits to- 
day that he ran the risk contrary to 
his convictions, he admits his own 
guilt. While maintaining that he ap- 
proved the expedition of Sedan, he 
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himself in exonerating 
Bonaparte. He was only deceived in 
his calculations. Not being strate- 
gists, we do not care to discusss tactics. 
We admit willingly the arguments of 
the defenders of MacMahon. There is 
nothing absurd in principle in the tre- 
mendous enterprise of a countermarch 
in order to rejoin Bazaine; it might 
even have had brilliant results. If 
Bazaine had approved it, if MacMahon 
himself had not wasted precious time 
with the Emperor, who was always an 
incumbrance, if the army had been 
full of spirit instead of being demo- 
ralized, and in frightful disorder—in 
other words, the expedition might 
have been very judicious if it had 
not been absurd. This was also the 
opinion of the commander-in-chief in 
the camp at Chalons, before the Em- 
peror had induced him to change his 
mind. 

It was, however, impossible to effect 
the junction if Bazaine did not ap- 
prove it. During Bazaine’s trial at 
Trianon, an incident occurred which 
made a profound impression. It was 
asserted that Bazaine had sent » mes- 
sage to MacMahon saying: ‘* You will 
do better not to make the attempt— 
for we are forced to wait, being al- 
ready blockaded.”* This despatch 
ought to have arrested MacMuhon’s 
dangerous movement toward the east. 
The Marshal, loyalty personified, ex- 
plicitly denied having receiyed this 
despatch, bot the witnesses no less 
explicitly established the fact that it 
had been received. The inference to 
be drawn in regard to the Marshal's 
veracity is the reverse of flattering. 


exonerates 


* The rest of the despatch read, ‘We are 
checked, but not seriously. We can adrasce 
when we will. We wait for you.” 
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MY HERO. 


66 IS is my s’ip, an’ me’s de Doot 
ob Edinbubs.”’ 
“No, Dollie, you ain't. 

duke, and you’re the duchess. 

can’t be a duke, you silly!” 

** Me’s not silly dirl, an’ me tan be 
de doot. Mayn’t me be a doot, an’ 
wear dold buckons, Lelly dear? Dorge 
says me mayn’t.” 

‘What a bloke youare, Dollie! as if 
you could be a duke! Why, you'll 
wear a crown if you're the princess— 
princess—what’s her name? Now, 
hold your head still, do, and I'll put it 
on. I won’t play with you, Dollie, if 
you're so ‘diculous, an’ don’t do what 
I’ve telled you. hey 


I'm the 
A girl 


There, now! 

This threat extinguishes Dollie— 
poor, small Dollie of four! She sub- 
mits to be hauled ponderously from 
the old wicker chair on the lawn (H. 
M. S. Galatea for the nonce) by 
George’s stout arms; and to have her 
wee, round face, and shining, crocus- 
colored curls made hideous by a stiff, 
unwieldy crown of brown paper pin- 
ned together by nurse. It is much 
too big, so big that it drops down over 
the baby brows and blue eyes; and 
Dollie has to hold it up painfully with 
one dimpled paw in order to get even 
a little glimpse of George, who is busy 
attiring himself in an old zouave 
jacket of mine with gold buttons. 
Somehow, though Dollie has never 
heard of woman's rights, she feels that 
hers have been trampled on at pres- 
ent; and that George—dogmatic seven- 
year-old George, with shaggy golden 
hair cut across the forehead, and fall- 
ing over his sailor collar behind—has 
decidedly the best share of life; and 
that she, Dollie, must submit, or be 
left to enjoy her feminine rights in 
loneliness. Above, the sky is very, 
very blue, a deep vault of dazzling 
sapphire just blistered on the horizon 
with white. The very trees seem to 


hang their heads under the weight of 
green. Greai clusters of roses, pink, 
yellow, and velvety crimson, waggle 
to and fro, and burst in showers of 
gaudy petals upon the yellowing emer- 
aldofthelawn. The jessamine which 
covers the front of the rectory is like 
a night beneath the tropics, it is so in- 
crusted with white, gleaming stars. 
The bands of scarlet geraniums and 
azure-cupped nemophyla, under the 
plane trees on the edge of the lawn, 
make my eyes ache with their painful 
glare. Even the weight of fragrance 
from those tall, snow-white lilies and 
shady seringa bushes is too much on 
such aday. I lean back in a low cane 
chair under the biggest plane tree, my 
head against the trunk, my idle hands 
barely closed over the neglected work 
in my lap; while up from the river 
comes the “swish, swish ” of the canal 
boat through the lazy, sun-brimmed 
waters, the whistle of the boy who 
drives those great, heavy horses along 
the tow-path, and the fuint, sweet 
jingle of the bells on their harness. 
Mrs. Peveril, the rector’s widowed sis- 
ter, who lives with him since his wife’s 
death, is out paying calls in the pony 
carriage. My master is in the study 
working, I suppose (no heat seems to 
make him idle), and George and Dol- 
lie rehearse a revised edition of the 
marriage ceremony under the magno- 
lia tree. 

“Will you love, wash up, and bay 
at me?” says George, calmly uniting 
the offices of priest and bridegroom 
in his own person; and Dollie an- 
swers: “Es, Dorge; but oo'll let me 
dive in de s’ip wis oo af'erwards,” 
with a wise precaution which it is a 
pity other brides are not allowed to 
follow. I shut my eyes, and feel 
drowsily, deliciously, disgracefully 
lazy; only how is it possible to be 
anything else on one of the drowsy, 
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delicious days with which heaven oft- 
en favors Devonshire in the leafy 
month of June? 

I cannot have quite dropped off to 
sleep, however; for presently I am 
conscious that some one else has 
come out on the lawn, and is looking 
at us. A voice says, “How happy 
you all look!” and I, opening my 
eyes with a start, see the Rev. Mr. 
Clifford (my master, as I call him) 
standing close to us, a broad felt hat 
shading his mild gray eyes, his hands, 
still holding the “* Athenwum,” folded 
behind his back, his tall figure slightly 
bowed as he smiles down on the young 
trio before him. We look up, and 
smile athim. EvenI am not as much 
ashamed of my idleness as a governess 
should be; and the children raise a 
delighted shout that papa shall come 
and * play too.” 

“Pipa can be Dean Stanley,” cries 
George in high glee. ‘ Papa, me an’ 
Dollie’s being married.” 

“Indeed!” says papa coming over 
tome. ‘Is not that a rather solemn 


proceeding to tike place without the 


paternal benediction? Suppose I play 
at forbidding the banns? ” 

“They are enacting the Duke's 
wedding, sir,” say I, giving up my 
chair to him, and subsiding on to an 
inverted flower-pot instead. 

“And you’re to be Dean Stanley, 
papa. Oh! won’t it be jolly!” adds 
George, thrusting himself between his 
father's knees, and dancing with ex- 
citement. My master makes a little 
“moue”—expressive of what depo- 
nent saith not. 

“If you are going to pile undesired 
dignities on me, Georgie, couldn't you 
make me Metropolitan of St. Peters- 
burg at once?” he suggests. “I 
would be just as agreeable.” 

George considers a moment; then 
with a deep sigh, ‘No, you can't be 
that, because, you see, I can’t perounce 
it; and Dollie can’t neither. She 
can’t perounce any but littlest words. 
It’s such a bother.” 

Mr. Clifford laughs, and takes the 
guilty Dollie on his knee. ‘ My but- 
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tereup, who has been extinguishing 
you?” he says, tossing the brown-pa- 
per crown on to the lawn, and kiss- 
ing the little flushed face. “I am 
afraid being duchess is fatiguing work, 
wee woman, if truth were known.” 
And indeed Dollie heaves a sigh of re- 
lief at the deprivation of her dignities, 
mumbles with her lips against her fa- 
ther’s, ‘Me so welly s‘eepy, papa,” 
and curls herself up like a little dor- 
mouse for a doze. 

A kind man, Mr. Clifford, one of 

those grave and gracious natures which 
never run riot in joy, or sour under 
sorrow; a man in whose arms infants 
love to nestle, and to whose feet 
stray dogs run for protection; a 
man with a large, gentle heart, and a 
wise, studious mind; most pure from 
evil himself, most pitiful to evil in 
others. Iam very proud of my mas- 
ter, proud and fond too; and I have 
ause for both; for indeed he is ex- 
ceedingly kind and good tome. Let 
me never forget that—most kind and 
good. 

‘‘ And where is my sister gone?” he 
asks after a minute or two's silent con- 
templation of his sleeping daughter. 
Dollie is wonderfully iike her mother, 
even as I remember her, weak and 
wasted. 

“Out in the pony carriage, sir, I 
believe, to pay calls.” 

“And bring young Glyn home. 
By the way,” with «a sudden start, 
“I did tell you, did I not?” 

* What, sir?” 

“ About this boy's coming.” 

‘Boy! No.” 

“How very stupid Iam; and Em- 
ma told me so particularly to mention 
it. He is one of our Ashantee heroes, 
and he is coming to spend a short time 
with us. Emma said she would meet 
him at the station, and told me to ask 
you to see to the children having their 
holiday plumage on at tea; and the 
table prettily laid; plenty of fruit and 
flowers, she said. Dear me, what a 
mercy I cameout! I should certainly 
have forgotten.” 

“A mercy indeed!” I echo wih a 
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little inward shiver at the thought of 
Mrs. Peveril returning with her guest 
to find no preparations made for his 
welcome. The next moment, how- 
ever, being a patriotic and enthusi- 
astic damsel, even that thought fades 
before the recollection of the guest's 
title toa grand reception; and I re- 
peat with an ecstatic gulp, ‘One of 
our Ashantee soldiers, really 2?” 

“Yes. Carr Glyn, of the Rifles ; 
captain now, by the way, thanks to 
the blacks having finished off two of 
lis superiors. He was only a junior 
lieutenant when he went out. Ah, 
well, one man’s meat is generally an- 
other man’s poison in this world. Let 
us hope in the next there will be no 
such bar between the brotherhood of 
sympathy. Captain Norris was Carr’s 
greatest friend; and yet the boy writes 
of his promotion as if——But after 
all, you cut the best roses so as to give 
the others room to blow.” 

** And he has earned his reward gal- 
lantly, sir. They all have,” I say 


warmly, and with a little unconscious 


resentment in my tone which makes 
Mr. Clifford smile. 

** Ah, my dear, you are young, and 
your sympathies are all with the young 
and living. Where are you going? ” 

«*To see about the things Mrs. Pev- 
eril wished done, sir.” 

‘Make haste back then. 
take care of the bairns.” 

* Won't they trouble you, sir?” 

“No. A little of the kingdom of 
heaven does one good after much of 
this earth’s slavery; and I have been 
slaving hard to-day. Go and plume 
your feathers for the conquering 
hero.” 

“The children’s feathers,” I put in 
laughingly, as I run off; but, all the 
sume, after I have seen to the decora- 
tion of the table with tall vases of 
rosesand jessamine, and shallow bask- 
ets of luscious strawberries, and white 
and scarlet cherries; after I have as- 
sisted nurse to lay out Dollie’s white 
frock and blue sash and Georgie’s 
Sunday suit, I slip away to my own 
wee, lavender-scented chamber over 


I will 
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the porch, retwist the coil of wavy 
bronze-colored hair on the top of my 
small, vain head, change my limp 
morning gown for one of lilac muslin, 
fresh and crisp as starch and fluting 
irons can make it, and even go to the 
length of tucking a little knot of wax- 
white seringa and lemon-scented ver- 
bena into my belt, where I hope Mrs. 
Peveril won't notice it. I don’t want 
to leave Byssham vicarage even for 
home when there are too many 
mouths there already. Dollie does 
not disapprove of the adornment. 
Seated on my bed with her starched 
skirts spread round her like a cheese 
plate, she looks on gravely, and says 
with a demure sigh when all is done: 
“* Now tate me down. Oo welly pitty, 
I sink; more welly pitty zan papa!” 

We, I and the children, enter the 
drawing-room hand in hand, George 
prancing “like the Shah's — pink 
horse,” and Dollie hanging back with 
all her weight, one fat finger tucked 
half-way down her throat in shy dread 
of the stranger. Between the two I 
am rather flushed »nd breathless, and 
only get a glimpse of Mrs. Peveril, and 
beside her a tall, slim lad in light gray, 
who springs to his feet.as my master 
says, “Ah, here are the children!” 
and comes forward with outstretched 
hand and a pleased, surprised look, 
saying something about “ not knowing 
there was a grown-up Miss Clifford.” 

Of course it is horribly awkward. 
Of course my face is scarlet with con- 
fusion, and my hands grasp the chil- 
dren’s tighter in the endeavor not to 
see the hand held out to me. Says 
Mrs. Peveril, in that peculiarly quench- 
ing tone which I dread most: 

“Miss Leslie is the children’s gov- 
erness, Carr. Come here, my loves, 
and speak to Captain Glyn. Miss Les- 
lie, shut the door if you please.” 

This is Mrs. Peveril’s little way of 
setting things to rights. My master’s 
is different. He is near the door, and 
before I can obey has shut it, laying 
his hand lightly on my shoulder. 

“Yes, Miss Leslie is the children’s 
good angel,” he says, with that smile 
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in the voice which one can hear. “If 
she makes Dollie like herself, I shall 
have a grown-up daughter to be proud 
of. Let me introduce Captain Glyn to 
you, my dear.” 

And so I am made known in proper 
form to the hero from Ashantee. Ido 
not think Mrs. Peveril is pleased; but 
when her brother speaks in that tone 
she does not dare interfere. I should 
not, I know. It is a very pleasant 
evening. Over the piled-up flowers 
and fruit, the rich cream, savory pies, 
and home-made cakes of our Devon- 
shire tea-table, I catch glimpses of a 
young, bright face, tanned by the sun, 
and so handsome—so wonderfully 
handsome; and a little girlish hand, 
not looking big enough to hold a 
sword, but seamed right across with 
one broad red scar—‘‘a nigger’s lick,” 
he tells George laughing. Dollie prof- 
its by my abstraction to eat so much 
cake that she falls asleep in my lap af- 
ter ten, and has to be carried off to 
bed; but George is so fascinated by 
the hero’s tales that he demands an 
hour's grace, which being conceded I 
am sent for from Dollie’s bedside to go 
down again, Mrs. Peveril never being 
quite easy as to what George may say 
or do, unless I am there to look after 
him. Somehow the hour of supervi- 
sion to-night gets stretched to two, and 
Iam glad of it. Ol! that pitiless sun, 
those terrible marches, and cowardly 
enemies, how can he laugh over them 
now as he does! But I forgot; gallant 
natures make light of what turns weak 
wonien’s blood to water. When at 
last George and I say “ good-night,” 
I become slowly conscious that I have 
been staring silently into that glorious 
young soldier face like a galvanized 
kitten all the evening, and that my 
ridiculous fingers are hot and trem- 
bling from the light touch of that scar- 
red right hand. 

We are all gathering cherries in the 
orchard this morning—we, meaning 
George, Dollie, and I, bien enten- 
dus. Above our head a light green 
tapestry of leaves rustles softly in the 
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fresh breeze, and the countless scarlet, 
shining, translucent balls glisten ruby- 
like in the sunshine, against a sky all 
glorious cobalt blue, and _piled-up 
masses of white. Under our feet is 
the short, sweet grass, green as emer- 
ald, and starred with golden, wide- 
lipped buttercups. George and I 
spring, and stretch, and clutch at the 
ripe fruit, while little Dollie sits on the 
grass and laughs as the crimson show- 
ers ratile into the deep basket prepur- 
ed for them. George’s one idea now 
is soldiering. : 

**Oh, Miss Leslie,” he cries, his left 
cheek perilously distended by an unu- 
sually big * black heart,” “don’t you 
wish you was a soldier, like Cousin 
Carr?” (Captain Glyn is a cousin of 
the Peverils, so my pupils have adopt- 
ed him.) ‘It would be so jolly. You 
could dress up like » man, you know. 
Bill Stumpkins, the blacksmith’s son 
at Chorley, went for « drummer boy, 
and had his leg blown right off by a 
bullet, you know, and I’m sure Mrs. 
Stumpkins would Jend you his jacket 
and trousers. Bill is no biggerer than 
you ’cepting about here, you know "— 
clasping my waist with two purple- 
stained, sticky hands. ‘You goes in 
there, you know, and gets lickler than 
me; but Bill te 

« Yes, I fear Bill’s jacket would have 
to be slightly taken in at the waist,” 
says a laughing voice; and turning 
round, I see Captain Glyn leaning 
aguinst the trunk of a cherry tree, his 
bright blue eyes dancing with amuse- 
ment. It is very odd, but, like “ An- 
nie’s little lamb” in the nursery song, 
‘‘wheresoe’er the ‘children’ are that 
‘soldier's’ sure to follow.” I suppose 
I ought to object to it; but I don't. I 
like Carr Glyn, and I like being near 
him, looking at him, and listening to 
his light, daring talk. I think he likes 
me too; he always tries to draw me 
into the conversation, and yesterday 
evening he gave Georgie a little bunch 
of wild harebells to give me. I 
shouldn't have thought much of. that; 
but later, when Mrs. Peveril asked 
him if he had enjoyed a picnic to 
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which he had gone with the Gore- 
Langtons, he said it was “ beastly stu- 
pid,” and that the only pleasant five 
minutes in the day were when he got 
away from all those over-dressed girls 
into a little copse full of harebells, and 
thouglit of the vicarage and its inhab- 
itants. Mrs. Peveril said, ‘Now, 
Carr, there’s a pretty compliment to 
your old cousin!” and then he looked 
at me—such a saucy, merry look! I 
wonder if he saw the harebells in my 
belt. 

Now, while I am blushing furious- 
ly at his sudden appearance, he says, 
as calmly as possible: 

“ Well, Miss Leslie, what do you say 
to George’s proposition? I shall sec- 
ond it most heartily, provided you 
promise to enlist in my regiment. I 
don’t think I could suffer you to ap- 
pear in any other; against regimental 
rules, you know.” 

“Captain Glyn,” say I primly, and 
stripping the cherries vigorously from 
a long, slender bough, “if you were 
more used to children, you would know 
that they never talk anything but non- 
sense—George especially.” 

“Why, Miss Leslie, you know you 
told me there’s nothing you'd like bet- 
ter than to have crossed the Prah with 
Cousin Carr, if you been a man,” cries 
George. ‘Carr, do ask Mrs. Stump- 
kins about the jacket; she'll do it for 
you. Our Emily put it on for fun 
on Wednesday when we went about 
the washings. Mrs. Stumpkins’s our 
washerwoman, you know; and she 
hadn't sent home one of Miss Leslie's 
stockings, and P 

“GEORGE!” a shriek of deprecation 
drowned in a ringing laugh from Carr 
Glyn. 

« Well, Emily said it was yours, Miss 
Leslie. But what ‘ould you do about 
your hair? Cousin Carr's is short.” 

“Yes,” says Captain Glyn, persist- 
ing in encouraging George's volubili- 
ty. “Iam afraid I should have to cut 
off some of those auburn tresses. Re- 
gimental rales, you know.” 

“Aunt Emma takes hers off at 
night,” puts in George confidentially. 
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“That's much nicer. Emily says she 
buys all her hair in London; bat Miss 
Leslie hasn’t got money enough. She's 
too poor, you know. Isn't it a pity 
she’s so poor? When I’m a man I’m 
going to marry her and give her all 
my——” 

How much further George would 
have run on within the protection of 
Captain Glyn’s arms and Captain 
Glyn’s mocking eyes is uncertain; for 
at this moment Dollie, who has been 
sitting quietly on the grass at my feet, 
stuffing cherries into her little pink 
mouth, sets up such a doleful roar that 
it drowns all else, and I forget George 
in snatching her up in my arms, and 
asking anxiously is she hurt. “ What 
is it, my darling?” 

**Don't do away, Lelly. Tay wis 
me an’ papa. Me don’t want oo do 
away.” Dollie sobs between every 
roar, and with fat arms clasped round 
my neck as I carry her away toward 
the house. Some one stops us before 
we reach it—some one whose study 
window looks out on the orchard—and 
asks: 

** What has happened? 
tle girl hurt?” 

“Lelly doin’ away, papa,” cries 
Dollie, still holding me with one hand 
while she stretches the other to her 
father. ‘* Cuthin Carr’s doin to tate her 
away wis him. Tell Lelly not to do.” 

“It is some nonsense of George’s,” 
I put in hurriedly, almost crossly; but 
why should my ridiculous face grow 
so red, and why are children so irra- 
tional? “He wanted me to be a 
soldier, and Dollie took it in earnest. 
Dollie, how can you be so silly?” 

But my master takes the little 
goosey in his arms, and does not 
laugh asI think he might. On the 
contrary, there is a strange look, half 
sad, half severe, as he says: 

“Don’t scold Dollie because her 
love for you makes her selfish, Miss 
Leslie. We older ones might give 
you ‘God speed’ aloud if you were to 
go from us; but I am afraid we should 
all cry out terribly in private.” 


Is my lit- 
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I think it is about this time that 
things begin to go wrong: not very 
wrong—in such a peaceful place as 
Byssham vicarage that would be vir- 
tually impossible—but just enough 
wrong to be different from usual; and 
the worst of it is that there is no earth- 
ly cause for it, and that every one 
seems equally to blame, except Cap- 
tain Glyn—I must say that. He does 
nothing, poor fellow! except be bright- 
er and more pleasant day by day; but 
for the rest of us—well, for me, I may 
as well begin with my own faults— 
there is something decidedly out of 
joint. Iseem always ina hurry and 
a fidget now. George's spelling is te- 
dious, and Dollie’s A B C wearing. 
My clothes won’t go on as easily as 
usual, and my hair takes an immense 
time “doing.” George twice tells me 
Iam “cross,” and I tell him he is 
naughty, and we have words on the 
subject; while Dollie, instead of stick- 
ing to me as usual like a little leech, 
slips away to nurse, and says in self- 
defence when sought for, ** Lelly neb- 
ber tell me tories now.” But how can 
I tell stories when I am listening to 
those terrible ones of Carr Glyn’s 
Ashantee adventures? and would not 
any one be cross when, if George 
would only finish his spelling quickly, 
Captain Glyn has promised to row us 
down to Chorley, where the children’s 
grandmother lives, and so spare us a 
long, hot walk? He seems always try- 
ing to find little things to pleasure us 
in. Indeed, I think he would live in 
the school-room if he were allowed 
(which he is not); and he has brought 
me new music from London, and a 
lovely water-color sketch of Birket 
Foster’s to copy; and often says he 
wishes the Gore-Langton girls, or 
even Ladies Emmeline and Mary Firth 
were half as nice and natural as I am. 
I think he is nice, and yet somehow 
T don’t feel particularly happy; in fact, 
sometimes I don’t feel happy at all. 
For one thing, Mrs. Peveril is cross, 
very cross. She has snubbed me 
more than once before Carr, and is 
always pouncing on me at odd inter- 
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vals as if in the hope of finding me 
idle. Iam afraid I am rather idle of 
late. Twice I have quite forgotten 
Dollie in the garden; and once I let 
George get up to his knees in a mud- 
dy ditch because I was listening to 
something Captain Glyn (he had join- 
ed us in our walk) was tellingme. Of 
course it was very careless :nd neglect- 
ful, but I never did so before, and 
Mrs. Peveril need not be quite so an- 
gry, or say such unpleasant things. 
Am I to blame because this gallant, 
sunny-hearted young soldier likes to 
be with me? No one else does, ex- 
cept the children. I should be lonely 
enough otherwise. Even my master 
never comes near me now, but has 
taken to almost living in the library; 
and though he once interposes to res- 
cue me from one of Mrs. Peveril’s lec- 
tures, it is done in a way which shows 
me he thinks me quite as much to 
blame as she does. He looks terribly 
ill, it is true; and yet when I once ask 
him (timidly, for his manner is so al- 
tered) if he is unwell, he says * No,” 
very shortly; then comes back, apolo- 
gizes for his abruptness, and goes 
quickly away before I can speak. In- 
deed, I hardly see him at all now; 
and he seldom speaks to me even 
when we meet. It is very strange. 
Sometimes I feel almost inclined to 
cry about it; he used to be so kind, so 
wondrously kind and gentle. And even 
now he is not unkind, for often I find 
the very little duties I have been neg- 
lecting lightened for me, and that 
papa has taken out the children 
for their afternoon walk, so that I am 
free to amuse myself as I list, and 
“look melancholy ” over my freedom, 
as Captain Glyn says when he sud- 
denly overtakes me in my solitary 
constitutional. 

“Mr. Clifford has taken the chil- 
dren,” I say pettishly. 

“And are not you thankful? I 
should have thought you would be de- 
lighted to get rid of the little plagues. 
Why, they are always plastered to 
your side.” 

“Indeed they are not,” I cry. 
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“They used to be; but now they 
are quite—quite glad to go to their 
papa. It is very——” and here I 
choke and try to wink away some- 
thing misty in my eyes. 

“And you are jealous!” exciaims 
Carr. “Jealous about a couple of 
tiresome brats! I wish to Heaven I 
were in their shoes for one half hour. 
Why, you ought to bless old Clifford 
for his paternal affection.” 

“ He is not so old,” I say resentful- 
ly. ‘He is only forty-one.” 

«And therefore old, in comparison 
with myself of twenty-five and you of 
twenty-one.” 

** How do you know my age?” 

“George told me. Please don’t 
look so indignant. I can’t help your 
pupil’s confidences. But I must say I 
was glad to hear it.” 

“‘T must say I can’t guess why!” 

“After that solemn age a young 
lady is out of leading-strings, and is 
free to be as unworldly and happy as 
she pleases. I like freedom.” 

Captain Glyn’s voice is merry, but 
his eyes are not. Their blue depths are 


looking into mine with a tender, anx- 
Somehow I can’t 
answer by reason of a flutter in my 
Also my face has turned scar- 
let; and all of a sudden it flashes on 
me that the rector’s guest has no bu- 
siness to be walking with the rector’s 


jous expression. 


throat. 


governess. 

“I am going home now,” I say, 
stopping abruptly. ‘So good-by for 
the present.” 

**Good-by! and why? 
home too.” 

“No, you were going to the hall.” 

“I have changed my mind; I like 
being with you better.” 

** But I do not like it.” 

“ Again why?” 

**Because—because I don’t” (ra- 
ther Jamely). 

“Do I bore you so 
then?” 

**No, not at all; but I don’t think 
Mrs. Peveril would be pleased.” 

«Hang Mrs. Peveril! What could 
she say but that I am happier with you 


Iam going 


dreadfully 
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than with any one else, and would fain 
snatch every minute——” 

“Cuptain Glyn, don’t talk in that 
way, please.” 

Iam hurrying on quickly now. He 
overtakes, and puts his hand on my 
arm. 

‘“*Miss Leslie,” he says, ‘‘why are 
you so cruel? Am I not unfortunate 
enough, that you grudge me even the 
few precious moments of your society 
which make life bearable?” 

“Unfortunate! You!” 

“Yes; don’t you know? Ah, Miss 
Leslie—Marion, let me call you so 
once—can’t you pity me at least for 
my folly, if folly it is, in loving you, 
and o 

‘*Miss Leslie! 
was Miss Leslie! Do stop.” 

It is George’s voice, and it comes 
through a break in the hedge under 
which we are walking. I look up with 
a start, and see, on the other side, Mr. 
Glifford with Dollie in his arms and 
George by the hand. Even in that 
moment of agitation I think how ill, 
how awfully ill and worn he is look- 
ing, somewhat as he did in that terri- 
ble time after Mrs. Clifford’s death, 
more than a year ago; but though I 
try to say something—what I hardly 
know—in my confusion, he does not 
look at me; he looks at Captain Glyn, 
and to him he says: 

“I thought you had gone to the 
hall, Carr?” 

“Was on my way there, but met 
Miss Leslie hurrying home alone, and 
thought I had better see her safe to the 
gate. So many tramps about just 
now.” 

“ Thank you. Now I have met you, 
however, I will take care of Miss Les- 
lie myself. I hope she will never be 
in want of protection under my roof.” 

There is something stern, almost 
menacing in my master’s tone; it 
makes me tremble instinctively. Cap- 
tain Glyn, who, of course, is not so 
toolish, merely helps me through the 
hedge (squeezing my hand at the same 
time, for which I should like to box 
his ears), lifts his hat, and departs. I 


Papa, I knewed it 
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trudge on at Mr. Clifford's side, and 
feel wofully inclined to cry. It isa 
miserable walk, and my master’s 
grave, constrained efforts at talking 
make it worse. Once Dollie bursts out, 
“Lelly, does Cuthin Carr love oo 
welly ” but is peremptorily check- 
ed, and after that a terrible silence 
falls—a silence so terrible that it 
makes even this little coward desper- 
ate. As we near the porch, and Mr. 
Clifford gives Dollie over to her nurse, 
I say hoarsely : 

** May I speak to you, sir?” 

For the first time he looks at me, a 
keen, searching look, half pain, half 
relief; then he says very gently: 

“ Assuredly you may. Come with 
me,” and leads the way to the library. 
The sun is setting in a haze of golden 
fire behind the dusky, purpled line of 
woods on Birnam hills. A _ gentle 
breeze comes in at the open window, 
cooling my hot face, rumpling the pa- 
pers on the writing table, and laden 
with sweet scents of faint, red clover, 
and fresh-cut hay. I,in my white dress 
and straw hat, am in the shadow; but 


my master’s noble countenance and tall, 
bent figure are all gilded by one last 


ray of deep red gold. A bee is softly 
humming among the feathery sprays 
of clematis at the window; and far 
away I hear the gentle tinkle of a 
cattle bell among the river meadows. 
Says my master kindly: 

* Well, my dear?” 

“If you please, may I go away for 
a little—home, I mean? I want to 
go.” That is just how I blurt it out. 
I can do it no other way, my eyes are 
too full. ' 

Mr. Clifford looks at me anxiously ; 
but he only says: ‘* Certainly you may. 
Do you mean at once?” * 

“ Yes—that is, if—if you can spare 
me.” 

A little while ago I would not have 
asked it; but how coolly he grants 
my request. After all, lam nothing 
to him or any one—save this soldier 
boy. 

** We will spare you if you wish it,” 
and then he makes a pause. Is this to 
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be all? Not quite. As I move rest- 
lessly, uncertain whether to go or 
stay, he gues on: 

“I do not like to ask questions, 
Miss Leslie; but as a friend who cares 
very heartily for your interest, do you 
mind telling me if you have any rea- 
son in especial for going away? ” 

The kind, gentle tone! it breaks 
down all my armor at a breath, and I 
burst into a flood of childish tears. 

“IT am not behaving well; I am 
not pleasing you, or anybody, and I 
know it; and I ought to go away. I 
—I—” sobbing violently, with my face 
in my hands —“ perhaps if you would 
take me back again afterwards I 
should do better.” 

A kind hand is laid on my shoulder. 
Not even this childish passion can irri- 
tate some natures. 

**My dear, pray don’t cry in this 
way. You pain me. Has any one 
blamed you? I have not.” 

“You!” with my face lower still, 
hidden on my knees. ‘* No, you are 
too good to blame any one; but you 
know it is true; and—and so do I; 
and—and besides——” 

‘*Besides?” he repeats, his voice 
very grave. ‘There is another rea- 
son then! My dear, you may be frank 
with me indeed. Has it anything te 
do with Captain Glyn?” 

I make no answer; only every inch 
of my face and body seems to burn 
with shamed scarlet blushes. 

“He admires you,” said my master 
slowly, ‘‘and he has told you so. 
Yes, I knew that before this after- 
noon.” 

**But he never said so before, in- 
deed he did not,” I cry, lifting a wet, 
crimsoned face for a moment. “I 
should have told you if o 

“IT am sure you would,” he answers 
very kindly. ‘* And now, will you 
tell me something more? Carr Glyn 
has said he loves you. Is his love re- 
turned?” 

“I—I—Oh! Mr. Clifford, please 
don’t be angry——” 

*““My child, it is not you I am 
angry with. It is natural you should 
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care for him, a young, brave soldier, 
good-looking and good-tempered. It 
is natural, too—very natural—that he 
should care for you; but ne was very 
wrong to tell you so, or let you guess 
it. I warned him when os 

“When!” My face is still lifted 
wonderingly. This is a new revela- 
tion, and how bitterly stern my mas- 
ter’s voice has grown! 

“Ah! young folks think the elder 
ones are blind. I suppose caring for 
your happiness so much made me 
extra quick to see when it was peril- 
led. My dear, don’t look so pale. 
You shall be happy if I can aid you. 
Only tell me this: has Carr Glyn 
told you that he is already engaged?” 

* Engaged!” I repeat the words 
half dizzily, but something is bob- 
bing up and down in my heart. 

“Yes,” he says very gently, ‘‘ and 
for the last two years, to Miss Gore- 
Langton. To keep that engagement 


now, when tlie love that prompted it 
is gone as utterly as it must have 
gone before he spoke to you, would 
be sin; but remember, she cared for 


him, and——” 


“He will care for her again,” I 
break in. “He cares for her now 
really, I dare say. This is nothing; 
it will pass away when I am gone. 
Engaged! Oh! I am so glad, so glad. 
But to Miss Gore-Langton of ali— 
Ah! what does it matter who it is, sol 
need not blame myself for having in- 
jured him or any one by my folly?” 

My master stares at me, at my eyes 
sparkling and face flushing with joy 
and relief. I fancy he thinks I have 
gone mad. 

“You are—glad!” he says, “ and 
yet you love him!” 

“Oh! no, no, I don’t. That is what 
I wanted to say. [liked him so much; 
he was such a hero, you know, and so 
kind and pleasant; and—and no one 
seemed to care as much—— But I don’t 
love him. I don’t think I ever could 
that way—as his wife. It was quite 
different. Oh! Mr. Clifford,” and my 
face drops into my hands again with 
shame, “I suppose it was just a sort 
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of flirting, though I never thought of 
it; and now I have vexed you, and 
neglected Dollie and George, and 
they will never love me the same 
again. Please, please let me go away 
at once—to-night.” 

“ Yes, it might be better to go away 
for a little,” he says very low—so low 
that I can hardly hear; for I am ecry- 
ing bitterly now in very shame and 
sorrow. 

“If you could only forgive me,” I 
stammer out exceedingly humbly 
among my sobs. *If you could let 
me come back again after a time. 
I do love Dollie so very much, I 
couldn’t bear to go for good.” 

“Do you think any of us could 
bear it?” asked my master. The sun 
has set long ago now; but there is a 
faint green light away in the west, 
and the scent of the magnolias comes 
heavily upon the fluttering breaths of 
air. Stooping over me, he takes my 
hands from my fuce, and holds them 
in his own. 

** Marion, you said none of us cared 
for you much. Which would you 
rather have, the love which, taken 
from its rightful owner to give you, 
must be in some measure dishonor- 
ing, or that which would have crush- 
ed or blotted itself out from all sight 
or discovery forever if so be the loved 
one’s happiness might have been 
furthered even one whit? Marion, 
look up to me frankly, like the hon- 
est little girl youare. I am a great 
deal older than you, graver and more 
stupid. Do you think you could ever 
love me—not a little, not mere liking, 
but as I love you, with my whole 
heart? Hash! don’t answer me in a 
hurry. Even to have you for my 
wife and the* mother of my children 
would be no joy to me unless it were 
indeed for your life’s happiness. Take 
time to think of it; and if you are 
sure——” 

But I don’t take time. I am too 
startled, too happy to think at all, to 
be sure of anything but that my mas- 
ter has raised me from purgatory to 
heaven, the heaven of his love. I 
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don’t exactly know what I do, or what 
I say—something undignified or in- 
decorous, I dare say. You may put it 
down as so if you like; it is probable. 
I only know he has taken me into 
his arms, and that lam sobbing and 
erying with my head all rumpled into 
n furze bush on the broad, tender 
breast which will bear with and cher- 
ish me all the days of my life. I only 
know that, gallant as our soldier he- 
roes may be, I have found my true hero 
in # man of peace, a soldier of God. 
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“Oo tea is yeady,” says a small 
voice at the door. “Me tum to say 
dood-night.” 

“Oh! may I take Dollie,” I whis- 
per, slipping out of the arms which 
hold me, “‘when I go home to-mor- 
row? I will take such immense care 
of her till——” 

“Till I come for you! Well, that 
will not be long; but is it not rather 
heartless to rob me of both my little 


girls at once?” 
TuHEo. GIFT. 








PORTRAIT. 


HE had her birth, who can tell how, in a foul city slum, 
As evil creatures find their life in pools of wayside scam— 

And thus engendered lived and throve, where purer souls would die, 
And drew in sin, and guilt, and craft, through milky infancy. 
The years in passing touched the child, and knowledge came, as when 
Eve bruised the fruit, and found the seed from which sprang sinful men. 
All erattily she wove her net, with spider-like intent, 
And flung w every breeze of fate the poisoned filament. 
The men who gave her honest names stood by forsaken fires— 


Her wifely vows were flax before the flume of her desires ; 

She smirched their honor with a laugh, and even motherhood 

Was brutalized and flung away, its holy claims withstood. 

Leech-like she clung to helping hands, till, gorged and drank with spoil, 


She fell with thankless meanness 


back into her native soil, 


And then repaid the friendly score by blazoning with pride 
Some heart wuund, or some secret scar, her prying had espied. 
Still did an influence malign ber worthless life prolong 

Until her sinful deeds were crowned by one transcendent wrong: 
And if tear-blinded eyes were raised for succor from Thy hand, 
W bat wonder, O Thou Merciful, help us to understand ! 


His life was like a brave young tree, sturdy and strong of root, 

W hen crept she fawning lustfully and lay about the foot. 

Like sume strung noxivus vine she trailed her length around the tree, 
Mvaning of bitter loneliness, till bending downward he 

Lifted her gently, bade her hide her misery in the shade 

Where, screened and guarded from the world, she need not be afraid. 
Then clung she to him, winding up, each cvil a closer clasp— 

A tendril here, a leaflet there, till, certain of her grasp, ; 

She begged for higher place and power ; nor would she be denied, 
But, like Delilah, days and nights, yea, months and years she cried, 
Wept, prayed, and plead, and hour by hour waxed still importunate, 
Till, Samson-like, he bowed his head and yielded to his fate. 

Then all exultant sprang she from her forced obscurity, 

While he, loathing the light of day, clothed round with infamy, 


Looked sunward nevermore, but 


gged and shrank as if afraid, 


Yet faithfully upheld the curse by which he was betrayed. 
Ah! for the manhood of his soul, dying by influence slow ; 


Ah! for the promise of his prime, stunn 


daily blow on blow ; 


Ah! for the life that is but death, so barren and so long. 
What wrathful human curse can stay or vindicate this wrong ? 


Mary L. Rirrer. 
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ALONG THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


HE old post road from Rome to 
Nuples is a dim remembrance 

of my childhood. The lumbering 
britzka that bore us over it was the 
very ghost of departed travel, a sort 
of room of ancient chintz, with a small 
staircase of iron let down when we 
reached a country inn; with a vast 
ceiling of black leather in which you 
would hardly recognize the prototype 
of the graceful barouche-hood of to- 
day; with pockets in which a month’s 
provisions might be roomily stored, 
and a clumsy drag which it took a 
quarter of an hour to put on, and 
which had a trick of always coming 
off at the most critical moment. We 
travelled en famille, and the britzka was 
the school-room, while the huge, close 
carriage behind us, piled with every 
known description of carriage-fitting 
luggage, wus the nursery. ‘The route 
lay across the wild Campagna, till it 
wandered on to the deadly levels of 
the famous Pontine Marshes. Here 
the nurses became vigilantly alarmed, 
nudged each other, and shook their 
charges with commendable velem- 
ence. To sleep while crossing these 
marshes was to die; at least so said 
report. At any rate a very pleasant 
feeling of drowsiness was sure to over- 
come you there, and as it is known 
that all evil influences are more apt to 
injure the system while unprotected 
by the free circulation of the blood, 
the malaria fever peculiar to the Pon- 
tine Marshes would naturally seize 
rather upon a sleeping than a waking 
traveller. In order to be on the safe 
side, we mutually shook and hustled 
each other during the slow transit 
through the hiding place of Marius. 
Then comes a vision of arriving at an 
inn at Capua (I believe), and of many 
lamentations over the broken arm of 


a beautiful wax doll, while all the 
historic interest of the sleepy old city 
that was a fatal elysium in the days 
of Hannibal fell flat upon the dull 
blank of the doll’s “‘ mother’s ” 
lation! Further we passed the 
palace-barrack of Caserta, a building 
which it is the fashion to admire, but 
which can hardly be said to justify 
this fashion. When a woman is past 
being beautiful, and cannot yet be 
called old, the convenient and non- 
compromising epithet of “fine” is 
forthwith brought into use, and it is 
this very epithet that best fits the Nea- 
politan palace of Caserta. It is rich, 
it is massive, it is imposing, it is 
“fine,” but it is not beautiful. An 
immense front of Renaissance style, 
and innumerable square-topped win- 
dows tliat are mere utilitarian open- 
ings, not artistic conceptions, 
hardly be dignified by any higher title 
than the doubtful one of a * fine build- 
ing.” 

Now all this is changed, and instead 
of the old family caravan and all the 


deso- 


on, 


ean 


picturesque cumbersomeness of its be- 
longings, you take your ticket at the 
tomzn railway station, and seat your- 
self in # six or eight-placed compart- 
ment, padded and divided in the Eng- 
lish fashion, and probably built quite 


recently at Birmingham. The Pon- 
tine Marshes are practically obliter- 
ated, and you pass over them without 
thinking of them, unless you are yet 
sufficiently insular not to have discard- 
ed your “Murray,” which will not 
fail to let you know their whereabouts. 
You pass at the foot of Monte Cassino, 
the cradle of the learned Benedictine 
order, the fortress abbey so often at- 
tacked, and partially destroyed by the 
emperors of Germany, the shrine of 
such treasures of science and art, that 
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when the monastic property of nearly 
all Italy was confiscated, the English 
Government through x fitting repre- 
sentative, Mr. Gladstone, interfered to 
protect Monte Cassino. A few hours 
bring you to Naples, and on seeing 
the city you wonder at first who could 
have originated the popular saying, 
“*See Naples and die.” 

It is the town least worth mention 
in Italy; it has not the history of the 
stirring, turbulent republics of the 
north, it has not the imposing record 
of commerce that made Genoa and 
Venice the marts of the world, and it 
has not the mystical interest of Rome. 
The Bay Kingdom was always a land 
of pleasure, and a country of slaves. 
Magnificent luxury under Frederick 
II., royal license under Joanna, whose 
dismantled palace seems the embod- 
ied spirit of the political history of 
Naples, courtly intrigues under the 
gay Aragonese dynasty, and lastly 
contemptible supineness under the 
Bourbons—such hus been the record of 
the kingdom of Naples. Unstrength- 


ened by the northern admixture which 


made Piedmont and Lombardy the 
Lacedsmonia of Italy, the soft south- 
ern land drifted into the position of an 
elysium, deeming its transcendent 
beauty a sufficient attraction to stran- 
gers, a sufficient dowry to itself. Truly 
her beauty is as undeniable as it is en- 
ervating, and among all the States of 
Italy her picture rises up before the 
mind as the lovely, queenly captive; 
the goddess of the harem, the favorite 
sultana of the first political pirate who 
may happen to have the luck to seize 
her. Perhaps two things at Naples 
may be said to sustain the traveller's 
intellectual interest, coming as he 
generally does from Rome—the mira- 
cle of St. Januarius and Virgil's 
#neid. I do not spenk either of 
the beauty of the world-famed bay or 
that of Vesuvius, as these are such 
well-worn themes that they will hard- 
ly bear much additional word-paint- 
ing. But first the visitor will take a 
walk through the streets, and get a 
glimpse of the common life, which in 
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all Italian cities is best seen in the 
public thoroughfares. The Toledo 
is the Broadway of Naples, a winding, 
narrow street, going through the best 
portions of the town, flanked by houses 
of miraculous height, in whose win- 
dows hang slender iron balconies like 
air-poised cages, where the population 
seems to be forever disporting itself in 
public. Below are glittering shops, 
Parisian in their garishness, Italian in 
their size; cafés tastefully decorated, 
and always filled with what an Amer- 
ican author has aptly dubbed as “ gen- 
tlemanly loafers,” and flower stalls 
where the most artistic combination 
of flowers can be had at an absurdly 
nominal price. Vehicles of all kinds 
block up the way—hired carriages 
piled with dcmestic parties of British 
tourists, English barouches bearing 
Neapolitan belles to the gardens or 
the Chiaja, carts that really seem out 
of place here, as all labor does at Na- 
ples, and light conveyances such as 
the fancy of the officers or the more 
favored ** young Italy ” progressionists 
suggests. On Sunday the Riviera di 
Chiaja, or broad quay skirting the sea- 
shore, is alive with the concentrated 
spirit of the whole noisy capital. Ve- 
hicles in serried files, two and three 
deep each way, cross each other in 
necess:ujly slow procession; and most 
interesting of all are the country peo- 
ple crowded into-what remains of the 
once famous carricolo, that is, a frail 
kind of dog-cart manifestly intended 
for two occupants, but with as elastic 
capabilities of convenient standing 
room as a New York street car, and 
with the additional and original expe- 
dient of a swinging net or hammock 
beneath the high body of the convey- 
ance, in which a few dogs and half a 
dozen small children find a comfort- 
able berth. From this up to the sump- 
tuous English carriage, from the peas- 
ant in his carricolo to the court officer 
in his T-cart, every class is mingled 
in good-humored equality on the occa- 
sion of the Sunday national parade. 
Wherever there is room for a foot- 
passenger the eye will light upon the 
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itinerant fruit-sellers, whose stull is 
an airy edifice gracefully poised on 
their young heads, and so thoroughly 
picturesque that you need no other as- 
surance of your being really in the 
fatherland of ‘natural art.” Feath- 
ery grasses are ingeniously inserted 
into the pyramids of grapes and figs 
borne by these young and by no means 
lazy merchants, and as the boys move 
swiftly along with a cry descriptive of 
their wares, the sophisticated northern 
mind is apt to turn with a sigh of envy 
to the memory of many a dinner-table 
on which such a chef-@auvre in the 
wiy of a centre-piece would have been 
invaluable. 

Of course every one makes his 
preparations to see the sunrise from 
the summit of Vesuvius, and should 
the day turn out fine, this is in- 


deed a treat for the artist-traveller. 
Most people are familiar with the 
modes of conveyauce up the moun- 
tain: the strong ropes attached to the 
waist of the tourist, by means of which 
one sturdy native with bare legs and 


arms drags him upward, while an- 
other occasionally lends a helping 
hand from behind, in the fashion of 
a stone set to stay a wheel on an up- 
hill road; the sure-footed donkeys as 
far as the “ Hermitage,” and the lux- 
urious sedan chair borne @n men’s 
shoulders for the remainder of the 
ascent. The first and only time I 
made the ascent I was hoisted ona 
man’s shoulder, and carried swiftly 
up and round the crater at a brisk 
trot. Here some of the guides at once 
plunged into the sulphurous chasm, 
and brought burning specimens of 
volcanic stone to our feet, but the 
stench was too prominent to allow 
much scientific investigation among 
the party. The view from the moun- 
tain, however, more than repays the 
inconveniences of the ascent. The 
historic sea stretches out its calm tide- 
less expanse studded with a belt of isl- 
ands, each recalling some classic mem- 
ory; Capri and Anacapri, the resort of 
Tiberius, and now famed for the beauty 
of their women ; Ischia, beneath whose 
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volcanic soil a heathen giant is said to 
be bound, and to disturb, in his rest- 
less efforts to free himself, the peace 
of the myrtle-clothed valleys of the 
island; Procica with its crown of mar- 
ble (so its village seems at a distance), 
set upon the dark rock, and its women 
in their gorgeous costume of Greek ori- 
gin, recalling the last days of the dying 
Byzantine empire. Across tle 
waters, shot as it were with golden 
sparkles, like some marvellous fabric 
of Oriental looms, lies the delicate 
embroidery of numberless white-sailed 
bouts, fishermen’s barks with the 
graceful lateen sail, or light barges 
laden with the fruits and wines of the 
islands. Now and then a distant cloud 
of blue smoke marks the track of a 
steamer bound for Genoa or Palermo, 
and far out to sea lies in quiet majesty 
a French man-of-war. At the foot of 
the treacherous mountain lie the vil- 
lages of Torre del Greco and Torre 
dell’ Annunziata, with their lovely 
vineyards confidingly climbing up the 
sides of Vesuvius, though the former 
has, so it is currently reported, been 
annihilated already nine times by the 
lava torrents during eruptions. Her- 
culaneum and the living ruin of Pom- 
peii are there too, near the base, and 
behind them the fertile country spreads 
out into roads, cultivated plains, and 
gem-like white villages, relieved here 
and there by some stately villa with 
tinted walls and airy porticoes. But 
this scene, so peaceful and romantic, 
so suggestive of the dolce far niente 
which makes every breath we draw a 
distinct pleasure in the south, can 
wear a very different mask. Some 
fine day the sky darkens, rumblings 
are heard beneath the earth, an omi- 
nous, muffled sound seems to come 
from the waters, and when night falls 
Vesuvius wears its diadem of fire. 
Slowly the lava comes down the sides, 
a broad stream of red gold, with turbid 
waves, of the consistency of treacle, 
wreathing round any obstacle in its 
path, and silently and resistlessly seal- 
ing its doom; seldom doing harm to 
human life, for its progress is so slow 


blue 
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that one has time leisurely to retreat 
before its very centre step by step; 
broadening into pools or foaming into 
rapids, according to the inequalities of 
the soil over which it flows; now leap- 
ing a chasm in one broad sheet, a 
very Niagara of flame, and noiselessly 
on-rolling until it has filled the cavity, 
and begins anew its calm death course 
on the opposite bank. The temper 
of the southern people is well shown 
at such a period: inclined to makea 
holiday of every occasion, they flock 
in curious masses to the “show,” have 
bands of music stationed at safe dis- 
tances, and stalls of portable merchan- 
dise temporarily erected to supply 
their simple wants. On the other 
hand, melancholy files of the burned- 
out vigneroli pass along the lower 
roads, guiding carts heaped with their 
pitiful yet precious stock of household 
goods, their chests and tables and 
rickety chairs, to the legs and handles 
of which hang the tokens of their un- 
daunted and simple  fxith—rosaries, 
medals, and sacred prints. The wo- 


men ery and scold; the men swear in- 


nocent oaths “by the body of Bac- 
chus,” ana in the next breath both 
men and women unite in an appexl to 
God for mercy and protection. The 
vineyards are slowly invade, the 
lava winds in and out, searching every 
eorner of the enclosure, and reaches 
the frail cottage, whose walls, encom- 
passed one moment by the belt of 
fire, speedily disappear under a whirl- 
pool of the marvellous and novel tor- 
rent. Silently it does its work, and 
when day dawns, losing its color as if 
the spell were broken, it turns gray 
and livid, and locks the ruins in a stony 
embrace. 

Returning to more normal scenes, 
we reénter the Bay City and look for 
its principal monuments. The Bour- 
bon (now National) Museum is by all 
means the most interesting. In its 
long, cool hills the past seems to live 
again, and all the industry of Pompeii 
is revived. The frescoes—those deli- 
sate though hardly modest nymphs so 
daintily painted in sylph-like colors on 

24 
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a black ground—which adorned the 
courts and banquet halls of Pompeii, 
are all here, and the collection of 
bronzes seems simply interminable. 
Domestic implements, kitchen uten- 
sils, twilet contrivances, surgical in- 
struments—everything is here in 
profusion; and on one occasion, as a 
medical man was curiously investi- 
gating the latter category, he turned 
with a smile to his English companion, 
and, pointing to a certain instrument 
very perfectly preserved and delicate- 
ly finished, said: 

“ You see this surgical apparatus of 
two thousand years ago, and its marvel- 
lous elaborateness? Well, this very 
thing has just been discovered in London 
by a great man in our profession, who 
has taken out a patent, and created a 
great sensation in medical circles! 
Yet here is the identical instrument, 
showing equal care in its workiman- 
ship with those turned out by our 
London makers, and implying at least 
equal skill and knowledge in the per- 
formance of the operation in ques- 
tion!” 

Perhaps the most interesting collec- 
tion of Pompeiian treasures is the 
small one of the articles of food, both 
raw and prepared, obtained from the 
unearthed city. Vials filled with cern, 
wheat, and other grains are there, as 
productive now as when first ren sed, 
as has been shown in the case of the 
“bearded wheat” of Egypt taken 
from pyramids known to be 3,000 
yexnrs old; vessels containing flour 
nud peas, and various other edibles; 
medicine bottles and scent flasks; and 
better than all, loaves of bread baked 
in the oven. We afterwards saw xt 
Pompeii the baker’s shop, where they 
were found perfectly whole and sound, 
though naturally somewhat stale. 
They are of a good size and a long, 
narrow shape, not very thick. Other 
articles of food (or presumed to be 
such) are there also, unrecognizable 
in their coagulated and fossilized state. 
The pottery is the most beautiful item 
of the vast collection. Some of the 
vases are of pure Grecian form, ele- 
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gaunt and tapering; others of Etrus- 
can origin, more massive, and in or- 
Common 


naumentation less delicate. 


amphore, too, are put up in the cor- 
ners of the halls, graceful in shape, but 
puzzling under a domestic point of 


view. Why did the ancients make 
their wine vessels pointed at the bot- 
tom so that they could not stand up- 
riglit? Was it the convivial 
spirit that dictated this and the subse- 
quent medizval fashion of long, nar- 


Same 


row tumblers, so called from their in- 
nbility to stand up on the table? 

The bodies discovered at Pompeii 
ure a very important attraction of the 
museum. Of these I subsequently 
siw several at Pompeii itself, recently 
excavated, at the sume time as the 
beautiful marble table supported by 
winged lions or griffins. These bodies 
present at first the 
stone, and are so bulky as to shroud 
reveal the human form. 


appearauce of 


rather than 
The accumulation of volcanic matter, 
however, still allows 
close examination the form of the fea- 
tures, the attitudes of the hands, and 
even the texture of the garments. I 
saw the bodies of a mother and her 
child just dug out and not yet for- 
warded to the museum; the woman 
lay in a natural position, turned rather 
to one side and face downward, while 


one to see on 


the child, which was small, lay quite 
naturally, its limbs not contorted nor 
Most of the bod- 
ies were found face downward, arrest- 
ed, no doubt, in their flight by some im- 
pediment on the path, or suffocated by 
One man 


even much drawn. 


the sulphurous atmosphere. 
wus discovered in a cellar clutching 
in his hand a bag of gold, his body 
frightfully convulsed. 
fa:niliar with the story of the heroic 
sentinel found upright at his post, his 
hand grasping his sword, and his im- 
passible features and rigid 
showing the iron resolution with which 
he must have met his doom. 

From the Pompeiian Museum to the 


Every one is 


posture 


picture gallery in the same building 
we pass in a 


puintings, with a few exceptions, are 


few minutes, but the 
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not equal to the northern Italixn col- 
lections. A thriving trade is driven 
by the copyists (with whom all Italian 
towns abound), who either on canvas 
or ivory reproduce the few great mas- 
terpieces and sell them at nominal 
prices to the eager forestieri. This 
branch of imitative art has, I fear, 
been the ruin of modern artistic initia- 
tive in Italy. Poor painters found it 
so much lucrative 
easier to reproduce their countrymen’s 
inspirations than to stimulate their 
own, that they have trammelled the 
genius they possibly had, and quench- 
ed in its progress they 
might have made. Thus it is that 
German art in the painter’s line has 
tuken the lead in the country of Beato 
Angeiico and Leonardo da Vinci. I 


more as well as 


rising the 


remember a curious anecdote told of a 
famous northern 
town of Italy, who sold a magnifi- 
cent * old master” to an English en- 
thusiast for a very appropriate sum. 
The connoisseur, however, thought it 
quite a good 
pleased with purchase that he 
spread the news all over the town. 


copyist in some 


bargain, and was so 


iis 


The picture was said to have been 
discovered by Signor A——(the copy- 
ist), ina cellar near his house, by the 
merest had 
hidden under a quantity of rubbish, 


chance; it been quite 
and even slightly injured by damp; 
but the discoverer himself was such a 
lover of art, and his patron so exact- 
ing a purist, that they had agreed it 
would be far better to leave it un- 
touched, since the damp had done but 
slight damage, and the delicacy of the 
relic might be impaired by restora- 
tion. But the triumphant 
could not keep his exultation to him- 
self, and, intoxicated by such unparal- 
leled success, suffered his vanity to 
get the better of his prudence. Before 
the Englishman was out of the city, 
Signor A 
cle of his friends of the famous copy 
he had made and had hidden for three 
months in a cellar, placing it skilfully 
just where a slight but unimportant 
injury would accrue from the well- 


copy ist 


publicly boasted in a cir- 
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guided damp! He had to refund the 
money, and the Englishman, remitting 
him a small portion of it, also retain- 
ed the picture! 

“ Antiquities” grow like mush- 
rooms around Naples, especially 
among the ruins of Nero’s great pris- 
on, the Cumean Sibyl’s baths, ete. 
Scores of hundreds of cups, pottery, 
and bronze, mosaic, and fragments of 
busts are heaped in little huts near 
the ruins, and men, women, and chil- 
dren assail you with offers of these 
spurious relics as you wander among 
the brick walls and prostrate pillars 
overgrown with so lovely a parasite 
vegetation. Imposition is the natural 
bent of the people around here—as it 
is everywhere where enslavement has 
blunted the capabilities of a free race. 

The theatre of San Carlo, the 
largest in the world save the half-ex- 
cavated theatre of Herculaneum, 
which is one-third larger than San 
Carlo, is familiar to most visitors to 
Naples. It was closed during my 
stay, and I can only speak of it from 
hearsay, and from the idea of its 
vastness gathered by comparison with 
La Seala at Milan. The decoration is 
gorgeous, and on a gala night during 
the old pleasure-loving reigns of the 
Bourbon princes its magnificence was 
perfectly Oriental. The blazing array 
of family diamonds worn by the Nea- 
politan ladies is said to outshine that 
of the Romans, which is a great deal 
to believe, but which at any rate I 
have no personal means of disproving. 

The cathedral of St. Januarius is the 
great cynosure of curious strangers to- 
ward the 19th of September. To en- 
ter into an argument about the truth 
of the miracle would be out of place 
here, and would savor of levity at this 
moment; suffice it to say that Sir 
Ilumphry Davy, no mean authority, 
and certainly no interested one, who 
made journeys repeatedly to Naples on 


purpose to see it, averred that he knew 
of no chemical process to which it 
could by any human possibility be as- 
” This investigation very much 
juclined him to the Catholic faith, and 


eribed. 
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some people go so far as to affirm that 
he died in that communion. This, 
however, is doubtful. I was as close 
to the vial containing the congealed 
blood, which gradually liquefies on the 
day of the patron saint of Naples, as a 
person would be to the table at which 
he was writing or the mirror before 
which he was examining his own fea- 
tures. I looked closely and searching- 
ly, with the Anglo-Saxon slowness of 
conviction ina particular case, though 
with the Catholic belief in the general 
possibility of miracles. 
some way behind the officiating priest, 
and was richly decorated with lights and 
precious reliquaries, one of which con- 
tained the relics of the martyr’s head. 
The wealth of gold and silver, ete., is 
fabulous, and the chapel of the saint— 
the Tesoro chapel—as large as an or- 
dinary church. The 
mussed in solid groups, or rather form- 
ed one shapeless group, which, like 
the Vesuvian lava, did not leave one 
eranny unfilled. Certain old women, 
poorly dressed, and sitting prominent- 
ly in a row, were distinguished by the 
peculiar eagerness of their prayers. 
They are called the “relatives,” and 
belong to families which through many 
generations have claimed blood rela- 
tionship with the saint. Only the old- 
er matrons of these families are ad- 
mitted to the honor of this representa- 
tive position. -The railings alone di- 
vided the surging crowd from the 
priests and a small knot of strangers 


The altar was 


people were 


of all persuasions who stood within 
the sanctuary. We could have touch- 
ed the reliquary, a tarnished, rudely 
chiselled silver frame, with transpa- 
rent sides of thick crystal, through 
which are seen two vizls, one empty, 
but blood-stained, and the other full 
of a dark, solid matter, up to the very 
mass of rough soldering into which its 
short neck is inserted. Both this re- 
liquary and the silver-gilt bust con- 
taining portions of the saint’s head are 
very old, the latter being ascribed to 
the fourteenth century. The miracle 
was spoken of in the thirteenth centu- 
ry asa thing of long standing and con- 
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stant recurrence, for it is not only on 
the 19th of September it tukes place, 
but at eighteen separate times each 
yer, on various festivals instituted in 
honor of the patron of Naples. 

The people prayed and groaned 
aloud; now and then an excited whis- 
per passed through the crowd, and it 
ineffectually, as if 
The old wo- 


heaved forward 
stirred by a great wind. 
men would alternately tell their beads 
and croon out details of the miracle as 
they remembered it in their youth; the 
men, strong, brawny, and bare-legged, 
would strike their breasts in intense 
exaltation of feeling, and call loudly 
on their saint to hasten the miracle. 
The human element in the scene was 
in itself enough to occupy the attention 
of an observant stranger, but I kept 
my eyes fixed on the reliquary. Tire 
priest moved it slowly back and for- 
ward, now and then reversed it, hold- 
ing it up to the gaze of the people, then 
complaisantly lowering it again to our 
level. Inashort time (about twenty 
minutes, I think) the solid mass began 
to dissolve, the color grew brighter, 
globules of coagulated matter remain- 
ed, but flouting in the liquid crimson 
of the rest. I merely tell what I saw, 
and at that time my faith was far from 
enthusiastic. Such scenes as this ma- 
terially helped to enliven it. 

At the moment of the entire lique- 
faction, a cry of Miracolo! rang 
through the church, the crowd vocif- 
erated and exulted, handfuls of rose 
leaves were scattered profusely by the 
people over the steps of the altar, the 
reliquary, and the priests, and a dozen 
or so of little birds were let loose out 
of baskets, where they had been con- 
The 
sight was one the like of which I do 
nut remember, among the many anal- 
ogous feste of our chureh; in detail 
peculiar, southern, childlike, and yet in 
intention most sublime. The presence 
of « canon of St. Jannarius chapel, and 
of a delegate from the niunicipality, is 
prescribed, and duplicate keys of the 
coffer in which the relics are housed 
are kept only by the archbishop and 


cexled among the rose leaves. 
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the chief civic magistrate. The 
“chapel” has had since 1646 « chapter 
of twelve cxunons, with a dean at their 
head, this dignity entitling each mem- 
ber to the prefix of Don. 

From the chapel of the Tesoro we 
went to the sacristy of the cathedral, 
where the most dazzling offerings 
were that day exposed to view. The 
silver-gilt bust of the saint himself, 
which is exposed al! day at the high 
altar, is a masterpiece of chiselling, 
while the wealth of jewelry hung 
round it in the shape of necklaces anid 
pectoral crosses, though somewhat in- 
congruous in taste, is a perfect Golcon- 
da in intrinsic worth. Every living 
sovereign of Catholic kingdoms, anid 
many of their ancestors, were repre- 
sented by some costly gifts of eme- 
ralds, pearls, or diamonds, while the 
King of Italy, who, like Henry VIII. of 
England, remains a Catholic in heart 
and an infidel in policy, had not neg- 
lected to add his propitiative gift, in 
the shape of a bewutiful brooch of 
chrysolite. The saint’s 
seems incrusted with as many jewels 


mitre alone 


as adorn the various English crowns 
kept in the tower of London. 

One of the most urtistic sights of the 
southern city met our eyes one day as 
we were passing down the lower end 
of the Toledo. 
with its doors wide open, and silent 
multitudes (a rare thing here!) were 
The altar, which 


A small church stood 


passing in and out. 
was in full view, the depth of the 
church being inconsiderable, was liter- 
ally choked with lights—buried beneath 
them as under a mound of flame. The 
effect was exquisite, and the golden, 


starry ‘“‘ monstrance,” high up on the 


pinnacle, bearing the Sacred Host, gave 
the clue to all Catholics as to the mean- 
ing of this beautiful silent scene. 

The environs of Naples are deserv- 
edly famed for their beauty. We 
made expeditions to the islands of the 
bay, and first to Capri, which boasts 
of that fairylike marvel, the Blue Grot- 
to. This has been so often reproduc- 
ed in painting, that it has become as 
familiar to Americans as Niagara and 
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the Mammoth Cave are to Europeans. 
The arched eutrance, only practicable 
ut low tide, is even then so low as to 
oblige visitors to lie flat in the bottom 
of the boat in order to get in. Once 
inside, yon seem to have the magic 
dreams of Aladdin realized in your fa- 
vor. An intense azure clothes the 
vault and sides; the water seems a sap- 
phire floor, and as the ours dip in the 
waveless expanse, they turn apparent- 
ly to frosted silver. Every object 
dropped below the water is similarly 
transfigured, and a common walking- 
stick becomes to the eye an ingot of 
precious metal. Here and there is a 
ledge on which a man can find stand- 
ing room, but most generally the blue 
walls sink sheer down into the water, 
and there, at a certain depth, present 
the appearance of silver piles uphold- 
ing the fairy cave. Corals grow plen- 
tifully about these submerged walls, 
and one of our boatmen dived in for a 
few specimens. He immediately be- 
came the silver embodiment of the ge- 
nius loci, and indeed the white corals 
he brought out were less of a curiosity 
than the appearance of his half-naked 
body in the magical water. On the 
opposite side of the island is a smaller 
grotto, seldom visited by tourists, but 
equally worthy of a visit. This is the 
Green Grotto, which, save in color, is 
an exact counterpart of the other. The 
same phenomena take place in the ap- 
pearance of things plunged into the 
water, and a rich, soft emerald shade 
pervades the cave. With two such 
unique marvels Capri can never Cease 
to be interesting to the traveller. 
Ischia, the largest of the bay islands, 
has no such attraction to recommend 
it; but its lovely situation, compara- 
tively cool climate, and wealth of 
mineral healing springs, have made it 
the health resort of southern Italy. 
The island is practically one volcanic 
mountain, long since passive as far as 
danger is concerned. At every village 
hot springs of medicinal water, of va- 
rious qualities, attract the invalids of 
the neighborhood, or those whose 
health and means preclude them from 
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taking the longer journey to Baden- 
Baden and Homburg. A special cure 
for gunshot wounds is one of the chief 
boasts of the island. One carriage 
road only skirts the inhabited half of 
the coast; but one vehicle had ever 
been seen upon it in my time, save 
that of the invalid Prince Otho, the 
King of Italy’s youngest son, since 
The general mode of convey- 
ance for healthy tourists was afforded 
by the beautiful, sure-footed donkeys 
of the country, and for invalids by the 
luxurious portantine, or open sedan 
chairs. The bearers and donkey driv- 
ers wear no more cumbersome cloth- 
ing than a white linen blouse and 
drawers of the same, reaching to the 
knee, and fastened round the waist by 
a broad red searf. A scarlet cap pro- 
tects their heads, and though constant- 
ly walking at a brisk pace over the 
stony paths of the island, they always 
go barefoot. No more comfortable 
mode of transport, save perhaps a gon- 
dola, can be imagined than these por- 
tantine, so swiftly borne, and swing- 
ing so low to the ground that the most 


dead. 


nervous invalid could hardly be afraid 


tow trust himself tothem. The bearers, 
unlike the careless hammock-bearers 
of Madeira, carry these chairs secure- 
ly on long poles, held in their down- 
ward-stretched hands. At every ledge 
of the mountain are groups of fuma- 
role, or holes, honeycombing the volean- 
ic soil, and from each of which issues 
a harmless column of blue smoke. 
The vegetation most abundant on the 
sides of the dead volcano is a Juxuri- 
ous growth of wild myrtle. At the 
least frequented end of the island is a 
very curious establishment. As you 
approach it along a sandy strip of sea- 
shore, you feel the sand growing hot 
under your feet, and this down to the 
very edge of the water. A few huts 
of frail and unpretending construction 
are built upon the shore, and in each 
is an excavated hole in the sand the 
depth of a man’s stature, with the 
margin heaped with the excavated 
stuff. These are the hot “sand baths,” 
considered very salutary for rheumae 
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tism. The patient gets into the hole, 
is covered to the neck with sand, and 
remains there about half hour. 
There are a few houses near to accom- 
the but the 


an 


modate invalids, most 


prosperous baths and the best hotels 


are at the other end of Ischia. The 
little capital of the same name is a dir- 
ty, picturesque town, connected by a 
bridge with the natural fortress of 
Ischia castle. ‘This is a miniature rock 
of Gibraltar, fortified to the very top, 
and covered by parasitic tenements 
hung upon giddy terraces, under the 
protection of the guns. At the top is 
a convict prison, and to the open be~ 
the rocks from the prison walls t 
water form a perpendicular and arti- 
ficially smoothed descent. The 
mance of the place is connected with 
Vittoria Colonna (born 1490), the po- 
etess, the friend and correspondent of 
Michael Angelo. Her union with her 
young husband, Francis, Marquis of 
Pescara, was one of singular happiness 
and devotedness, but was cut short by 
the fatal wound he received at the bat- 
tle of Pavia. The gifted and virtuous 
widow turned her thoughts toward 
heaven and her art, and retiring to the 
little town of Ischia, spent the rest of 
her days there in solitude and expec- 
tation; happier fate than that which 
lurked beneath the many tempting of- 
fers of marriage with which she was 
still persecuted. 

The hotels are almost all villas, ap- 
proached by covered walks where the 


ro- 


ripe grapes hang in clusters above your 
head. The Villa Zavota, our Ischian 
abode for six weeks, had a solid ve- 
randa of white-washed brick all round 
the first-floor apartments, thus keeping 
in the cool sea-breezes, while the floors 
of all the rooms were of common 
white porcelain. The thermometer 
never rose above 80° Fahr. A path 
led down the slope from the hotel 
through the vineyards to the sea- 
shore, where, about six o'clock in the 
morning, we went to bathe. No surf- 
bathing, however, was it, but 2 most 
delicious warm bath, where the rays 
of the sun had already taken off the 
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chill of the night, where the sandy 
bottom was than four or 
five feet from you for the distance of 
a quarter of a mile, and where a bath 
of at least half an hour’s duration was 
Very different from the 
“rough-and-tumble” bathing of the 
Atlantic! The 
built of interlaced twigs of Spanish 
chestnut and thatched with leaves of 
the same, the chief timber of the 
island. One night a very slight puff 
of wind, hardly expected at that sea- 
son, however (the end of August), 
blew all the cabins far out to 
We followed the usual English custom 

going up the mountain by night for 
the sake of the sunrise. The expedition 
was amusing, but of course we were 
disappointed in the result. The her- 
mit who lives on the rocky summit of 
Mont’ Epomeo, and has there a little 
chapel carved out of the rock, was 
very kind, and helped us to cook the 
food we had brought with us. We 
saw neither sun, earth, nor water, but 


no more 


possible. 


bathing-cabins were 


Sen. 


an ocean of clouds rolling slowly in 
gray masses around the rugged island 
of rock on which we were stationed. 
The sky wasfaintly blue above us, and 
the hermit, in his monastic garb, show- 
ed in suggestive relief against the 
background. We visited him again 
another time at sunset, and then saw 
one of the most glorious cloud-pano- 
ramas I ever remember anywhere. 

Our experience of the steamboat 
“of the period” having been far from 
satisfactory when we came to the 
islind six weeks before, we returned 
to Naples by a boat meant to carry 
backward and forward the vegetable 
produce of Ischia. It was a twelve 
hours’ picnic, and when we left our 
boatmen, who had also been our cuides 
and donkeymen during our stay, we 
felt as if we were leaving old friends 
behind us. 

The difficulty (at that time) of com- 
munication by railway with Psestrum, 
and the heats of that season (Septem- 
ber), prevented us from safely accom- 
plishing a visit to the great temples, 
the relics of the hardy race who origi- 
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nally inhabited these lands. The pic- 
tures of these splendid temples give 
one the idea that they are fit to rival 
the Parthenon. 

Everywhere where we drove we 
lighted upon a festa, with its insepara- 
ble ally, an illumination. Indeed, at 
Ischia there were several during our 
short stay, and a deafening discharge 
of petards always marked the most 
solemn parts of the Mass. At Salerno, 
the decayed, insignificant little port 
which once contained the most re- 
nowned medical university of the mid- 
dle ages, the patronal fes/a was in full 
celebration one evening »s we drove 
into the principal street, which is like- 
wise a quay. The town has no straight 
street but this, and the houses run in 
a rambling fashion up the hill that 
rises almost perpendicularly from the 
shore. The outline of every house, 
large and = small, defined by 
lights, while across the main roads, 
for the distance of more than a mile, 
overshooting on each side the limits of 
the town, were hung festoons of color- 
ed paper lamps. At intervals were 
placed whole clusters of lights, like 
bundles of fasce or a stack of arms, 
and in the little harbor every ship 
was covered with lamps. They were 
hung to the masts and rigging and in 
numberless rows on the sides of the 
vessels, while row-boats, hoisting as 
many lights as they could, darted in 
and out among the larger ships. Mil- 
lions of stars shone over the scene, and 
the air was so still that hardly a lamp 
flickered behind its frail protection. 

Castellamare and Sorrento, and the 
lovely road between them, winding 
with the Mediterranean shore, were 
also visited und admired, and Tasso’s 
house, poised upon a jutting rock over- 


was 


hanging the road, made the object of 
a special expedition. But our Castel- 
lamare residence belongs to the earli- 
er phase of my Italian recollections, 
and I can recall little of its incidents, 
save the vision of the roomy villa with 
a terrace the size of an Italian pal- 
ace sala, thickly trellised with vines, 
and where the gentle Sisters of Chari- 
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ty, with their simple peasant-like dress, 
used to come and teach us some child- 
ish devotion suited to our years. 

One of the most fashionable sum- 
mer resorts of the Neapolitans under 
the old Bourbon régime was a village 
called La Trinita della Cava, situa- 
ted not far from Pompeii, in a little 
mountain range whose picturesque, 
abrupt contrasts recall the bolder but 
not less wooded scenes of the French 
Jura. Here the villas stand thickly 
clustered in the hollows; chestnut 
woods overhang and overshadow 
them from jutting peaks above; and 
on a height more imposing than the 
rest stands the Benedictine monastery 
that gives the village its name. This 
is hardly second to Monte Cassino in 
treasures of learning and records of 


historical vicissitudes. It is. built on 


the edge of a deep ravine, the walls at 
their base mingling with the natural 
rock, and on its only accessible side 
is approached by a winding, up-hill 


road. We had started on this expedi- 
tion by sunrise, and in our six-mile 
drive had had time to admire the 
most beautiful changes coming gradu- 
ally over the fuce of the country. A 
breezy feeling of health and strength 
took the place of the forcing-honse at- 
mosphere of the lower Mediterranean 
levels, and the hardy beauty of the 
Alps seemed added to the sensuous 
charm of an Italian sky, as we passed 
through groves of sturdy chestnuts 
and skirted deep precipices on each 
sile. Here and there a hedge appear- 
ed on the roadside, its white convol- 
vuli just opening under the new sun, 
and beyond it cultivated patches of 
ground. Arrived at the church door, 
we got out, not much surprised at the 
appearance of the building, for incon- 
gruities are not infrequent in Italian 
church architecture. This church has 
no character either monastic or artis- 
tic, and is at best but a meagre copy 
of the gorgeous Renaissance. Its in- 
terior was choked with rubbish, and 
the apse was partitioned off the nave 
to facilitate repairs then going on. 
The library is very rich in illuminated 
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manuscripts (many of them date from 
the thirteenth century), codices, choir- 
books, copies of the old classic poets 
nnd orators, besides the printed mat- 
ter, in itself a princely collection. 
Looking at the rear buildings of the 
monastery as they stretch away behind 
the charch as far as their almost insu- 
lar foundation will let them, the idea 
grows upon you. that you are gazing 
at some medisval village securely 
gathered at the base of a fortress. 
You are not fur mistaken, for the Mon- 
astery of the Trinity holds in part to 
the old Benedictine traditions of home- 
work. The bake-houses, the wine- 
presses, the mills, the wash-houses, 
the cattle-pens, etc., besides the work- 
shops, form an agglomeration large 
énougli to pass for a hamlet, and cer- 
tainly show very picturesquely against 
the magnificent background nature 
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has provided for them. The ravine is 
clothed with a dense growth of chest- 
nut, olive, and cypress, and the change- 
ful panorama of clouds alone brings 
shadows across the peaceful face of the 
citadel. The organ in the church is 
the rival of that of Monte Cassino, but 
as it is rather a triumph of mechan- 
ism than of art, we cun hardly com- 
mend it very highly. Its boast is 
that it is equal to an orchestra, and 


» it certainly can make us wuch noise, 


But no one could fancy it swelling 
into simple chords which like the 
plain words of Holy Writ would 
pierce the heart and convert the un- 
derstanding; no one could dream of 
this metallic-sounding instrument ac- 
com panying the grave old choir-chant, 
and lending its voice to the inspired 
words of the Psalms. 
Lavy BLANCHE MURPHY. 
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ge ELL—shall it be farewell ? 
Farewell, said lightly when the careless part; 
Farewell, said coldly by th’ estranged in heart, 
And serving but to tell 
The empty dearth of cold Convention’s shell. 
Nay! not farewell. 


Gvood-by—shall it be good-by ? 
Good-by, low whispered amidst blinding tears; 
Good-by, presaging sad, long-parted years, 
Telling, with sob and sigh, 
Of change, or thwarted plan, or broken tie. 


Nay! not good-by ! 


Good-night—shall it be good-night? 
Good-night, which means to-morrow we may meet 
Good-night! I fain my foolish heart must cheat, 

Though morning’s golden light 
Shine on a lone ship leagues beyond thy sight 


Yet still, good-night ! 


Thou best-beloved, good-night ! 

Good Night, best Night, with all thy fairest dreams, 

Good Night, best Night, with all thy starriest beams, 
Watch by her pillow white 

And tell her ail my love, thou gentlest Night! 
Gvuod-night, good-night ! 


Anniz Cuampers Kercnvem. 
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O-DAY we took a long walk for 

wild flowers, Lizabetta, Freder- 

ic, and I. Whit « stupid thing it is to 

go off with two lovers, wrapped up in 

each other! This * egotsm a deuz,” as 

the French eall it, is a very absorbing 

thing! It is cumulative, as the doc- 

tors say, but much less stupid than 

solitary egotism; that is the stupidest 
thing in the world! 

Yet, they are 2 queer pair of lovers, 
after all! Talking about Greek, and 
mathematics, and art, and science! 
When I have a lover, I shall talk of 
himself and myself. The Greeks and 
Romans have been dead a long time, 
while we shall be alive—ah! very 
much alive. Then—the arts and sci- 
ences? very weil, I dare say, after 
marriage! 

What a queer girl Lizabetta is! She 
has never cared for dresses, and rib- 


bons, and compliments, as I have; 


and yet she is so beautiful! Perhaps 
that is the reason, for I notice very 
handsome people seldom seem to care. 
How good she is too; I have never 
seen her out of temper, and mamma 
leans on her so. She calls her her 
perfect child. 

Then she has always been such 
a scholar. Fred sys she reminds 
him of old Roger Ascham’s description 
of Lady Jane Grey. 

Now, are they lovers or not? Al- 
ways together, studying, reading, 
composing music, singing together— 
how can they be anything else? And 
yet, and yet! they do not seem to be 
lovers quite, although they are so 
much together. 

Lizabetta is so reserved that we 
shall not know anything of their rela- 
tions until she chooses to tell us. Yet 
I think they must be lovers, for Fred- 
eric begins to treat me with the famil- 
iarity of a young sister. We found an 
early Arethusa to-day in our wander- 


ings. Fred plucked it and held it to 
my cheek, and called Lizabetta’s at- 
tention to it. ** Which is the purest 
pink?” he said; and Lizabetta laugh- 
ed, showing «all her white, even, 
pearly teeth. I wish I had Lizabetta’s 
mouth; in faet, I wish I had all her 
features, mentally, morally, and phys- 
ically. 

We have had a great surprise. That 
poem, which we all admired, in the 
“Urania Messenger,” called  Renun- 
ciation,” was written by Lizabetta, 
To think we have such a poet in 
the fumily! Frederic came in to tea 
last evening and praised it so highly 
that Lizabetta stopped him and con- 
fessed. How surprised, pleased, and 
silenced Fred was! He went round 
so gracefully and kissed her hand. 

Papa and mamma are delighted, 
They are so proud of Lizabetta’s tal- 
ents—she, the hard-worked, good 
daughter and sister. Fred says Mrs. 
Browning might not have been 
ashamed of that poem. To-day she is 
sewing hard—the dear, industrious, 
clever girl—on my spring dresses, and 
reading aloud at the same time to 
poor old grandmamma. Well, I will 
not permit her to do that while I toil 
not, neither do I spin, but sit here 
and write in my journal—a very dif- 
ferent and inferior journal to hers, 
which is full of poetry, and thought, 
and scraps of wisdom, and flowers, 
which she picks up in her reading. 
No; I will go and sew on my blue 
muslin, and oh! how becoming it will 
be! 

Lizabetta and Fred have just been 
riding horseback. How lovely she 
looks on horseback! It is the only 
thing which ever gives her a color. 
Now, I always have too much color. 
I wish I were pale, like Lizabetta. 

I think Fred is disagreeable some- 
times. Last evening, for instance, 
when I was dancing, and having such 
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a nice time with George Fordyce, why 
did Fred come and take me away and 
walk me up and down the piazza? [ 
saw George Fordyce go and talk 
meantime to Lizabetta. 

“He is very dissolute—a wretched 
character,” said Fred. 

“But he is very nice to dance with,” 
said I. 

“TI cannot bear to have him put 
that course arm of his round your 
waist,” said Fred, which was certainly 
brotherly. 

“But see,” 
with Lizabetta.’ 

“Oh, she is very different from you, 
Mand. take care cf 
herself.” 

* And cannot I?” I asked angrily. 

“No,” he, taking both my 
hands in his. ‘ No, Maud, you must 
be taken care of.” 

I was incensed, and left Fred alone 
on the piazza. I thought his advice 
impertinent. And yet as I looked 
back at him, he looked so handsume, 
so noble, and so sad, that Iran back 


I said, “he is dancing 


’ 


Lizabetta can 


said 


and asked his forgiveness. 

Lizabetta was just going to sing. 
The dancing had stopped, and, as at 
most country parties, the fussy hostess 
wanted something going on all the 
She asked Lizabetta to give the 
“ Just 

said 


time. 
company a ballad. 

I get my breath,” 
laughing. 

So she played a few chords, and 
looking up at Fred, who had by this 
time taken up his place by her side, 
asked him what she should sing. 

They had one of their whispered 
conferences, and then their 
voices, which go beautifully together. 
They sang a little thing, of which she 
had composed the words and he the 
music. Lizabetta has just given me 
a copy of the words: 


as soon as 


Lizabetta, 


joined 


Bravely the lily grows widely her fragrance 
throws. 

Even the summer rose blushes in jealous pride, 

While by the lily’s side weeps the poor mourn- 
ing bride; 

And ’neath their bated breath daisies say, 
* Welcome death! 

We of our right bereft by yon proud beauty! ” 
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Yes, and the violet fades, gentlest of gentle 
maids— 

Sighs in her purple shades—‘ Gardener! your 
duty!” 

**Give us the evening shower,” cries out each 
jealous flower. 

**Good-by, my lily fair! others my tender care— 

(Not like thee, great and fair!) call me from 
love of thee 

Mine is thy slenderness, thine is my tenderness, 

But I must render less, less, love, to thee! 

So on with duty, not slave to thy beauty — 

So life calls ever, calls ever to me!’ 


So tends he the daisies, and lists to their praises; 

The pansy upraises, and out of the mazes 

Brings order and sweetness, his garden s com- 
pleteness. 

But whence comes this fragrance—a pleasure 
like pain? 

“O give me that breath of thine, maiden again! 

And thou, and thou only, my heart-queen shalt 
reign!” 

Then from her purple shades, gentlest of gentle 
maids: 

“ Violet my name is! 


Oh, kiss me again! ” 
Night draws her curtain o’er the garden beds: 
The rose hascrept—disdainful rose!—aside; 

In velvet cloaks the pansies shroud their heads; 
Full many a tear the little daisy sheds; 

The lily closed her silent lips, and died, 


The melody fitted to this irregular 
verse was like one of Mendelssolin’s 
*¢ Songs without Words,” and it brought 
the tears into my eyes. 


“I think the violet behaved shame- 
fully,” said I to George Fordyce. 

“Violets cannot help being sweet,” 
said he. “I think the gardener was a 
snob,” 

Then he asked me to dance, for the 
musicians were playing a distracting 
But I was too afraid of Fred- 
Lizabetta 


galop. 
eric, so 
me a signal, and we said good-niglit, 


declined. gave 
and came home. 

July.—We hear great news to-day. 
He has 


had a very good offer, papa says, and 


Frederic is going to Europe. 


as he is really a very rare scholar. he 
ought to travel. I wonder if he will 
ask Lizabetta to go with him. 
Frederic has gone, and asked mam- 
ma if he might correspond with both 
her daughters. How queer. What cxn 
he have to sayto me? He took a long 
wilk with Lizabetta before leaving, 
and I fully expected that when they 
came in they would announce their 
encagement. They did not, however, 
and Lizabetta looked very pale and tired 
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all the evening. Iam sure she would 
not have looked sad, even if Frederic 
were going to leave her, if he had ask- 
ed her to be his wife. 

Sometimes I think men are very 
selfish and tantalizing in their rela- 
tions with women. They like to keep 


them all to themselves, and yet to 
play fast and loose with their own ob- 


ligations. However, what do I know 
of men? 

December.—Two letters from Fred- 
eric in one day. He has got as far as 
Venice on his way to Rome. How 
beautiful his description is of Venice. 
I seem tosee him in his gondola going 
up and down that famous high street, 
the Grand Canal, and looking at Lu- 
eretia Buorgia’s palace. He says he 
has bought Lizabetta a beautiful en- 
graving of Titian’s “ Bella,” and me 
a breastpin with the lion of St. Mark 
on it. Well, the engraving is more 
complimentary, but the pin will suit 
me very well; and besides, I must not 
expect to be treated quite as well as 
Lizabetta. 

January.—Lizabetta has hada grand 
offer, and has refused it. Iam not as- 
tonished, but papa is very angry with 
her. He says she should have accepted 
Governor Desborough, who is really 
the sort of a man a girl could love, 
and such a match besides. She had a 
long talk with papa, and wept bitterly. 
I heard him say, *‘ Lizabetta, Frederic, 
even if he loves you, which I some- 
times doubt” (oh, how could papa 
have said that ?), * will not be ready to 
marry you for» very long time, and 
you must remember that I have eight 
children and no fortune but my pro- 
fession. When I die what will become 
of my delicately nurtured daughters? 
I would not ask you to marry for 
money, but here isa man whom you 
can thoroughly respect and love.” 

“ But I do not love him,” said Liza- 
betta. 

“Marry him, and love will come,” 
said papa. “ Lizabetta, moralists have 
discovered that love matches are sel- 
dom happy marriages, Our prefer- 
ences are not our surest guides. If 
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men and women were married by im- 
perial edict, I suspect there would be 
fur more happiness than 
There could not well be less.” 

Ah, worldly papa! old Polonius of a 
papal you might have talked to your 
Maud in that way to some purpose, 
for she is an earthen vessel; but did 
you think you could talk so to your 
Lizabetta with any chance of success? 
No, indeed; she is the * precious por- 
celain of humanclay.” Now Jthink J 
should like to marry Governor Des- 
borough very much, with his hand- 
some face, and his large fortune, anid 
his beautiful house; but unluckily he 
has not asked me, and I do not dare to 
propose myself as a substitute for Liz- 


there is. 


nbetta. 

April.—What a long dreary time 
we have had. Lizabetta is very ill, 
and has been so for a month. She 
was preparing Dick for college, which 
she can do admirably, and teaching 
the younger children, and working 
very hard, when she begun to have 
dreadful headaches. I implored her 
to stop, but she would not. She said: 
* Maud, did you ever hear this phrase— 
‘those iron-clad joys which we call 
employment’? I must work.” I 
think she has felt papa’s reproaches 
very much because she could not 
marry Governor Desborough, and slie 
has certainly saved him the hire of a 
tutor, and a governess as well—poor, 
dear, conscientious sister. 

When we called the doctor in, he 
said to mamma, “Too much brain, 
madam, and you have let her work 
too hard.” 

** Indeed,” said poor anxious mam- 
ma, “and can I make her have less 
brain?” 

“No, madam, but you can prevent 
her working it somuch.” Poor mam- 
mi! 

So she has had a brain fever, and 
her sweet, gentle speech has been de- 
lirious. Surely never was a purer 
Ophelia. She is now better, thank 
God—only lassitude and want of 
strength to combat. I wish only she 
would show some appetite. 
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May.—I have developed a new tal- 
ent. I have become a superb cook. 
I must marry « poor man, or I shall 
be a cuisiniére incomprise. 1t was all 
through my love for Lizabetta. She 
could eat nothing, and while she ate 
nothing of course she could not re- 
cover. 

One day in despair I descended to 
the kitchen, seized a squab (squab is 
old English for very young pigeon), 
and before Statira, our cook, could 
prevent me, by word or deed, 

Ere her father could fret, or her mother could 

fume 

I had that squab on a gridiron ; I toast- 
ed « piece of white bread, and turned 
my squab; [then whipped upa cream 
with wine; squab began to swell deli- 
cious; put cream in glass over red 
raspberry and heating «a 
china plate buttered my toast, and 
placed squab, an involuntary St. Law- 
rence, on the toust. Putting the whole 
on asilver waiter, with a white napkin, 
I took it to Lizabetta. I met Dick on 
the way with a bouquet of trailing ar- 
butus, real Muy flowers. ‘“ Here,” 
suid he, ‘take those up to Lizabetta.” 
So, holding them in one hand and with 
my tray on my head, I presented my- 
self at her door. 

“Titian’s daughter,” said the dear 
creature; artistic even when starv- 
ing. 

I brought the tray down deftly, and 
the odor of the squab saluted her nose, 
and created the ghost of an appetite. 
I pursued my advantage, and made 
her ext that squab, toast and all, and 
afterwards she produced quite an im- 
pression on the whipped cream. Then, 
deeming that it was time for the ws- 
thetic, I wiped her lips and hands 
with fresh water, and gave her the 
May flowers. 

She has been growing better since. 
I am her cordon bleu. I cook 
something every day, and cook it well; 
und what is worse, I like it. Dear 
Lizabetta! the business of wooing you 
back to life makes our gridirons po- 
etical. 

June.—Lizabetta is down stairs, and 


preserve, 


” 
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George Fordyce keeps her surrounded 
with flowers—not alone exotics, but 
wild flowers, which are better, for he 
goes to gather them himself in the 
woods and meadows, which is good 
for him. He has just brought her 
some of those wild grape hyacinths 
which have such a delicious fruity 
odor, and some ferus, reekiug with 
woodland freshness, 

To-day such « funny visitor arrived 
—Cousin Nancy! I saw the stage stop- 
ping, and a queer, quaint figure de- 
scending from it, going down into the 
parlor. Mamma was shaking hands 
and introducing her; we never saw 
her before, although we knew we had 
such a cousin. 

Papa was the only one of his family 
who chose to go and “ get un educa 
tion,” and consequently he and they 
have taken different positions in life. 
Unele George is far the richer of the 
two, I believe, and yet—how queer 
Cousin Nancy is! 

* Well,” said she, “I expect I’m 
your cousin, and futher said if you 
didn’t treat me well, it was more to 
your disgrace than it was to mine, 
anyway; so I have come to make you 
a visit, und if you are ashamed of me, 
just say so, and T'll go home!’ 

“My dear Nancy,” said mamma, 
kissing her, “how can you say such 
things? We are very happy to see 
you. Maud, take your cousin to her 
room and see that a little fire is light- 
ed; it is cool and rainy, if it is June.” 
Dear mamma! I the re- 
cording angel dropped one of his 
most obliterating tears on your kind 
little lie! 

For we were not glad to see Cousin 
Naney, and she does not improve. 
Hers is a nature so mexn and so poor, 
that the drapery of polite liypocrisy is 


ain sure 


as necessary to make it fit for compa- 
ny as shades are necessary toa blind- 
less house. 

“Tam sorry to pnt yon to the ex- 
pense of a fire,” suid she, as I applied 
a torch to the little heap of pine cones 
and dry logs which was arranged for 
these occasional fires. 
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“JT expect you have te economize 
pretty close here, don’t you?” said 
Cousin Naney, as she inspected her 
neat bedroom. ‘Father you 
ain’t got any too much money. 

I do not know how I smothered my 
indignation, but I remembered mam- 
ma, and bore with our delightful rela- 
tive as I best could. 

Dear Lizabetta has come down 
stairs to-day for the first time. How 
lovely she looks in her lilac wrapper! 
Really she is spiritualized beyoud even 
one of Ary Scheffer’s women. 

Cousin Nancy has distinguished her- 
self in her greeting of Lizabetta. 

“Well! you are in a consumption, 
ain't you? I never see nobody so 
wasted! Do you have night sweats 
and cough very bad?” 

“No,” said Lizabetta, meekly. “TI 
am just getting well from a brain 
fever. My lungs are perfectly sound.” 

“Oh, no,” said Cousin Nancy, 
“you can’t deceive me, although you 
my deceive yourself. I know a con- 
sumptive when I see one. You are 
just like Mehitabel Primrose. She 
hoped and she hoped, and she said 
there was nothing the matter of her 
lungs, and she died last month, all 
wasted away, and such a sufferer I 
never see.” 

Mamma interposed here, and turn- 
ed the subject. Fortunately Lizabetta 
was choking with laughter, so we did 
not apprehend any lasting ill effect 
from this opportune biography of Me- 
hitabel Primrose. 

But Cousin Nancy seems to be very 
angry, from day to day, as Lizabetta 
improves. 

July.—I shall throw a stick at Cou- 
sin Nancy. She follows me round, 
pursues me at my cooking and my 
little household duties, and while af- 
fecting to help me retards everything 
I do. 

“That George Fordyce of yours is 
a-trying to get Lizubetta, I see,” said 
Cousin Nancy. 

This becanse T had taken a horse- 
back ride with George, and she thinks 
I like him. 


Suys 
” 
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Fred has come home, looking, oh! 
so handsome. The first thing we 
knew he walked in upon us last even- 
ing. He sut close by Lizabetta all the 
evening, and while talking to all of us 
seemed to me tu be looking only at 
her. It was only late in the evening 
that he came to talk with me for a 
few moments. 

“Is Lizabetta really recovering? ” 
said he. “I find her sadly changed.” 

Changed !—is Lizabetta changed? If 
so, it is for the better, I am sure. 

“Yes, she is growing stronger every 
day, thank God. Oh, Fred, you will 
never know what I have suffered, :ind 
how frightened I have been about her.” 

“And yet, Maud, your anxiety does 
not seem to have worn you out,” said 
Fred laughing. 

“No, I am_ well 
through it all,” said I. 

“What are you two a-whispering 
about behind the tea urn?” said Cousin 
Nancy. “ Why, you’re most as thick 
as George Fordyce and Lizabetta is, 
ain't you?” 

“Who is that disagreeable crea- 
ture?” said Fred, on whom Cousin 
Nancy had just dawned. 

I felt jarred and unhappy over this 
last speech, and its suggestions. Fred's 
brow clouded, and he looked inter- 
rogatively nt me. I could see nothing. 
For some inscrutable reason Lizabet- 
tu and George Fordyce have been 
much together of late, and fond of 
long confidential talks. 

Fred took his leave, first asking to 
see me alone some time to-inorrow, in 
a whisper. I know what he wants; 
he wants to find out if Lizabetta love 
another. 

Ah, dear little journal, what a st ry 
I have to tell you. Who is this that 
is writing these words? Is it Maud, 
or is it another? 

Fred came yesterday, and I was not 
quite ready for him. In fact IT was 
dusting the parlors, with a red silk 
handkerchief tied over my head. But 
he exme in hurriedly, and in grentagi- 
tation, poor fellow. Thought I, how 
much he loves her, and he is jealous. 


and strong, 
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I sat down by him, forgetting to 
tuke off the red silk handkerchief. 

“Don’t be frightened, Fred, I think 
she loves you, and you only,” said I 
hurriedly. 

“Who 
he. 

““Why, she whom you love, Liza- 
betta.” 

**She whom I love,” said he, very 
slowly, ‘is called Maud.” 

I cunnot write about it. I cried, I 
lnuughed, I refused to believe it. It 
was not until in the most solemn and 
fervent had 
tiost important words, that I would 


loves me? Maud?” said 


manner he suid those 
believe him. 

‘*Now, Maud, do you love me?” 
said Fred—* that is the question.” 

So I looked deep into my heart. To 
my utter surprise I found that I did 
love him, and no other. And when 
he touk me in his arms and kissed me— 
me, his promised wife—in that sweet, 
svlenin, ecstatic moment, I remem ber- 
ed that I was being engaged, with a 
red silk handkerchief on my head, and 
a feather duster convulsively grasped 
in my hand. 

In our talk afterward, I found breath 
and sense enough to ask him, ** What 
will Lizabetta say to this?” 

*“T do not think Lizabetta will be 
surprised,” saidhe. ‘Ours has always 
heen a generous comradeship, rather 
affair. A cannot 
however, in inter- 


than a love man 


ulways tell, his 


course with a woman so lovely as 
your sister, where his platonism ends. 
But I have known for a long time, 
Maud, that it was you who were my 
chesen bride, the woman I hoped to 
¢lasp to my heart. I knew it first, 
one summer night, from the strange, 
overwhelming jealousy I felt that 
you should dance with George For- 
dyce so willingly.” 

It was Fred who told our secret to 
the family, and it was Lizabetta who 
first enfolded me in her gentle arms, 
and kissed and congratulated me, and 
toll me that she had seen it all the 
time. 

** May you deserve Maud,” said she 
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to Fred tenderly, “for she is the 
most unselfish aud disinterested crea- 
ture in the world.” She looked like 
some youthful Noima, a priestess, a 
Vestal virgin, as she said these words. 

“Well, I guess yow'll have to dance 
in the horse-trough now, won't you, 
Liezy,” said the mellifluous voice of 
Cousin Nancy, after our engagement 
(She had thus 
beautiful name 


was announced to her. 
contracted my sister's 
into the ugliest of all the congeners 
of Elizabeth.) ‘“ We always say up in 
Cranberry that if your younger sister 
is married first, you must dance in the 
horse-trough. Some washtub, 
but J always heard it horse-trough. 
You'll have to be looking out for a 


beau, for you are a-beginning to fade 


surys 


some. How old are you? Most twen- 
ty-five, Liezy?” 

‘IT am nearly twenty-three,” 
Lizabetta laughing, ‘and I do not de- 
And if the 
co.ues to the worst, we can be a pair 
of jolly old maids together, Nancy.” 

November.—I am to be married to- 
And 
the prettiest compliment: she has cov- 
ered the earth with a bridal veil. The 
first fall of snow is always cheerful. 
Then Fred and I are going off to live 
at Urania, where he is to be a Profes- 
We have not much money, but 


said 


spuir yet, Nancy. worst 


morrow. nature has paid me 


sor. 
we have a great deal of youth, and 
oh! how much dear love, to help us 
along. 

Lizabetta has gotten entirely well 
and strong, and has been such a sister. 
My modest little trousseau bears the 
marks of her dainty fingers and ex- 


quisite taste on every fold of it. 
George Fordyce 


her, and has been refused 


has proposed to 

He seems 
to have grown to be so much more of 
a man, and to have inyproved so under 
her gentle influences, that I hoped she 
would reward him. 

But no. She says as usual that she 
does not love him. 

He stands up with her to-morrow, 
and then leaves for Europe. He seems 
dreadfully crushed by his disappoint 
ment. 
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November 12—My wedding-day! 
beautiful, bright, and joyous. ‘The ice 
hangs from the trees just enough to 
catch every sunbeam and scatter it in 
a thousand scintillations. 

Lizabetta came in to wake me with 
a kiss, and brought me Fred’s bou- 
quet. She dressed me, putting on my 
veil and flowers, not allowing any 
hands to touch me but her own pure, 
white, saintly ones. We have 
through the solemn ceremony, and the 
breakfast, and the kissing, and they 
have allowed me an hour to myself, 
to say a little prayer on.the threshold 
of 1 new existence, and to write this 
farewell to my girlish journal. 

December, 1872.—Dear little - old 
book, once again! We parted in an 
hour of deep, holy joy. We meet 
again in holier sorrow. I am a be- 
Joved wife, a proud mother: my little 
Lizabetta lies calmly sleeping. 

My other Lizabetta~oh, where is 
she? 

She is under the snow, in her early 
grave, and Iam reading her journal. 

Lizubetta, what «1 legacy you have 
left me! what a story of “ Renuncia- 
tion,” of sorrows bravely borne, was 
yours. You struck the highest chord 
with those white fingers of yours; it 
will reverberate through my poor life. 

Yes, did love Frederic; she 
thought he loved her. 

Here is her first suspicien recorded : 


been 


she 
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May, 1869.—To-day we went for 
wild flowers. Maud looked exquisite- 
ly pretty. Fred picked an arethusa 
and held it to her cheek. 

“Did you ever see a more perfect 
pink?” said he. Ihave noticed that 


his eye rests on Maud very often. Can, 


it be—no. I cannot have deceived 
myself—yes, we can all deceive our- 
selves. He is jealous when other men 
approach her; yes, he must be in love 
with Maud. 

July.—Fred has gone to Europe. 
He has made me the confidante of all 
his plans, his theories, his ambitions, 
and yet that tender twilight talk we 
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used to have a year ago has all van- 
ished. Did I deceive myself, or was 
his heart mine before Maud came and 
supplanted me? Bitter, bitter feeling 
to write that word of a sister. No, she 
is guiltless. She is ignorant that he 
loves her. 

January.—Have had a dreadful 
scene with dear papa because I refuse 
to marry Governor Desborough, and 
the most painful thing he said to me 
**Lizabetta, Frederic, even 
if he loves you, which I sometimes 
doubt, will not be ready to marry you 
fur « long time.” 

Have I worn my heart on my sleeve? 
Do they all know my secret, while I 
alone have Frederic’s? 

How grateful xm I now for my lit- 
tle learning. Ihave no time for tears. 
Iam teaching the children and drill- 
ing Dick in Greek and Latin. Ah, 
dear old peets, gladly do I go back to 
your resounding words. You sang in 
the morning of the world; its dewy 


wus this: 


freshness is on your pages; brave men 
and beautiful women live, love, and 
die through your splendid verses; but 
a Christian poet has come after you, 
who has taught women how to suffer 
and to live. 

May.—I take up my journal with 
trembling hands. I have been very 
ill. The task I gave myself was too 
great for my poor feminine organiza- 
tion. I tried to.make my brain oblit- 
erute my heart, and that it never will 
They tell me these dreadful head- 
aches were followed by a brain fever— 
that Ihave raved. Did I tell my se- 
No, I believe not, for Maud 
does not look at me compussionately ; 
she looks lovingly, and nurses me un- 
tiringly. She jokes, and dances, and 
sings—the very genius of cheerfulness, 
Her dear little hands, so dimpled and 


do. 


eret? 


pretty, are as red as her cheeks with 


cooking dainty dishes for me. What 
a healthy, sweet, womanly creature 
she is. I do not wonder that Fred 
loves her. 

Poor George Fordyce has been very 
good tome. There is no donbt whom 


he loves. He is worth saving, and I 
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will do all I can for him—except mar- 
ry him. 

June.—I am down stairs once more, 
with the keen sense of a convalescent. 
I enjoy the lilacs and the lilies of the 
valley, and the breath of the early 
roses, as never before. For me there 
is a new heaven and a new earth. My 
illness has bridged over my heart- 
break. Icome back to life seared, yet 
calm. I can fight the battle of life. 

We have a country cousin here—a 
strange and discordant creature, yet I 
am glad: she gives us something to 
laugh at. She is a vent for our over- 
refined sensibilities. Fred is coming 
home soon, and I would not like to be 
alone with Mand. Cousin Nancy is a 
safety valve. She will be sure to be a 
good conduit. She will say something 
frightfully malapropos, and that is 
sometimes better than the most appo- 
site remark, when hearts are surcharg- 
ed with emotion. 

November 12.—Dear Mand is mar- 
ried and gone. J have never seen any- 
thing like Frederic’s love for her. I 
think Mand was surprised and a little 
bored by such excessive devotion— 
putting the cushion under feet that 
wanted no such support, and throwing 
shawls over shoulders that are indif- 
ferent to draughts. The ex- 

ravagant, foolish fondness of a lover! 

How different friendship is from 
love, and vet how like it. When men 
and women play at friendship, they 
play with edged tools. One of the two 
is surely hurt, and I think it is always 
the woman. 

May.—How miserable I feel this 
spring—full of pains and aches. Is 
it the baffled instinct of growth? Per- 
haps we are all Daphnes, running away 
from our fate, and we ought to be bios- 
soming into flowers or branching into 
trees. I am sure my right arm feels 
as if it would gladly do something of 
the kind. 

A charming letter from Maud; full 
of love, and wants me to come to her. 


sweet, 
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No; I am not well enongh, though, 
thank God, she does not and shall not 
know it. 

October.—I cannot live, although I 
have conscientiously tried. I read ny 
fate in mamma’s eyes. Poor, patient, 
long-suffering eyes! She can live and 
bear all that is given to hertodo. She 
is one of the real saints. I am only 
an imitation one. 

Maud has her baby, and is safe after 
a dreadful illness. I hope I shall live 
long enough to spare her the shock of 
my death. Iam glad she has this new 
love to take my place. Dear, dear 
Maud! she was the true woman, one 
of Christ's flowers, on whom his smile 
perpetually rests. Her unconscious- 
ness, her rosy health, her not too much 
brain, make her the Madonna, the 
wife, the woman. 

And yet in all the old pictures there 
is one pale woman, one who is not 
wife or mother. Did I not write a lit- 
tle poem once and call it ‘* Renuncia- 
tion”? Yes, and I wrote it when I 
was basking in the full sunlight of 
love—a love which was offered to me, 
I thought. I remember Frederic kiss- 
ed my hand when he complimented 
me upon it, and I thought of no such 
word as renunciation then. 

But now I know its meaning. What 
is that legend of St. Veronica? Our 
dear Lord left his countenance imprint- 
ed on her handkerchief, on which she 
had wiped his tears and her own. 

Break up the heavens, O Lord, and far 
Through all yon starlight keen 

Draw me, thy bride, a glittering star, 
In raiment white and clean 


These were the last words written in 
Lizabetta’s journal. 

They had prepared me gently for 
this dreadful-event, if indeed one ean 
be ever prepared for death. I could 
not go to her; she could not come to 
me; but the last name on her lips was 
Maud, and her last utterance a prayer 
for my happiness, 


M. E. W. S. 
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AND HIS RELATIONS TO THE ‘‘ MUSIC OF THE FUTURE.”* 


R. THEODORE THOMAS has 

done much for musical art in 

New York; and the whole country is 
his debtor in this respect. He has 
raised the standard of musical taste. 
Not that before he began his labors 
we were without a very considerable 
body of musical amateurs, born and 
bred here, whose standard was as 
high as it is now, and whose musical 
needs could be satisfied only by the 
best music performed in the best man- 
ner. But in resolving to meet their 
demands, and in showing that he was 
able to do so, and in giving the public 
a long series of concerts the princi- 
pal feature of which was an orchestra 
thoroughly organized, drilled almost 
to the last attainable point of execu- 
tive perfection, and conducted with a 
mastery which made his band a great 
instrument upon which he was a great 
performer, he sustained the demands 
of these amateurs in meeting them; 


* No illustration more striking of the evanes- 
cence of general literary reputation, not con- 
firmed by writings in book form, could be found 
than the remarks clicited in some quarters by 
the article on *‘ Richard Wagner. and his Theory 
of Music,” in the June “ Galaxy.” Mr. Grant 
White, who may almost be said to have com- 
menced his career by musica] criticism, whose 
reputation as a musical critic extended not only 
throughout this country but also to Europe, has 
written nothing about music for twelve or fif- 
teen years ; and now some, whose memories do 
not extend beyond the war, think it fine and safe 
to gratify their instincts by holding him up as an 
impertinent philologist who. in writing about 
music touches a subject of which he is igno- 
rant. The notion of his ignorance of music must 
have amused him, as it has others. Did those 
who broached it suppose it was by chance that 
he was selected to present the Thomas testimo- 
nial? The highest musical authority in the 
country, Dwight'’s “Journal of Music.” was at 
once (June 27) provoked to speak of this ridicu- 
lous detraction, in a passage which we quote for 
the sake of those who may be really ignorant of 
Me. White's musical reputation: 

* One of the ablest and most interesting of the 
many articles upon the ‘Wagner question’ ap- 
peared in the June number of ‘The Galaxy,’ 
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he justified their criticism of inferior 
work; he showed the whole music- 
loving public what was meant by a 
really high style of instrumental 
music; and he consequently diffused 
a love and an appreciation of this 
music through the general mind. 
Those who attended the admirable 
concerts of chamber music that he 
gave before he made his orchestral 
venture were not surprised at the 
ability displayed by him in the latter, 
while they regretted the pecuniary 
failure of the former. Such a failure, 
however, was not surprising. Stringed 
quartets and quintets are music in 
its purest form; but they are rather too 
much music “in the aibstract” to re- 
ceive remunerstive support all atonce 
from a public which has not been edu- 
cated to their appreciation, and which 
seeks in all its amusements little more 
than relaxation andexcitement. And 
indeed it may at least be questioned 


from the pen of the distinguished Shakespeare 
scholar, Mr. Richard Grant White. There is a 
Wagner party here now and in England. as well 
as in Germany. It is especially intolerant, ag- 
gressive, almost fanatical! just now in New York. 
— Some of his critics would fain have it 
appear that, in arguing the question at all, he is 
professing to know that of which he is ignorant, 
to wit, music ; an imputation just as hurtful to 
an honorable writer as a charge of lying. Now 
we have known enough of Mr. Richard Grant 
White in connection with music and musical 
criticism in times past, to be able to assure these 
angry assailants that he does know something 
about music. and indeed rather more than goes 
to the making up of what is commonly called a 
first-class musical critic in these times. If he is 
nota professional musician, he is entitled to an 
opinion. If bis literary labors for a dozen years 
past have been in another fleld yet he was once 
known and respected as the best informed and 
ablest of the writers about music in the New York 
press, por was he without practice in the art.” 

In a subsequent article upon Wagner, the 
“ Journal of Music” “ fortifies” its own posi- 
tion by a long extract from Mr. Grant White’s 
article. The ignorance in this matter would 
seem to be quite on the other side.—EDITOK OF 
THE GALAXY. 
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whether the placid and thoughtful 
mood required for the perfect enjoy- 
ment and appreciation of stringed 
quartets and quintets is quite attain- 
able in large public assemblies, or 
in harmony with them; and whether, 
notwithstanding the support they re- 
ceive in Europe, they are not best 
enjoyed in that sociable manner which 
is indicated by the English name 
given to them—chamber music. 

Our distinguished conductor has 
done so much for our delight and our 
benefit that he may he forgiven much; 
and somewhat we have to forgive him 
in that he has inflicted upon us from 
time to time the orchestral works of 
that dreariest of composers, Franz 
Liszt. If any musical dispensation 
could be more afflictive than a series 
of entire operas by Wagner, it would 
be the being obliged to sit under the 
stated delivery of a series of sym- 
phonies by Liszt. The compositions 
of this celebrated virtuoso remind us 
of some sermons that we all have 
heard, in which the doctrine was or- 
thodox. the sentences well put to- 
gether, the language pure, the illus- 
trations scholarly, and the result bar- 
renness and unutterable boredom— 
labored nothingness, and which for all 
their worth or interest, to gods, men, or 
devils, might just as well not have 
been. And then there was the reflec- 
tion, unavoidable to the generous 
mind, that it would have been so easy 
not to write them. And so it is with 
Liszt’s orchestral work; it would have 
been so much easier, as well as more 
humane, to let it alone. 

The names of Liszt and Wagner 
have been for some years intimately 
associated. The men are often men- 
tioned together, as if they belonged 
to one school. And so indeed they 
do—to the school which seeks to con- 
struct musical compositions upon the- 
ory and without musical ideas. The 
association of their names is honora- 
ble to Liszt; for it is the consequence 
of a spontaneous support which he 
has given to Wagner; and with all 
the Hungarian pianist's affectation and 
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his “‘ceaseless hum, hum, hum, and 
endless bug, bug, bug,” he has in 
this matter at least shown himself 
eapable of taking a generous attitude 
towarda man whom he might have fear- 
ed asarival. Liszt's position is a very 
distinguished one. He has a court of 
obsequious admirers, largely com- 
posed of the softer sex, who in virtne 
of his playing, his affectation, and his 
“Florentine profile,” have always 
been his worshippers. We have heard 
of him lately from one of these—how 
he enters the circle of the initiated, 
but is not spoken to until he speaks; 
how he must not be asked to play, and 
when he does vouchsafe to touch the 
key-board, how he must be allowed to 
leave it without a spoken word even 
of thanks or admiration; how he is, 
in fact, an awful musical fetish, not to 
be approached either with prayer or 
with praise. This is at least consistent, 
It is all of a piece with Liszt's beha- 
vior ever since he was coddled into 
fame upon the laps of countesses. 
Franz Liszt is now sixty-three years 
old; he has been a musician from his 
earliest childhood; and yet for every 
musical deed of his not done upon the 
piano stool, he ought to sit upon the 
stool of repentance. He has proba- 
bly covered more music paper with 
his writings than Mozart and Beetho- 
ven did together; and in all that time 
he has not produced one musical idea 
that is worth one of the buttons on 
one of his old velvet paletots, not one 
which has character enough, even in 
its badness, to be recognized as his. 
In this respect he is much inferior to 
Wagner, who has produced something 
good—in spite of his theory, not by 
reason of it. From his early boyhood 
he has inhaled the incense offered in 
Europe to a musical prodigy, and one 
whose person and whose manners 
made him acceptable in the highest 
and most cultivated society. But it 
was as a performer only that he was 
great. Even in the first flush of 
his dawning manhood he produced 
not one single melody that the world 
has thought worth remembering. But 
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his command of the key-board and his 
conception of that kind of brilliant 
difficulty that good old Dr. Johnson 
wished were impossible, was not only 
prodigious, it was monstrous. In his 
boyhood he found nothing in the sona- 
tas of Beethoven or of Hummel be- 
yond his reach, except perhaps their 
meaning; and happening to be in the 
shop of Hummel’s publisher on the 
day when that composer’s sonata in 
B minor was published, he astonished 
the musicians who were present by 
playing it perfectly at first sight. This 
wus but one of the sensations that he 
was continually, and has been all his 
life continually making. His teach- 
er, the great Czerny, refused payment 
for his instruction; the honor of hav- 
ing such a marvellous boy for his pn- 
pil was recompense enough. Thus all 
his life a certain number of distin- 
guished people have fallen down and 
worshipped him—all but the lovers 
of music for music’s sake. His soul 
must have been strangely impenetra- 
ble to musical influences of the higher 


order, even within the sphere of his 
own instrument, that he should study 
and play Hummel, and yet be able to 
write no real musie for the pianoforte ; 
only fireworks and mountainous diffi- 


culties. For of all composers that 
have written for the pianoforte, Hum- 
mel seemed to have been most pos- 
sessed by the genius of that instru- 
ment. As Bach’s ideas seem all to 
have been fitted for treatment in 
double counterpoint, so Hummel’s 
seem to have been peculiarly suited 
to the pianoforte. Perhaps it is fancy, 
but Mozart impresses me as having 
always written with the voice in his 
mind, or at least the violin, the ‘ but- 
ter-fiddle ” of his boyhood ; Beethoven 
always—even in his only opera, “ Fi- 
delio,” and his great song, “‘Ade- 
laide,” no less than in his pianoforte 
sonatas, the first movement of the 
very ‘‘ Moonlight Sonata” notexcepted 
—to show that he conceived every 
thought as if it were to be executed 
by a grand orchestra, a band of an- 
gels and of archangels. But Hum- 
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mel’s ideas will come out well by 
percussion. The only other great and 
peculiarly pianoforte composer, al- 
though in an entirely different style, 
is Chopin; I can hardly except Men- 
delssolin, and his gifted .pupil, Stern- 
dale Bennet. Liszt caught nothing of 
the true spirit of such music, and 
has attained only the production 
of stupendous fantasias, which seem 
as though they were written as exer- 
cises for Briarius’s daughters. : But 
the world will run after prodigies, and 
Liszt fooled his followers to the top 
of their bent. Since they were will- 
ing to worship, he graciously, but not 
too graciously, received their homage. 
To put a ridiculous couplet of Mrs. 
Browning's to some use, he 


‘‘——-— gat on a throne of purple sublimity, 
And ground down men's bones to a pale un- 
animity.” 


He had a way of entering a salon, 
calmly drawing off his gloves and 
tossing them to a lackey, sitting down 
on the piano stool, running his hands 
through his fair hair, and looking up 
at the ceiling before he proceeded to 
pulverize his instrument, and his 
hearers, which was thought very 
grand—almost godlike. It was the 
same man, inhis semi-gay youth, who 
now, in his demi-religious age, must 
not be asked or thanked for his mu- 
sical boons. It was the sublimity of 
impudence; and in that same sub- 
limity he used to alter the works of 
Weber, of Hummel, and even of Bee- 
thoven, when he played them in pub- 
lie, to the delight of the gaping stu- 
pidity around him. He has had the 
grace to confess this in words which 
should make the ears of a]] such cattle 
tingle. ‘I confess to my shame,” he 
says, ‘that to catch the bravos of a 
public always slow to apprehend beau- 
ty in its august simplicity, I made no 
scruple to alter the movement and the 
intentions of the composer. I went so 
far as even insolently to add a mass 
of conceits and points d’orgue, which, 
in bringing me ignorant applause, im- 
evitably led me into evil ways, from 
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which happily I soon disengaged my- 
self.” This reminds us of Wagner’s 
similar presumption in regard to 
Gluck’s “Alceste.” I will add, too, that 
it reminds me of the manner in which 
some severe strictures of my own upon 
like interpolations by eminent virtu- 
osos many years ago were received. 
They were treated by some, whose 
highest notions of music are limited to 
such exhibitions, as if they were writ- 
ten by an ignorant Goth. Now a 
Goth I was and am; but ignorant I 
was not, and never less so than in the 
condemnation of all such impudent 
foolery. The enormous cadenzas and 
points d’orgue which are so commonly 
introduced by violinists and pianists, 
are rarely more than elaborate imper- 
tinence; and any intentional devia- 
tion from the actual text of a com- 
poser ought to be received with hisses 
rather than applause. In the height 


of his early popularity Liszt wrote an 
opera, “* Don Sancho,” but as he could 
not play it upon the pianoforte, it fell 
dead, and was immediately buried in 


oblivion. He has more recently writ- 
ten a mass, perhaps for the repose of 
“Don Sancho,” although the interval 
was long; but even religious patience 
could not endure its harsh and barren 
crudity, and it received extreme unc- 
tion on the day of its birth. His sym- 
phonies, or symphonic compositions, 
we have, in penance for our sins, been 
obliged to sit through again and again ; 
but they are past salvation, even by a 
great orchestra and a great conductor. 
True, they are full of technical excel- 
lence; but of what other worth is tech- 
nical excellence in any art than as the 
mere vehicle of ideas which in them- 
selves are beautiful? and the more 
Liszt writes and the harder he works, 
the more does the stony sterility of his 
mind become apparent. He spends 
the first part of » movement in an- 
nouncing that something is coming 
that never comes, and the last in sub- 
siding from a climax that he has never 
reached. Sometimes he hammers out 
what he plainly means for a leading 
motive. But what is it? A succession 
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of sounds deliberately put together by 
the rule of three, and which has no 
more melodic form or musical charm, 
or significance, than there are in an 
equal number of blows upon a kettle- 
drum. But the modulations! Yes, 
indeed there be modulations, and 
enough; they stretch all through the 
movement, which is as long as eterni- 
ty and as tedious as eternity passed in 
the wrong place. Modulation is a 
good thing; but there are modulations 
and modulations. Let them be as in- 
genious as they may, modulations are 
worth nothing unless they mean some- 
thing. There are the modulations in 
the andante of the C minor, the 
enharmonic modulation, and the suc- 
ceeding chromatic modulations into 
the original key. They are masterly; 
and by the first the composer got his 
trumpets into C natural—a more im- 
portant point when he wrote than it is 
now. But whatis it to us whether 
the passage is in C natural or X flat, 
and whether we go there enharmoni- 
cally or otherwise? That is a matter 
of mere musical grammar. What do 
we care in 'vhat key the trumpets 
stand? That is a mere technical 
point of instrumentation. What we 
are concerned with is the beauty that 
is thus revealed to us. When with 
that enharmonic change the orchestra 
bursts upon the dominant of the coming 
key, the firmament opens above us, 
and our souls then mount on the notes 
of those trumpets into the seventh 
heaven; and on the after modulation 
into A flat we float deliciously down 
from that empyrean. But  Liszt’s 
modulations are mere modulations. 
We care nothing about them as modu- 
lations, but they are weleome if they 
will only lead us from where we are; 
and when they have done so we find 
that our last state is worse than our 
first. Instead of soaring or gently 
floating into realms of beauty, we are 
only toted from hardscrabble to hard- 
scrabble, 

This is the man who has enlisted 
under the banner of the music of the 
future. And wisely he did so, hav- 
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ing plainly no connection with the 
music of the past and no place in that 
of the present. He has undertaken— 
he of all men!—to make * music and 
sweet poetry agree; and what is the 
result? It shall be told by one of his 
and Wagner’s greatest admirers and 
fiercest champions.* Liszt has put 
music to Heine’s song “Im Rhein,” 
which tells how in that stream the ca- 
thedral of Cologne is mirrored; how 
in that cathedral there is a picture 
which has into the wilderness of the 
singer’s heart thrown friendly rays; 
and that there are roses and angels 
there around Our Lady, whose lips and 
eyes are like those of his love. Liszt, 
Hiiffer says, opens his song with an 
introduction of four bars. A melodi- 
ous phrase, rising and falling alter- 
nately, suggests the festive ringing of 
a peal of bells, while the incessant roll 
of accompanying triplets suggests the 
splashing waves of a wide river. At 


first the vocal part bears the quiet 
character of a narrative, till, at the 
mentioning of the holy city, the grand- 
eur of the impression is illustrated by 


a forte passage. The second stanza is 
a strict repetition of the first till the 
word ‘ wilderness,” which causes a 
modulation into minor keys till the 
words “friendly rays,” at which the 
harmony suddenly emerges into a 
strain of the highest joy. At this point 
the pictorial motive in the accompa- 
niment ceases, because of the height- 
ened emotion, in which the impressions 
of the senses are no more noticed. In 
the first two lines of the third stanza 
the broken chords of the accompani- 
ment seem to play round the voice 
like the roses and angels in the old 
picture. The last two lines are treat- 
ed in the declamatory style, passing 
quickly by the ear, like an enchanting 
but alas too fugitive vision of delight. 
They are, however, repeated in broken 
utterances, as if the mind once more 
tried to recall the sweet image from 
the other world. Then the sounds of 
the bells and the river are again heard 


* Franz Hiffer. 
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in the accompaniment, and carry us 
back into the sphere of the tangible 
world.* 

This is a skilful description, and one 
by which the unthinking lover of mu- 
sic might easily be misled. I have 
purposely selected it because it is a 
careful and laudatory description of a . 
characteristic example of a thorough- 
ly vicious and peculiarly childish style 
of musical rhetoric. I have not seen 
Liszt's music for this song, and there- 
fore wish to be understood as not 
speaking of the musical value of any 
of its phrases. They may have intrin- 
sic beauty; but if they have, they are 
peculiar among all of their compo- 
ser’s music that I have ever heard or 
seen. But be the ideas beautiful or 
not, the musical plan of the song is no 
less bad. The suggestion of the bell- 
ringing and of the waves of the river 
is well enough, if the suggesting phra- 
ses are in themselves beautiful; but at 
best the effect aimed at is too real on 
the one hand, and on the other too 
pictorial, entering as it does somewhat 
the province of landscape art.— Note 
that in the Pastoral Symphony itis the 
mood of mind, not physical facts, 
which the composer brings up; ex- 
cept, of course, the few bird notes; 
and they, although strictly objectiona- 
ble on the ground of bald imitative- 
ness, are justified and made exception- 
al by their suggestiveness and by the 
exquisite beauty of the passage in 
which they appear, which would be 
just as beautiful if these notes did not 
imitate those of birds. Their intrin- 
sic, not their imitative value is their 
justification. The passage stands 
upon its own musical beauty.—To re- 
turn to Liszt’s song. That the vocal 
part should bear the quiet character 
of a narrative—which is probably 
one way of saying that it is entirely 
without melodic ideas—until the end 
of the first stanza, where Cologne is 
mentioned, may be unobjectionable 


* I have slightly condensed this description; 
omitting, however, only opinion, and achering 
to the writer's phraseology. 
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except on the ground that we cannot 
wait all through the first stanza of a 
song before meeting with a musical 
idea. But for the use of a forte pas- 
sage in the mention of the holy city 
there is not the slightest justification. 
That name isa part of the narrative 
of the song as much as any other 
word in it, and should, like all the 
other words, be used merely as a ve- 
hicle for the general sentiment of the 
song, or of the special passage in 
which it occurs. The utterance of 
“Cologne” in a forte passage because 
it is a holy city, takes us back to the 
puerility of savage art, which has no 
other way of indicating kingly power 
and greatness than by drawing a king 
four or five times as big xs any one of 
his subjects. A like fault, but not the 
same, is the use of the quiet narrative 
style until the occurrence of the word 
‘* wilderness,” and the utterance of 
that in minor modulations, and the 
breaking out into joy because of the 
mere occurrence of the words “ friend- 
ly rays.” I will give a translation of 
this stanza in which the words in 


question are retained in their relative 
positions, that this fault of rhetoric may 
be more apparent: 


In the cathedral there is a picture 
Painted on golden leather: 

Into the wilderness of my beart 
It has thrown friendly rays. 


Note first that these words are not 
song-like, not well suited to musical 
illustration; and this is true of all the 
three stanzas of Heine’s composition, 
which form rather a short narrative 
poein of sentimental cast. Compare 
it, for example, with this translation 
of a stanza by Gvethe: 


Crown of existence, 
Bliss without rest, 
Thouw'rt love confessed. 


This is a song, and is a rare example 
of words which have poetical value, 
and are yet well suited to musical treat- 
ment. This fitness has nothing to do 
with the subject—love—of the song; 
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but depends upon the unity and the 
emotional nature of the thought con- 
veyed. It does not trouble us with 
narration or facts, and above all not 
with physical facts. Music can no 
more illustrate or enforce the assertion 
that in a certain cathedral there is 
a picture painted on golden leather, 
than it can do the same for the asser- 
tion that in a certain house there is a 
bench made of oak wood. The only mu- 
sical treatment whichsuch words admit 
is the regarding them as a part of the 
whole song, the character of the mu- 
sic for which is to be determined by 
its general sentiment. And the last 
two lines of the stanza from Heine are 
in like manner either a part of a ho- 
mogeneous whole, or a homogeneous 
passage by themselves. They form « 
single sentence, a single utterance. 
They express the reception of a tender 
and soothing influence. To pick out 
words in them for special and antag- 
onistic treatment is much like writing 
a special harmony for every note ina 
running melody. It is as if in read- 
ing or singing the line, 


Peace from highest heaven descending, 


we were to shout “highest heaven” 
at the top of the vuice, and drop it to 
a low pitch on “ descending,” because 
the former words contain in them the 
suggestion of physical elevation, and 
the latter of physical depression. Such 
rhetoric is worse than savage or 
childish. A savage or a child, in an 
unconscious, unaffected mood, would 
not be guilty of it. It is not art, but 
awkward artificiality, such as might 
be the result of a savage’s or a child’s 
attempt to be very fine and very im- 
pressive. True art would treat such 
a line with direct and exclusive refer- 
ence to the sentiment of placid joy at 
the reception of the blessing of peace 
from a higher power. It is needless 
to pursue this line of illustration fur- 
ther; it xpplies to the whole of Liszt's 
treatment of Heine’s poem. Remark 
again that what has been said as to 
the special treatment of single words 
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does not apply to single words of dra- 
matic significance in dramatic music; 
nor yet to such treatment of a single 
wordas Haydn’s illustration of “ light” 
in the first vocal passage of the ‘* Crea- 
tion.” Haydn, a great master without 
a theory, the creator of immortal mu- 
sic, with no other purpose than to utter 
with the means nature had given him 
the beauty that was in his soul, went 
right by divine intuition, as all great 
artists do. Writing in E flat, he comes 
to the words, “ And God said, Let there 
be light, and there was light.” The 
first three words are uttered in a phrase 
in C minor, and the next four, al- 
though they contain the word “light,” 
are given with no change of style or 
tone, “light ” indeed being uttered on 
the chord of F minor. Then with a 
single short preparatory chord in 
the orchestra, when the declaration 
comes that ‘‘ there was light,” on the 
word “light,” orchestra and chorus 
burst fortissimo into the joyous key 
of C natural. It is not the word, or 


even the thought of light, which sug- 
gests a change; it is the creation of 


light, the passage from darkness that 
was from eternity, to light that shall 
be to eternity, that is illustrated. The 
joyful emotion caused by such a stu- 
pendous illumination of the universe 
by a word is thus expressed. And 
here I will say that the practice so 
common of keeping the gas low dur- 
ing the chaotic prelude of this oratorio, 
and turning it on in full blaze at the 
brilliant chord on the word “ light,” is 
a contemptible melodramatic trick 
worthy only of scorn and hissing. By 
a pitiful attempt to aid the great mas- 
ter and enhance the effect he conceived, 
it actually deprives him of his due, and 
not only him but his art. Music was 
his means of expression. He sought 
to give utterance in harmony to a 
great emotion, and he didso. A great 
art and the great master of a great 
art need no help from gasmen. But 
there are some folk who would rattle 
theie little sheet-iron thunder before 
the statue of Jupiter Olympus. 

The outcome of Liszt’s theory of 
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song-writing is well described by the 
same admiring critic in these words, 
which deserve careful consideration by 
every lover of music: “In Robert 
Franz we observe, combined with the 
desire of a poetically free expression, 
# strong reverential feeling for the ab- 
stract sacredness of the musical form, 
as shown in the stroplic treatment of 
his songs. Liszt, on the contrary, has 
entirely freed himself from this awe; 
he is a poet, and nothing but « poet. 
His music, heard without the interpre- 
tation of the words, would in most 
cases seem an incoherent sequence of 
beautiful melodious snatches, inter- 
rupted by declamutory passages, and 
only connected by an indefinable con- 
tinuance of sentiment, which oceasion- 
ally takes the form of what I have on 
a former occasion described as a 
‘leading motive.’ The laws of tonal- 
ity are continually violated by the ab- 
rupt introduction of the most diver- 
gent keys, and occasionally the metri- 
cal structure of the poem itself is ob- 
scured by the composer's dramatic vi- 
vacity. Here we have reached at last 
the consistent carrying out of the po- 
etic principle in lyric music to its final 
consequences.”* Yea, verily we have; 
and musically beautiful and artward 
altogether lovely those consequences 
are. By the confession of one of the 
apostles of this poetic principle in lyric 
music, the consistent carrying out of 
the principle gives us for a song an 
incoherent sequence of snatches, and it 
involves the violation of the laws of 
harmony by the abrupt introduction of 
the most divergent keys, and the ob- 
scuration of the very metrical struc- 
ture of the poem itself. The result 
may be something; and what that 
something is I shall not undertake to 
say, for it passes my comprehension 
and eludes my apprehension. But one 
thing most certainly it is not; and that 
is—music. For one essential thing in 
music is that it shall not disregard 
form, which is the absolute condition 
of all art. All art is form, proportion, 


* “Richard Wagner and the Music of the Fu- 
ture,” p. 278. 
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symmetry. Without form, noart. And 
another essential thing in music is that 
it shall not be incoherent, but well con- 
nected and symmetrical; and yet an- 
other essential is that it shall not 
violate the laws of harmony, and 
plunge us abruptly from one key into 
another divergent key. And another 
thing that this described nondescript is 
not is—a song. For it is the first con- 
dition of a song that its metrical struc- 
ture shall not be obscured, but illus- 
trated and enforced, by the rhythm of 
the music to which it is adapted. As 
to the beauty and the melodious 
character of the disjointed snatches 
into which the Abbé Liszt’s lyric 
compositions disintegrate themselves, 
there may, of course, be two opinions. 
But I have yet to hear an original mu- 
sical phrase produced by that awful 
and ecclesiastical virtuoso, in which 
there is the remotest approach either 
to beauty or to melody. 

Liszt, however, having yet to write 
his first four original bars which as 
melody or as harmony have any charm 
or significance, is a8 a composer not 
worthy of a moment’s consideration, 
except for his connection with Wag- 
ner and “the music of the future.” 
This music of the future is an alms- 
house for poverty-stricken musicians, 
who in their barrenness of musical 
ideas are compelled in self-defence to 
set up this charity hospital, into which 
those only are admitted who are not 
possessed of « single musical inspira- 
tion. Really the paupers and vagrants 
of musical society (however respecta- 
ble or distinguished personally), they 
establish an order wherein the mem- 
bers hide their leanness of melody and 
their marrowless harmony, with the 
assumption of vows of poverty and the 
forswearing of all the lusts and vani- 
ties of musical beauty: and this order 
they call the Music of the Future. 
That this is not an overstatement of 
the conditions of membership of the 
new order, shall be shown by an ex- 
ample which they, not I, shall choose. 
*Tannhiuser ” preceded “ Lohengrin,” 
the latter having been performed for 
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the first time at Weimar in 1850,* 
Now we are told by Hiiffer that, com- 
pared with ‘ Tannhiuser,” ‘ Lohen- 
grin” marks a further stage in its au- 
thor’s progress toward the ultimate 
aim of pure dramatic [musical] ex- 
pression. This is just what we might 


expect to hear; and it explains just 
why ‘* Tannhiiuser ” has so much more 


musical value than “ Lohengrin.” The 
latter marks a more advanced stage on 
the dreary road to the goal of musical 
desolation, on whicli these men have 
started. It was to the energetic and 
sympathetic action of Liszt that Wag- 
ner owed the production of ** Lohen- 
grin.” But even “Lohengrin” has 
some rare lapses into the sinfulness of 
melodic beauty and symmetrical form, 
over which the devotees of the new 
musical religion mourn (as to which 
something hereafter) ; fifteen 
years later Wagner produces “ Tris- 
tam and Isolde,” which has yet to 
be heard in this country. The step 
again taken in advance is proportion- 
ate to the time occupied in taking it. 
“According to his 
Wagner wrote it with the full concen- 
trated power of his inspiration, freed 
at last from the fetters of conventional 
operatic forms with which he has here 
broken definitely and irrevocably.”t 
Now “ Tristam and Isolde” may be full 
of beautiful music. We cannot say 
that it is not, because we have not 
heard it; although, judging by its com- 
poser’s previous works, we should not 
infer such a probability. But here is 
the phrase, or “‘ melody,” as it is call- 
ed, which is, we are told, “a promi- 
nent feature of the musical drama, and 
appears as a leading moiive whenever 
the composer wishes to suggest the 
idea of the love potion, or, as we have 
seen, of irresistible passion”; and we 
can judge for ourselves: 


and 


own assertion, 


* In the previous article I, py a slip, placed 
the beginning of this musical disturbance four- 
teen instead of twenty-four years back, having 
dropped 10 from my figures. Something had 
been done about it before ; but it was about the 
time of the production of “ Lohengrin” that it 
began to attract much attention. 


t Hiiffer, as before, p. 89. 
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Slowly and languishingly. 
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Now with regard to any succession 
of single notes, there is no scientific 
rule by which its melodic beauty can 
be determined. As to harmony, the 
progression of chords, counterpoint, 
there are rules; but even they are only 
rules of musical grammar. We can 
determine by them whether harmony 
is correctly written, but nothing at all 
as to its beauty or its effect. But as to 
melody, except as melody supposes a 
harmony upon which it is based, rules 
do not help us at all; and whether a 
phrase written as melody is really me- 
lodious, and whether the melody is 
good or bad, lovely or unlovely, can 
only be determined by the general 
consent of those who have finely organ- 
ized and highly cultivated musical 
natures. I desire to treat with respect 
anything which a critic of Hiiffer’s 
knowledge deems worthy of admira- 
tion; but as to this phrase I can make 
nothing of it but unmeaning rhyth- 
mical—and not very rhythmical—mod- 
ulation. I can imagine no musical ex- 
perience more grievous than to listen 
to an opera composed of such phrases. 
And again to refer to the central, rad- 
ical difficulty of this whole matter, the 
composer in this phrase attempts that 
which is altogether without the prov- 
ince of music. Music cannot “sug- 
gest the idea of a love potion,” nor 
even the idea of its operation, any 
more than it can do the same with re- 


gard to a dose of ipecac. Passion, ir- 
resistible or not, it can express; but it 
must be passion pure and simple, as 
felt by the personages who utter it, or 
by ourselves; but it cannot express re- 
lation of passion to a physical fact 
or object. It cannot be too often 
repeated, or at least too constant- 
ly borne in mind, that music is purely 
an emotional art. Its limitations are 
narrow. 

We speak of comic music; but there 
is no such thing. Comic songs there 
are, and comic operas; but no comic 
music, although this art, like all oth- 
ers, is capable of the grotesque. But 
music can express neither wit nor hu- 
mor, neither satire nor raillery, not 
even the ridiculous. It can express 
jollity, which is a mood of mind, and 
animal spirits, another mood, hardly 
of mind. But in this direction its 
limit is a phrase the spirit and form 
of which make it a not inappropriate ve- 
hicle of comedy. I remember but two 
musical jokes. One is in Cimarosa’s 
“ Matrimonio Segreto,” an opera which 
I have never heard, and which I be- 
lieve has never been performed in this 
country, never at least within my 
memory. In this, upon the father’s 
announcement of “un matrimonio no- 
bile,” there is brief silence, and then 
two horns are heard in the orchestra. 
It ean hardly be that this musical hint 
of the probable consequences of a no- 








ble marriage ina plebeian family is ac- 
cidental. But after all the joke is not 
really musical; for it depends entire- 
ly upon the name of the instruments 
by which it is perpetrated, not at all 
upon the musical idea to which they 
give utterance. If the horn had hap- 
pened to be called a trumpet, or horns 
(corni) had not been the accepted sign 
of a certain marital calamity the world 
over, this brazen joke would have 
been impossible. The other instance 
was a monstrous portamento or glide 
in the performance of the air of “ The 
King of the Cannibal Islands,” in a pot- 
pourri by Jullien’s orchestra, This 
air opens by a passage from the domi- 
nant to the third of the scale, and 
whenever it recurred the stringed in- 
struments, instead of taking the leap 
of five notes, slid up, with a prolonged 
and wailing crescendo, and then dash- 
ed off rapidly. The effect was very ri- 
diculous, and always provoked shouts 
of laughter. But here again the comic 
effect was produced, not by the musi- 
cal idea, but by the caricature of the 
not uncommon exaggeration of a 
grace in vocalization. 

On the most serious side of music, 
the religious, the writers of hymns, 
and those who select sacred verse for 
collections of hymns, err often from 
an ignorance or a disregard of the 
cardinal truth as to the nature of mu- 
sic and its capacity of expression. 
Three-fourths of the hymns in our 
hymn-books are entirely unfit to be 
sung. Their motives are not within 
the range of musical capability. All 
doctrinal religious verse, all that is 
narrative, in fine, all that is not emo- 
tional, giving rhythmical utterance to 
praise, or to prayer, or to some reli- 
gious feeling, is absolutely unfit for 
musical treatment. For example, one 
very sound and orthodox piece of mu- 
sical verse I have often heard sung, 
but never without temptation to laugh- 
ter. It begins: 

How firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord, 
Is laid for your faith in his excellent word! 
Now it is as impossible to express, or 
to illustrate, or to intensify the idea in 
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those lines by a melody, as it would be 
to express by a triple fugue of two 
short subjects and one long one, that 
the square described on the hypothe- 
nuse of a right-angled triangle is 
equal to the sum of the squares de- 
scribed on the other two sides. The 
thing is impossible in the nature of 
things: itcan’t be done. The “ Gloria 
in excelsis” is a model of writing for 
religious musical expression. So are 
most of the Psalms chanted in the 
Episcopal service. 

It is remarkable that the passages 
of “ Lohengrin ” which elicit all the 
praises that I have heard from its ad- 
mirers are just those which set at 
naught the Liszt-Wagnerian theory. 
They are those in which there is form 
and symmetrical melody. In a word, 
they are lapses into musical sanity. 
Chief among them is the concerted 
piece with chorus near the end of the 
first act, which in style and in effect— 
although not at all in phrase—is so 
like the famous finsle “O sommo 
Carlo” in “Ernani”; the germ of 
the latter being, as Iagain remind 
my readers, the more famous quar- 
tette with chorus in “Lucia de Lam- 
mermoor.’* Now the cause of the fine 
effect of all these three concerted pieces 
will be found to be, apart from the 
melodic value of their musical phrases, 
the expression of tumultuous passion 
in strictly rhythmical form. Take 
away the rhythmical form, break down 


* A writer for whose ability I have a real re- 
spect has attempted to throw discredit upon 
my previous article on this subject by saying 
that it speaks of a quartet in “ Lucia,” when 
there is no quartet in the opera. This isa 
quibble most unworthy of a man of his talent. 
He knows, or ought to know, that the quartet 
in “ Lucia ” is as famous as the opera itself. It 
may be bought under that name, so printed 
and published, in any good music shop in 
Paris, London, or New York. There are other 
personages on the stage than the principals, and 
they do open their mouths and “ double ” on some 
of the passages, and this is the only semblance 
ofa ground for such an assertion; but the com- 
position is none the less a quartet with chorus. 
It is ten years since { heard this quartet, and 
more than that since I sang a part in it or saw 
the music; but I would undertake to write out 
the vocal score from memory at a minute’s no- 
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the barriers of symmetry which all art 
sets up, and the music becomes as lack- 
ing in musical beauty asthe shouting of a 
mob, or the singing ofa tree-full of birds, 

Nor dves the example constantly 
appesled to by Wagner and the other 
apostles of the music of the fature— 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony—sus- 
tain them in their breaking away 
from musical form (a very different 
matter, be it observed, from the estab- 
lishment of new forms of dramatic 
musical construction in operas), more 
than in their assertion that Beethoven 
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wrote the last movement of that sym- 
phony with a chorus because he felt 
that he had in his previous works 
reached the limit of purely musical 
expression, and that thereafter music 
and poetry must work together. For 
in the first place, no more rhythmical, 
no more absolutely limitea melodic 
form of melody is known; nothing in 
music is simpler,or (J say it with 
unbounded admiration) homelier than 
the “tune” to which Beethoven set 
Schiller’s verses. This any one who 
can read music may see: 
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Was ever any jig or “ down, derry 
down ” chorus more absolute or more 
simple in its rhythmical form? The 
fact is none the less, but, in this rela- 
tion, all the more important, because 
the movement of which this melody is 
the ruling motive is one of the grand- 
est in the whole range of music. In 
these last bars of his last great per- 
fected work, Beethoven left—invalua- 
ble legacy to after-coming musicians— 
a record of his recognition of the value 
and beauty of simple and regular 
melody—in a word, of the absolute- 
ness of musical form. 

Next, and finally, this movementadds 
nothing whatever tothe previous range 
of musical expression. Its effect, its 
expression, is not poetico-musical, but 
truly and purely musical. It adds 
voices to instruments, but it does noth- 
ing more. Both voices and instru- 
ments are used in a very grand way. 
But the difference between the com- 
bination here and the same by other 
composers is one of degree, not of 


— 


kind. And as to the poetry, it might 
just as well be any other joyful poe- 
try in the same rhythm as Schiller’s. 
Here Beethoven is the poet, and Bee- 
thoven only. Schiller, if not out of 
sight, is at least out of hearing. To 
a person of the finest musical organi- 
zation and capable of the most perfect 
appreciation of Beethoven's work, and 
who did not know the signiticance or 
non-significance of the nursery jargon, 
the musical effect would be just the 
same if the voices sang 
High ding did Jie, 
High ding diddle, 
High ding diddle, 
Ding dong bell— 
words which fit the melody perfectly. 
In the previous article and in this 
the main purpose has been a discus- 
sion of the function of music and the 
law of all art, of which Wagner and 
his theory were the mere occasion. I 
have neither the wish nor the willing- 
ness, not to say the presumption, to lay 
even the light obstacle of my pen in 
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the way of any man who is striving to 
give the world a new delight. If 
Wagner, or any one else, will but give 
us some really good new music, what 
folly to trouble ourselves upon what 
theory he fancies he composes it! But 
unfortunately there are people who 
may for a time at least be led to think 
that music is good because it is com- 
posed on a new theory—a theory radi- 
cally bad. In the end, however, all 
this rubbish would be surely swept 
away; although even out of this evil 
some good may If Wagner 
and Liszt were endowed with a copi- 
ous flow of beautiful musical thouglits, 
then their inspiration might float a vi- 
cious theory of art. But to suppose 
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that any theory will float musical com- 
positions which are built upon a deni- 
al of the essential condition of music, 
and wiich are barren of inspiration, 
which are the work of musical me- 
chanics, would be to reverse the natu- 
ral order of things. These strictures 
are written in no conservative spirit; 
itis not that the music of the future 
violates rules that I at least 1m among 
its censors; but because it is rebellion 
against common sense, because it sets 
at nanght the laws of physics and 
psychology, because, Peter-like, it de- 
nies its master and ignores the princi- 
ples and purposes of art. 
RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 
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ILL to the brim, and speak the name 
Of Heliodora—let the same 

Sweet word be uttered o’er and o'er, 
With every drop that thou dost pour. 
Oh, give it to the gentle breeze 

That loves and woos the list’ning trees ; 
Repeat the sound till every ear 

The soft, melodious name shall hear. 


Bring me the garland—faded wreath! 
Still fragrant in its lingering breath. 

*Tis one that Heliodora twined 

Last eve her beauteous brow to bind; 
Come, crown me with those dying flowers, 
All eloquent of vanished hours. 


IT. 


Oh, mark the Rose’s glistening tear 
That flows for one no longer here ; 
The tender bud, so sad and lone, 
Bewails my Heliodora gune. 
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N 1841, while wandering over the 
earth in search of health, I found 
myself early one October evening sail- 
ing upthe gulf of Genoa in thecom pany 
ofanold friend, who with his wife was to 
remain for an indefinite length of time 
in the city. On the last night of our 
voyage a fierce storm broke over us, 
and the captain, who had never been 
in those waters before, was anxious, 
and so, instead of feeling his way cau- 
tivously onward, beat backward and 
forward, as nearly in the self-same 
track as possible, until daybreak. The 
storm ceased in the morning, and af- 
ter a sharp run of two or three hours 
we came in sight of the distant city. 
Not a sail was to be seen, and with 
the Apennines on our right and the 
Maritime Alps on our left, we moved 
over the yet turbulent waters with a 
strange feeling of loneliness and de- 
sertion. In the gloomy gorges of the 
mountains vast masses of mist were 
slumbering, while dark clouds, whose 
inky bosoms were almost incessantly 
searched by lightning, hung heavily 
around the barren summits. The wind 
gradually died away, and by the time 
we came near the city there was 
scarcely breeze enough to waft us into 
port. Seated on her amphitheatre of 
hills, with the Apennines behind and 
the Alps before her, she well «leserves 
the name of la superba. It was some 
féte day, and the chimes of a hundred 
bells floated with strange sweetness 
over the bay, while the terraced gar- 
dens and vineyards sent down their 
perfume to the water, till the atmos- 
phere seemed drunk with sweet odors. 
It was the first of October, and the 
air was deliciously sweet and bracing. 
This, together with the fact that I did 
not wish to visit the south of Italy till 
winter, determined me to take up my 
abode with my friend for two or three 
months. 
But it was too early in the season 


to enjoy one’s self in the city, for the 
wealthier classes and the nobility were 
in the country, and hence everything 
was dull. These do not remain in 
their villas or rural palaces during 
the summer. The sun beats down 
too fiercely from the clear sky to per- 
mit outdoor exercise with any com- 
fort in the open country, and so they 
spend it in the city. Thus the spring 
and autumn are the seasons for rural- 
izing. There is really but one street 
in the city (though at three different 
points it takes different names) wide 
enough to admit carriages. Most of 
the rest are so narrow that loaded 
donkeys can barely pass each other, 
while the massive marble buildings 
rise seventy, eighty, and even ninety 
feet on each side. Of course the sun 
never strikes the pavement between ex- 
cept during the brief moments that it is 
crossing the narrow belt of sky which 
stretches like a blue ribbon far over- 
head. Hence the city in midsummer 
is like a cellar, and therefore much 
cooler than the country, with its fervid 
sun. 

Following the universal custom, we 
concluded to take a residence in the 
country also for two or three months, 
We selected a palace on the Riviera, 
about six miles beyond the outer wall, 
belonging to some broken-down no- 
bleman, who was compelled to rent it 
to eke out his income. It was big 
enough for half a dozen such families 
as ours, and was crowded with statues 
and paintings and costly furniture, 
and commanded one of the most mag- 
nificent views in the world. On each 
side, far as the eye could see, white 
palaces, with terraced gardens and 
vineyards around them, dotted the 
slope that went up and up till it end- 
ed in the bald top of a spire of the 
Apennines. Below slept the blue wa- 
ters of the gulf, sprinkled with the 
sails of coming and departing vessels. 
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The curving shore in one direction 
swept up to the marble city of Genoa, 
in the other to the hase of the Maritime 
Alps, that as they receded rose higher 
and higher, packing themselves against 
the blue sky, until their summits at 
last reached the region of perpetual 
snow, that gleamed with dazzling 
brilliancy in the unclouded sun, con- 
trasting strangely with the fruit and 
flowers around you. When you add 
to all this the chimes of bells that 
almost every hour of the day floated 
down to the waters of the bay, min- 
gled with all sweet odors, you have 
some faint idea of the ravishing beauty 
of the scene. 

On the first floor of the palace which 
we had taken was a private chapel, 
that was reached by a dimly-lighted 
hall, It seemed isolated from the 
rest of the building, yet was in reality 
a part of it. A single slit in the 
high wall—a mere apology for a win- 
dow—furnished the only light to the 
interior, which was so dark that it 
was not till you had been some time 


within and got accustomed to the 
light, or rather want of it, that one 
could make out distinctly any of the 


objects it contained. But everything 
was complete: there were the altar, 
the crucifix, the huge, tall candles, 
that had stood there, for aught I know, 
since the middle ages, and the tiny 
choir, with its petite organ to match. 
But let no one think that the hiring 
of this establishment, with its statuary 
and paintings and costly furniture and 
rich upholstering and private chapel, 
was a piece of American extravagance, 
for the rent was less than that of a 
single unfurnished floor of a respecta- 
ble tenement house in New York to- 
day, being but thirty dollars a month. 
It is different now. Although I have 
given this somewhat lengthy descrip- 
tion of the place which was to be our 
home for three months, my story has 
mainly to do with the private chapel. 
Whether any service had been held 
there since the mailed knight knelt at 
the altar before he departed for the 
Holy Land, I know not. I only know 
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its solemn repose was not disturbed 
by us. It was damp and gloomy, and 
I seldom went near it; yet the silence 
and religious associations that filled it 
had a strange sort of attraction for 
me, and I often wislied I knew its hig- 
tory. 

One day I was strolling through the 
building, and finding myself in the 
hall at the further end of which was the 
chapel, I thought I would lookin. The 
door was unlocked, and I opened it 
rather suddenly. As I did so, I dis- 
tinctly heard a movement, and the 
next moment a shadow darkened the 
narrow beam of light that fell from 
the window in the wall. My first im- 
pulse was to call out, and then, sud- 
denly recollecting that I was unarm- 
ed, and possibly the answer might 
come in the shape of a stiletto, I kept 
silent, and after glancing carelessly 
around for a moment, walked out and 
shut the door behind me. 

When my friend G returned 
from the city in the afternoon, I told 
him of my discovery; but he only 
laughed, and said it was all imagina- 
tion. ‘* You went there,” said he, 
“under a sort of mysterious impres- 
sion, and would have been rather dis- 
appointed if you had not come across 
something strange.” I knew better, 
for I had knocked round the world so 
much, and been so often in places 
where a quick eye and ear proved my 
only salvation, that I had come to rely 
on them implicitly, and I determined 
to prosecute my investigations without 
his aid. So after dinner I told Anto- 
nio that I wanted him to go with me. 
Putting a revolver in my pocket, and 
making him take a lantern in his 
hand, I started toward the chapel. On 
the way I told him what I suspected, 
and that I was going to search the 
room. “So don’t be alarmed,” I 
said, “if you stumble on a man, nor 
run, for I shall be close beside you, 
ready to shoot him down if he at- 
tempts to resist or escape.” I noticed 
that he turned pale, and seemed very 
much agitated, which I attributed to 
fear, and began to doubt whether it 
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were safe to trust myself with him. 
But he immediately began to swag- 
ger and laugh, and said, “Il signore 
is certainly mistaken,” and seemed so 
confident that I went on. I noticed, 
however, that as we approached the 
chapel he talked very loud, asserting 
over and over again that it was im- 
possible that any one should be in the 
room; and when we reached the door 
he spoke still louder, and stood rat- 
tling the handle, without attempting 
to open it until I had ordered him 
twice todo so. The unnecessary de- 
lay and noise awakened my suspi- 
cions that he was doing it all for the 
benefit of some one within, to give 
him time to conceal himself or pre- 
pare for an attack. 

Now Antonio was our man-of-all- 
work. He at first came to us as 
* valet-de-place,” as he called himself, 
and we hired him as such, as he pre- 
ferred the title. He knew the city 
thoroughly, and used to accompany 
me in all my rambles. He was polite, 
good-looking, and dressed, my friend 
said, far better than I did; in fact, a 
stranger would have taken him for the 
gentleman and me for the valet. Only 
one thing made him unhappy: I had 
a great desire to get acquainted with 
the lower classes, and would some- 
times go of an evening beyond the 
outer walls of the city to witness 
some of their dances on the earth- 
floor and in their shirt-sleeves, the en- 
trance fee to which would be perhaps 
half a cent. He would always try to 
deter me from entering, saying, ** La 
bassa gente, signore” (low people); 
and when from a sense of duty he felt 
compelled to follow me, he would stand 
with his hat on and swagger in the 
most disdainful manner, to show what 
his opinion of my taste was. But 
when we moved into the country, and 
began to keep house, we turned him 
into a table waiter, and at times into a 
cook, and he was a capital one. We 
had always found him honest and 
capable, nor had he ever given us any 
cause of suspicion. 

Of course the search was fruitless. 
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In fact, I did not press it very closely, 
for his conduct the last few minutes 
convinced me, the more I reflected 
upon it, that he was in the secret, 
whatever it might be, and that any 
discovery now would fail to implicate 
him; for he would affect ignorance 
and fain surprise, and nine cliances to 
one manage, before I could secure my 
prisoner, to let him escape. At all 
events I was quite satisfied that it was 
going to be two against one, both in 
cunning and strength; so I laughed 
off the whole matter, and told Anto- 
nio that I guessed it was all imagina- 
tion. I saw at once that he was im- 
mensely relieved, and though he was 
always respectful, his volubility and 
obsequiousness now quite overwhelm- 
ed me. 

As we walked along the hall, I sud- 
denly bethought myself that I had bet- 
ter have the key under my control, or 
my bird would escape, and so, turning 
back, I locked the door. I was close- 
ly watching Antonio's countenance as 
I did so, and I saw it suddenly fall. I 
understood what it meant. He, with 
true Italian cunning, jumped to the 
conclusion that my suspicions were 
not dispelled, and that I meant to 
starve whoever might be in that 
chapel to death, or force him to a con- 
fession. It was astonishing to see 
how his face brightened as I handed 
him the key, saying, ‘“‘ Here, Antonio; 
I think we had better keep the door 
locked, for it is rather too convenient 
a hiding-place for thieves; take it and 
hang it up in the dining-room.” This 
apparent confidence I knew would 
throw him off his guard, and convince 
him that I considered my suspicions 
groundless. Although the man con- 
cealed there might be a robber or 
assassin, yet I knew also he might be 
a fugitive from justice, and at the 
same time a relative or intimate 
friend of Antonio, to whom he had 
fled for safety, and whom I could not 
blame for sheltering him. Again, he 
might be one out of the hundred or 
more who at that time were hunted 
every year for their republican princi- 
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ples by the tyrant Carlo Alberto.* If 
so, I did not wish to force Antonio to 
send him out to the tender mercies of 
his emissaries and spies. I therefore 
determined to get at the bottom of 
the mystery ina way that would leave 
me at liberty to act as circumstances 
might direct. 

Although I gave the key into Anto- 
nio’s charge, [ did not intend that he 
should be able to use it without my 
knowledge until I had discovered who 
was concealed in the chapel. I there- 
fore kept watch of his movements un- 
til he retired for the night, and then 
took possession of it. In the mean 
time I had a conversation with my 
friend, and obtained his consent to 
codperate with me in a plan I had 
formed. The next morning, before 
any one was up, I arose and hung the 
key in the dining-room again, and re- 
turned to bed. As soon as I heard 
Antonio stirring, I arose and kept 
moving that I knew he 
would not dare to go down to the 
chapel till after breakfast. In the 
mean time, to make it doubly sure, 
and so that he would have no tempta- 
tion to do anything in a hurry, I told 
him Mr. G and myself proposed 
to go to Genoa after breakfast, and 
wished him to come down to the little 
fishing village below with us and do 
an errand, after which he might have 
the rest of the day, till it was time to 
prepare for dinner, to himself. If 
Antonio had been allowed to make his 
own arrangement, he could not have 
made one that suited him better. 

So, after breakfast, he accompanied 
us to the village, when, pretending not 
to find what I wanted, I sent him a 
mile in the opposite direction from 
which we were going, witli a message 
toa fisherman to come to the palace 
intheevening. G and myself then 
hailed a vettura on its way to the city, 
and got in. Antonio saw us safely off, 
and started on his errand. When we 
had gone about half a mile, we stop- 


about, so 


* At this time the mere suspicion that a man 
cherished republican principles yould put him 
under surveillance night and day. 
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ped the vettura and got out and re- 
turned home. Locking ourselves in 
a waiting-room which was on the 
same floor with the chapel, we waited 
for Antonio’s return. I knew the first 
thing he would do on reaching home 
would be to visit the chapel, in order 
to give the person that I felt certain 
was there his breakfast. He had not 
lingered on the way, and we soon saw 
him coming up the avenue. 

As I anticipated, it was not long be- 
fore we heard him come down the 
marble stairway, and pass the door 
into the hall that led to the chapel. 
We waited till we supposed he and 
his friend had got well engaged in 
conversation, and then crept softly 
along to the door. G gave a 
start as the low tones of two persons 
within, talking together, fell on his 
ear, and I thought for a moment he 
was hesitating about leaving me alone. 
His faith in Italians was small, and he 
was ever on the lookout for a stiletto. 
But I quietly showed him my revolver, 
and nedded to him. We could not 
get the drift of the conversation through 
the thick door, though I tried hard to 
do so. This rendeved it difficult to 
settle upon a course of action. If I 
had found they were planning robbery 
and murder, I should have quietly 
locked the door and gone for the gen- 
darmes. But if, as I suspected, it was 
some poor fellow hiding for his life, to 
do this would seal his fate. G ’ 
however, evidently thought this was 
the wisest course. But I was deter- 
mined to risk something before I 
would deliver up a poor hunted fugi- 
tive—perhaps an innocent man—to a 
despotic will. So, after listening 
awhile in vain, I took my pistol in 
one hand, and with the other softly 
opened the door. It made but little 
noise, and they, being busily engaged 
in conversation, and supposing them. 
selves free from danger, did not fora 
moment notice us. But the sudden 
increase of light soon caused them to 
look up simultaneously. The stran- 
ger was eating voraciously the break- 
fast Antonio had brought him, and 
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talking rapidly in the mean time. 
He was a handsome fellow, with 
coal-black eyes, black waving hair, 
and a countenance whose frank, sun- 
ny, open expression would disarm sus- 
picion at once. On that fair cheek 
and manly forehead crime, I was 
sure, had never drawn a single line. 
It was a face to trust at first sight. 
But the change that came over him as 
his eye fell on us two standing in the 
dvor was startlmg. He popped like 
a cork to his feet, and for a moment 
stood motionless as a statue, with his 
dilated eyes starting out of his head as 
though he were gazing on an appari- 
tion. But the next moment, recover- 
ing himself, he cast a glance on An- 
tonio, whose face actually grew livid 
nxt his complete detection. Compre- 
hending at once how dreadfully his 
friend had compromised himself, and 
all for his sake, the poor fugitive for- 
got altogether his own danger or con- 
dition, and at once burst forth into an 
eurnest appeal for Antonio. He de- 
clared that he alone was to blame, thinut 
Antonio was good and noble, and beg- 


ged us over and over again to kill 


him, but forgive Antonio. The tears 
stood in his eyes, and his earnest. man- 
ner would have moved harder hearts 
than ours. The tableau we four pre- 
sented was certainly striking, and yet, 
as a suspicion of the actual condition 
of things dawned more clearly on me, 
I began to be amused, especially at 
the ludicrous appearance of Antonio. 
Always elegant and self-possessed, as 
a well-trained valet should be, he was 
now neither, but stuod there like some 
elegant bird that had been suddenly 
soused in the water and then set on 
the ground with all its plumage dank 
and dripping. As I looked at him, I 
could not refrain from laughter. ‘This 
only made matters worse. He had ex- 
pected a good round volley of English 
curses and threats, and was bracing 
himself to meet it. But this unexpected 
phase of the matter took him all aback. 
He wriggled and twisted, looked this 
way and that, which only made me 
laugh the more. Laughter is apt to 
26 
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be contagious, and soon the stranger 
joined in, though perhaps put of mere 
respect, for it certainly was difficult 
to see what he could find amusing in 
the condition in which he found him- 
self placed. 

Poor Antonio, however, could not 
get up even a ghastly grin; he had 
seen too much of the world to have 
great confidence in the long continu- 
ance of this merry mood. As he did 
not seem inclined to speak, I at length 
said: “* Well, Antonio, what does all 
this mean? have you no explanation 
to offer?” Before, however, he had 
time to utter a single word, the poor 
culprit broke in with all the vehemence 
and pathos of a Frenchman, and re- 
lated the following story : 

He was a soldier in the French 
army, and had served for two years. 
Iie was engaged to a beautiful girl 
in his own province when he was 
drafted, and of course had to defer 
his marriage until he had served out 
his time. He corresponded with her 
regularly, which kept him bright and 
hopeful, but one day he received a 
letter from a friend living in his na- 
tive place, informing him that his Au- 
nette was ill and not expected to live, 
and that in her delirium she kept call- 
ing passionately for him. Almost dis- 
tracted by the news, he hastened to his 
commanding officer, and begged pite- 
ously for a single week’s leave of ab- 
sence. But the latter, instead of being 
touched by his simplestory and earnest 
appeal, replied with a coarse, rough 
joke, and sternly ordered him back to 
his duty. The hard-hearted, worse 
than brutal manner with which he 
was treated, added to his excited feel- 
ings, made him desperate, and he re- 
solved to leave without permission. 
He knew the penalty of desertion 
was death, but he had got beyond 
fearing any thing, excepting that his 
Annette might die before he could 
reach her. The garrison was quarter- 
ed near a large town, to which that 
evening he happened to be sent on an 
errand. Going to a cheap shop, he 
bought a peasant’s frock and hat, and 
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getting into a peasant cart, going into 
the country, left. 

fore he reached 

once to Annette’s 
found that her delirium had passed, 
and that she was convalescing. The 
poor invalid frinted at the sight of her 


lover, 


It was two days be- 
He flew at 
there 


home. 


house, and 


and when she recovered she 
lay a long time in his arms sobbing 
before she could speak. She had a 
foreboding that all was not right, for 
the family, knowing his impulsive na- 
ture, purposely refrained from 
writing him of her illness, fearing 
if they did that he would come home, 
if he had to desert to do it 


Hence, almost the first question she 


hiv 


even 


wsked him was, how he came to get 
leave of His and 
the death-like pallor that came over 
his countenance, answered the ques- 
tion, and she fell back on her pillow 
with a sharp, pitiful ery. Only the 
year beforea soldier had done the same 
thing to see his betrothed, who was 
a friend of hers, and he had been fol- 
lowed and arrested by her bedside. 
Dragged back, he had been tried by 
court-martial and shot. The terrible 
news finished what disease had begun, 


absence. silence, 


nnd she sank rapidly to her grave. 
Annette’s had given a 
strange sensitiveness to her nervous 
system, and in her imagination she 
saw in this her own fate and that of 
Hence, 
although she was deeply moved at 
this evidence of his devotion, yet the 


sickness 


her dear Pierre foreshadowed. 


danger that menaced him overrode 
every other feeling, and she cried, 
“Go away—oh, for the love of God go 
away! leave me or I shall die,” and 
burst into a passionate fit of weeping. 
All his efforts to console her were un- 
availing. The fate of the lover of her 
friend who had just died was too re- 
cent to permit herto hope. She knew 
that Pierre did not believe what he 
said. In the first moment of grief le 
had forgotten everything but her. 
Personal danger he had not thought 
of, but now that Annette was better 
aud likely to recover, the full con- 
sciousness of what he had done re- 
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turned to him, and she saw the un- 
easiness he felt at every sound from 
without. It was perfectly evident to 
her that he knew the pursuers were 
on his track, and at any moment he 
might be taken prisoner. She could 
see nothing but his pale face as he 
in front of a file of sol- 
diers. Once, while he was holding her 


stood bound 


hand, there suddenly broke upon her 
ear the sharp gallop of a horse on the 
hardened highway. Witha piercing 
shriek she almost leaped from her bed, 
for she thought his pursuers were 
come. 

He that his 
grief instead of a pleasure to her, and 


saw presence was a 
he promised as soon as it was dark, so 
that his flight could not be seen, to 
leave. But where to go was the ques- 
tion. He of the 
country by any of the seaports or 
great highways, for he knew a de- 
scription of him had been forwarded 
gendarmes 


could not get out 


in every direction, and 
and policemen would be on the watch 
for him. Piedmont nearest 
country where he could be safe, and 
he determined to make his way to the 


seashore, at the mouth of the Gulf of 


was the 


Genoa, and, avoiding the large sea- 
ports, try to get aboard of some coast- 
ing vessel or fishing smack, and go to 
Genoa. Completing his peasant’s cos- 
tume, he as soon as it was dark bade 
Annette a tender, tearful good-by, and 
started. He knew all the byways for 


miles around, which he kept until late 


in the night, after travel had ceased, 


when he took the highway and press- 
ed on. By daylight he thirty 
miles distant, and on a country road 
but seldom travelled. He reached the 
seacoast in safety, and luckily fell in 
witha fisherman who lived in a retired 
spot, a few miles from a small port 


was 


into which coasting vessels alone put, 
He determined to throw himself on 
the mercy of the old man, for he knew 
that through his aid alone he could 
escape. Fortune favored him, for the 
fisherman had a had been 
drafted in the army, and he was ready 
to help any one similarly unfortunate 


son who 
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to escape. The only way, however, 
that he could do so, was to put him on 
sume craft after it had left port. 

It was two weeks before any such 
opportunity offered, and Pierre lived 
jn constant trepidation lest his place 
of concealment should be discovered. 
At iength a small vessel, whose own- 
er and captain was a nephew of the 
fisherman, came into port, and with 
him the latter made arrangements to 
take Pierre on board some seven or 
eight miles from land. It was witha 
sigh of relief he at length stood on the 
deck, and found himself out of the 
jurisdiction of France. It was but a 
short run to Genoa, but here occurred 
another difficulty: he would not be 
allowed even to sleep over night in 
the city without a passport, while he 
might be arrested and held indefinite- 
ly in confinement. The captain, how- 
ever, consented for one hundred franes 
to lay off the harbor till night, and land 
him outside the walls of the city ina 
small boat. This took nearly every 
frane Pierre had, but no other course 
was left him. It was a mild night 
when he landed on the beach, and he 
wandered along the beautiful Riviera 
till morning, thinking of his Annette 
and the black future that seemed 
stretching before him. 

An hour or two after daylight he 
saw a peasant, with two loaded don- 
keys, slowly approaching along the 
road that the blue waves almost wash- 
ed. He was on his way to market, 
and Pierre resolved at once to get into 
tle city under his protection. He had 
met our Antonio once in France when 
the latter was travelling with a gentle- 
man as body servant. Although it was 
only a casual acquaintance, he was the 
only being he could look to in that 
strange land for help, and knowing 
that Genoa was his native place, de- 
termined to seek him The 
peasant, when informed of his object, 
told him he could easily put him on 
the right track to find his friend. The 
vilets and couriers considered them- 
selves superior to ordinary servants, 
and hence constituted a class by them 


there. 
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selves, and had their own headqnar- 
ters, where each was registered. Be- 
ing guided to these, Pierre easily as- 
certained Antonio’s whereabouts, and 
immediately started for our residence. 
Touched by his story, Antonio deter- 
mined to harbor him till he could find 
him some employment. Uncertain 
what course we might adopt if the af- 
fuir was made known to us, he con- 
cluded to hide him in this private 
chapel, which he knew we never visit- 
ed, until he could look about and de- 
cide on some definite course of action. 
He had been concealed here now for 
over two weeks. 

We sent him to the kitchen, and 
went up stairs to consult on what we 
should do with him. ‘QOh,” said 
G——,, “‘ we must take care of him, of 
course, fur the present. It is quite : 
little adventure. Our existence here 
was becoming somewhat monotonous, 
and this breaks it up wonderfully. 
Let us send down for him and find out 
what he can do.” As he stood before 
us, with his cap in hand, I thought I 
had never seen a finer specimen of a 
French peasant, nor a countenance on 
which a frank and guileless nature 
was more clearly stamped. We found 
that he could neither cook, wait on the 
table, nor even black bogs. Never- 
theless we told Antonio to employ him 
the best way he could, and we would 
see what was best to be done. 

After thinking over the matter that 
night, I sent for him in the morning, 
and asked him if he had any plans for 
the future. ‘* You cannot go back to 
France,” I said, ‘without being shot, 
and as for getting employment here 
that will enable you to support both 
yourself and Annette, at least for years 
to come, it is so improbable that it is 
hardly worth considering. Has it ever 
occurred to you,” IT asked, “to aban- 
don your engagement, and leave An- 
nette where she is with her family and 
friends?” Evidently such a thought 
had never crossed his mind, and his 
black eyes flashed like lightning at the 
bare suggestion; and then the moisture 


gathered over them as, with a mourn- 
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ful yet passionate gesture, he exclaim- 
ed, “Give up my Aniette! no, never, 
I will see her again if I «die the next 
day.” I liked him the better for his 
brave spirit, but I said, ‘“* This resolu- 
tion is all very well, Pierre, but going 
back to die would be very little com- 
fort to you and none at all to her. 
There is but one course to be taken. 
You must get her away from France 
and then support her, and how do you 
prupose to accomplish this?” He 
looked puzzled for a moment, and then 
bent his head with such a mournful 
expression that it excited my deepest 
sympathy. 

**Well, cheer up, Pierre,” I said. 
“You shall write to your parents and 
Annette and consult with them. I 
will see that your letters reach her.” I 
enclosed them, under cover, to our 
chargé at Paris (our minister at that 
time was 2bsent), who was a personal 
friend of mine, and to whom I related 
the whole story. He cheerfully con- 
sented to act as mail agent for us, and 
we soon had a regular postal commu- 
nication established. Many plans 
were proposed on both sides, but not 
one that involved their lasting separa- 
tion would be entertained for a mo- 
ment by either. Annette said 
would go to the end of the world with 
her dear Pierre, but she would never 
give him up. 

Of course nothing could be done 
with such desperate lovers, except in 
some way to bring them together. At 
last it was resolved to raise as much 
money in the two families as they 
could, and send Annette to Genoa, 
where she could marry Pierre, and 
then both emigrate to America under 
our auspices. I thought this was the 
best plan on the whole. 

At length a letter came, fixing the 
time she would start. They could not 
specify the exact day of her departure 
from port, because, to save expense, 
she was to take a sailing vessel, instead 
of the Marseilles steamer, which ar- 
rived every day. 

Pierre, however, fixed the time of 
her arrival at the earliest possible mo- 


she 
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ment she could have reached port had 
she found a ship waiting for her that 
sailed immediately with a fair wind, 
blowing half a gale the whole way. 
I went almost every day to the city, 
and it was amusing to see how quickly 
he knew of my return, for I always 
found him at the foot of the steps 
ready to take any parcels I might have, 
or receive any orders. Of course I 
knew the poor fellow’s anxiety, and as 
day after day it was the same answer, 
‘* Not arrived,” his face grew more and 
more sad. 
up by saying the vessel was not neces- 
sarily due yet, but at length her non- 
arrival began to give me anxiety also. 
Several days had thus passed, when one 
day there came up one of those sudden 
storms peculiar to the Mediterranean. 
With the snow-clad Alps on one side 
and the hot deserts of Africa on the 
other, the atmospheric changes are 
often very sudden and terrific. The 
wind will sometimes blow for two or 
three days from the coast of Africa, 


I, however, cheered him 


bringing with it warm, moist clouds, 
when suddenly it will change to the 
north, driving béfore it the white, cold, 
fragmentary clouds that usually ac- 
company a strong ‘‘northwester” at 
home. The heavens will be filled with 
these opposing masses, rushing darkly 
and steadily on each other, like squad- 
rons of cavalry. The moment of their 
meeting is awful, and you almost ex- 
pect to hear the crash of the collision. 


Instead, you see a solid sheet of fire de- 
which in 


scend into the water, less 
than twenty minutes becomes a mass 
of tossing foam. 

This day the wind began early in 
the morning, and by three o'clock had 
reached the height of its fury. It was 
so dark in the city that indoors one 
had to light a candle to read, The 
continuous roar of the sea and blast 
amid these old palaces had a wild, 
mysterious sound. The waves, driven 
by the wind, no longer rolled but 
ran; and though the sea wall of the 
city was thirty or forty feet high, they 
struck its base with such fury that the 
spray, caught by the blast, not only 
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rose above it, but over the buildings, 
sixty or seventy feet high, resting on 
its top, and was borne into the very 
gentre of the town. One could not 
stand erect on the exposed parapet in 
the fiercest of the gusts, and again and 
again I had to fling myself flat on my 
face to prevent being carried off my 
feet. The light-houses standing on the 
ends of the two moles that form the 
harbor, although fifty feet high, were 
pyramids of foam, that streamed over 
the lanterns on their tops, like drifting 
snow. I never before had such a con- 
ception of the strength and fury of the 
sea; it seemed sometimes as if the sol- 
id fuundations of the city would give 
way before its mad and awful plange. 
I thought of Pierre’s betrothed, and 
what her fate might be if the vessel] 
she was in were caught in this storm 
while coming up the gulf. I stood for 
a long time on the outer wall, that 
trembled to the shocks of the billows, 
and gazed through the misty air down 
the gulf, up which the waves were 
rushing like wild horses. At length I 
diseerned 2 solitary vessel amid the 
wild and turbulent waste of waters, 
driving helplessly before the tempest. 
As she drew near I saw that she had 
not a rag of canvas spread, but was 
surging fiercely onward under bare 
poles. As she reeled over the billows 
she seemed to be utterly without con- 
trol. As she neared the mouth of 
the harbor she slowly swung round, 
and hung out her pilot flag. But no 
pilot dare venture out in such a sea 
and tempest, and stern foremost she 
drifted rapidly toward the moles, over 
which the sea was making a clean 
breach. That mute appeal fluttering 
there in the storm had a mournful 
look. The captain was evidently afraid 
to attem pt the narrow entrance alone, 
and yet it was hopeless to try to hold 
on outside; he would inevitably drift 
on the moles and go to pieces in twen- 
ty minutes. If he failed to make the 
port he could fare no worse, and he 
therefore turned his vessel around 
again and headed straight for the city. 
Hundreds were watching her move- 
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ments with breathless interest. On 
she came, her naked masts reeling in 
the storm—nearer every moment to 
sufety or destruction. For a little 
while she disappeared behind the moles 
and the foam, and then I saw her bow 
push in view. It had almost a human 
look as it xppeared around the end of 
the mole, fairly in sight of her haven, 
while an involuntary cheer arose from 
the crowd of spectators. It was nobly, 
gallantly done. I hastened down tw 
the port to ascertain her nationality 
and destination. I found her to be an 
English vessel bound from Marseilles 
to Leghorn, which had been driven up 
the gulf by the tempest, and hence 
not have Annette on board. 
after I returned home. The 


could 
Soon 


drive, however, was a perilous one. 
Again and again as we passed along 
the exposed Riviera, the driver was 
compelled to turn the horses’ heads to 
the sea and the hurricane of wind, to 
prevent the carriage from being blown 


over. 

Poor Pierre was waiting for us at 
the foot of the steps, pale and anxious. 
He had seen that vessel miles away 
driving up the gulf under bare poles, 
but a point of land projecting out from 
the city hid the port from him, so that 
he could not see whether she made the 
entrance safely, and hence was in a tu- 
mult of exeltement. He was relieved 
when I told him the vessel was not 
bound to Genoa at all, but had been 
forced up the gulf by the tempest. 
Still, his anxiety was great, in which 
I confess I shared not a little, for it 
was past the time that Annette should 
have arrived, 

The storm did not abate with the 
coming on of night, which closed dark 
and wild over sea and mountain. We 
sat in our secure shelter, talking of the 
sen and its dangers, and our now far- 
away home. Our feelings and voices 
were subdued, for the wild tumult 
without would awaken sad reflections 
on what might be the fate of some on 
the sea to-night—nay, on what might 
be our own fate before the green hills 
of our native laud should rise again on 
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our vision. At times we would ex- 
change silent glances, as a heavier 
thunder crash than usual shook the 
marble structure. The hissing of the 
wind as it pressed madly against the 
walls and shrieked around the angles 
of the building, and the heavy, inces- 
sunt plunge of the surge on the shore 
below, made wild music, such as the 
heart will ever bow to in silent awe. 
We felt wholly disinclined to sleep; 
indeed, one never feels like lying down 
in helpless unconsciousness when such 
fury are 
awake and raging around him. He 
feels somehow as if it were more inse- 
cure—that when earth and air are so 
full of danger, it were better to watch. 
Sleep seems out of place amid such 
wild commotion. At least we felt so, 
and sat up till long after midnight 
talking of storms and shipwrecks, and 
went over again the thrilling incidents 
of a storm that overtook us once in the 
gulf stream — of the loss of a man over- 
board and the gloom and sadness thas 
fell on the ship, as we were driven 
over the midnight sea. 

Suddenly there came a dull, heavy 
report. I started, and looking up at 
G said, ‘‘ Did you hear that?” 

“Yes,” he replied; ‘it was the re- 
port of a cannon—some vessel is in 
a] 


elements of strength and 


distress.’ 
**God help her then,” I exclaimed, 
** for man cannot.” 
Again the sullen sound was borne in 
“Yes,” I added, ‘ those 
vessel is driving 


on the blast. 
are minute guns. A 
helplessly before the tempest, right up 
the gulf—no shelter anywhere—noth- 
ing but the lofty, gloomy walls of the 
Alps and Apennines on either side.” 

Those reports now came regular as 
the strokes of a clock, and each one sent 
the blood back with a sudden shock to 
the heart. That dumb, piteous cry 
for help, rising out of the darkness 
and the storm, was inconceivably sad. 

‘* Hadn't we better go down to the 
shore and have a fire kindled?” asked 
G-—. 

“Wait,” I replied, ‘till she comes 
nearer; that report, borne in on such 
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a gale as this, can be heard a great 
least ten miles 
away, and may be driving right upon 
the city walls, or on the shore beyond, 
or perhaps eight or ten miles the other 
In such a tempest as this 
she has to go where the wind and 


distance; she is at 


side of us. 


waves carry her.” 

We looked out into the darkness in 
vain, to catch the light of the flash. 
Nothing but impenetrable blackness 
met the We could not get a 
glimpse even of the foam and phos- 


eye, 


phorescence of the sea as it crumbled 
on the beach just below us. Thelheavy 
boom of that solitary gun, however, 
steadily grew louder, and we knew 
that the helpless ship was rushing rap- 
idly to her doom. 

Although the loud kept 
sounding on, it was of no avail. Goi 
alone could answer it. At last I could 
discern, just before each report, a faint 
spot of light in the misty darkness, and 
it seemed to be right in front of us. It 
time to and I 

-, let us wake up the ser- 


appeal 


was now act, said, 
*“Come, G 
vants and go down to the beach and 
see if anything can be done.” But 
they were both awake. Poor Pierre 
would not go to bed, and. Antonio was 
sitting up with him to keep him com- 
pany, for the poor fellow felt that the 
vessel that bore his Annette must have 
been in the gulf when this storm com- 
menced, and the thought kept him in 
a state of terrible excitement. Being 
in the back and lower part of the 
building, he had not heard the minute 
guns till just before we calied them, 
but now was almost beside himself. 

“Come,” we said, “light the lan- 
tern; we are going down to the beach 
—there is a vessel in distress coming 
up the gulf.” 

As we reached the shore we found 
the inmates of the little fishing village 
already lining it. They could hardly? 
keep their feet in the gale, yet stood 


gazing in the direction where now al- 
most momentarily could plainly be 


seen the flash of the cannon. It was 
evident enough that the vessel was 


bearing right down toward us. 
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«Kindle a fire,” I exclaimed; “it 
will be of some comfort to the poor 
wretches if it does no other good,” The 
uproar made by the sea and Wind was 
so great that one had to put his. mouth 
close to the ear of his companién aid 
shout to be heard. Some light, coma 
bustible material was gathered,but 
the moment it was laid on the beach 
the gale whisked it away as though it 
had been autumn leaves. By forming 
a circle so as to break the force of the 
wind, we finally got a fire started, but 
as soon as we stepped from before it 
to let the light shine out upon the wa- 
ter, the flaming brands were scattered 


in every direction. Nothing, there- 


fore, could be done but wait for the 
light of morning, which in two hours 


would begin to dawn. 

The flashes of the cannonade were 
now so near that it was evident the 
vessel must soon strike. After a little 
while they ceased altogether, and we 
knew she had gone ashore. Whether 
she would break up before the storm 
subsided we could not tell; we could 
only imagine the scene of terror on her 
deck, and wait for the dawn. 

Fortunately these storms, though 
sometimes lasting for three days, at 
other times end as quickly as they be- 
gin, and we saw with delight that as 
morning approached the wind rapid- 
ly went down, and with it the waves. 
The latter, not having the long, 
mighty roll of those of the broad At- 
lantic, subside quickly. 

Suddenly one of the fishermen gave 
a shout; a dead body had rolled to 
his very feet, and lay swinging back- 
ward and forward to the action of the 
waves. It was that of a sailor, who 
might have been washed overboard or 
be but the forerunner of the whole 
shipwrecked crew. 

The day never appeared to come so 
slowly before. So certainly thought 
Pierre, for it seemed as if the suspense 
would drive him mad. He had taken 
it for granted that his Annette was on 
board the vessel, and his only thought 
now was to save her. 

The tardy dawn at last broke over 
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the gray mountains and rolling sea, 
and through the dim twilight we 
could distinguish the faint outlines of 
the ship. They gradually became 
more distinct, and we saw that the 
captain had, when he found the water 
shoaling, and all hope of help gone, 
put bis vessel before the gale, and 
driven her boldly right on the shore— 
knowing that if it were a sandy bot- 
tom where she struck, it would be the 
safest course, while if it were rocky 
it could not be much worse. Hence 
she had buried herself so deep in the 
sand that she lay completely imbed- 
ded, and stood almost on an even keel. 
Two of her masts were broken mid- 
way, and hung dangling in the rig- 
which gave the wreck a forlorn 
appearance. She was not much more 
than a quarter of a mile from shore, 
and the sea had ceased to break over 


rine 
ging, 


her stern. 

As soon as it was safe, the fisher- 
men launched a large boat, and three 
men, springing in, with a few vigorous 
strokes sent it beyond the surf. A 
rope was flung to a group on deck, 
andina few moments the crew was 
passed over the side of the wreck into 
the boat, and it was headed for shore. 
I distinctly saw one woman handed 
into the boat, and turned to see if 
Pierre noticed it. He had, and began 
to pace up and down the beach, wring- 
ing his hands and erying ‘ Oh, Ciel! 
Mon Dieu!” and exhausting the 
whole catalogue of French expletives. 
She occupied a bench, with her back 
to the shore, so that her face could not 
be distinguished. 

This only increased Pierre’s dis- 
tress, and I thought one moment he 
would plunge into the sea, and try to 
swim to the boat and end the painful 
suspense. But just as the boat was 
touching the strand, she turned her 
head and Pierre caught a glimpse of 
her face. With a quick, sharp ery he 
sprang to its side, and lifted her bodi- 
ly out on the beach. A low cry of 
joy answered his, and the next mo- 
ment they were locked in each other’s 
arms in a close, passionate embrace. 
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They sobbed on each other's necks, 
low affection were 
Even 


while words of 


mingled in indistinct nurmurs. 
the Italians, accustomed as they are to 
very demonstrative exhibitions of feel- 


ing, were quite overcome, and there 
was hardly a dry eye among them. 

When at length they became more 
composed, I started them up toward 
the house. It wasamusing to watch 
Pierre. He could not stand still or 
walk eteadily. He hopped first on 
one foot and then on the other, and 
fluttered all round the blushing girl— 
now peering into her black eyes, and 
now snatching her to his bosom in a 
quick embrace. 

I did not wonder at his ardor, for a 
prettier French peasant girl could not 
be found in any province of France. 
Plump, round, and graceful, with 
lnughing black eyes, shaded with long 
lashes, 2 clear brunette complexion, 
which the roses in her cheeks made 
transparent, and an arch, almost co- 
quettish way, she was just fitted to 
enthral soul and body a man like 
Pierre. Although her eyes were 
dancing with joy, you could see be- 
nexth it all a depth of expression that 
showed her capable of a strength of 
devotion that nothing but death could 
overcome. Two handsomer or hap- 
pier people could not be found in the 
kingdom, and it was worth a day’s 
journey to see them together for a 
single hour. When Pierre told her 
all I had done for him, I believe the 
little witch would have kissed me if I 
had only been prepared for it. 

Of course the first thing now to be 
done was to get them married, and in 
a few days we had a wedding. 
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Antonio secured the services of a 
Catholic priest, the candles on the al- 
tar in the private chapel were lighted 
up, and there, where Pierre had 
crouched in fear, or prayed to the 
Holy Virgin for himself and Annette, 
they were made man and wife. In the 
evening we gave up the great dining 
rvom to them, and Antonio invited his 
friends from the city to a wedding 
feast, which we furnished. I under- 
stood afterward that Antonio was so 
delighted with this, especially for our 
condescension in giving up the dining 
room, which he considered “ sacred to 
signori alone,” that he professed pro- 
found respect for republican institu- 
tions. 

In a short time a vessel sailed for 
New York, and we put Pierre and his 
bride aboard, well supplied with let- 
ters to our friends. 

Two years passed by, and the whole 
episode, like numberless incidents of a 
similar character, was forgotten in the 
excitements of travel. At the end of 
that time I was more in New 
York, and one day, in crossing the 
park, I heard my name called, and 
turning saw Pierre running toward 
If he had dared, I believe he 


in his 


once 


me. 
would have taken me 
he did Annette on the beach at Genoa, 
he was so overjoyed to see me. After 
returning his warm grasp, I inquired 
how he was getting along, and he re- 
plied that he had steady employment 
and good wages, and that Annette was 


arms, as 


chambermaid in a 
in Bleecker street where he boarded, 
and that they were as happy as the day 
was long. 


French pension 
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ART AND POLITICS. 

Ir art, like religion, is theoretically sa- 
cred enough to claim immunity from the 
ravages of war and the wrangles of poli- 
tics, yet art, like religion, finds itself in 
every age mixed up with war and poli- 
tics, and a sufferer by them. This soldier 
fires an Alexandrian library; the other 
splinters with mace or slits with lance 
the marbles and canvasses of Rome, pitch- 
ing the fragments into Tiber; the Par- 
thenon, turned to a powder magazine, is 
blown up with bombs. Art fares ill 
when a Corinth is sacked, its people sold 
for slaves, and the choicest products of 
Greek genius, the gatherings of taste and 
wealth through centuries, given to the 
pillage of ignorant warriors. Polybius 
saw Roman soldiers playing checkers on 
the picture of Dionysus, the masterpiece 
of Aristides, while Mummius, their 
worthy leader, invoicing his spoil for Italy, 
bound the shipmasters to replace by 
equivalents any statue or picture they 


might lose or damage—as if they carried 
Last year, monks in Judea 
quarrelled at Christ's birthplace, and 
during their brawf demolished the altar 
and choice tapestries of the Manger 


corn in bulk. 


Church. The Commune pulled down 
the Vendéme column, and put the torch 
to the Hétel de Ville, the Tuileries, and 
the Gobelins building, at which last sev- 
enty-five out of ninety priceless tapestries 
were destroyed—tapestries whereon skill- 
ed men had wrought for years to produce 
a few square inches. 

Still, in modern war art has usually 
more to dread frum accident than from 
vandalism. The German guns were 
pointed away from Strasburg spire, not 
tuward it. It was for fear of mischance, 
not malice, that the Are de Triomphe 
was thickly padded against hostile guns. 
When, on the 2ist Floréal, year 79 (better 
known as May 11, 1871), the Commune 
ordered the destruction of Thiers’s town- 
house, Courbet (merciless to the Colonne 
Vendéme), Demay, Clémence, Grousset, 
Pyot pleaded for the art treasures of 
Thiers, and got themselves authorized to 
save them. ‘‘Those little Florentine 


bronzes,’’ said Demay, himself a bronze 
finisher, ‘‘ belong to the history of human- 
ity, and we must preserve all that the in- 
telligence of the past has created, in order 
to instruct the future. We are not bar- 
barians.’’ Grousset and Clémence cham- 
pioned the documents and precivus books ; 
even Protot claimed immunity for these 
things, though he was for sending any 
Orleans images to the melting-pot. In 
fine, the treasures were put into muse- 
ums and libraries or into the storage 
house ; and when the latter building was 
reached by the besiegers’ shells, its con- 
tents were taken to the Tuileries, though 
there, to be sure, they unhappily perish- 
ed in the flames. Courbet’s committee 
was one for the conservation of public 
mvnuments and edifices; and though 
Courbet had a bad way of ‘‘ conserving ”’ 
the Colonne Vendéme, yet on the whole 
there was a great gain over the savagery 
of that elder chaos which this one was 
aping. 

Our American art, at any rate, has 
more to fear from politics than from war, 
from degrading influences than from the 
destruction of marbles and canvasses. 
The tendency to make and buy common- 
places or atrocities, great in any case, be- 
comes greater through the share of uncul- 
tured politicians in providing works of 
art. The Central Park has been blessed 
with managers of taste and courage suffi- 
cient to refuse a bad pillar or statue, con+ 
sidering it unwise to deface their grounds 
with some horrid bronze, whose chief 
claim to admission would consist in add- 
ing one to the number of visible objects, 
or in having cost the owners a prodigious 
sum. But not all publie places have 
guardians equally brave or fastidious; 
and if some Boootian millionaire or hunt- 
er of cheap notoriety wishes to set an ugly 
stained window ina church or a hideous 
group of bronze in the open square, he 
ean genetally accomplish his purpose 
without much remonstrance. 

The people having the most money to 
spend for art are congressmen and coun- 
cilmen, since they have public treasuries 


to spend from. Congresses and legisla- 
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tures are godsends to historical painters. 
Your amateur is quick enough with his 
purse for a mountain or valley of Church 
or Bierstadt, a figure of Eastmen John- 
gon, a landscape of Kensett ; but when it 
comes to a dozen square yards of battle, 
or a crowd of statesmen in black brvad- 
cloth, the legislator is the best patron of 
art, without whom Rothermel’s ‘* Gettys- 
burg ’’ and Carpenter’s‘* Emancipation ”’ 
might be trucked about for half a cen- 
tury, waiting their price. The modern 
Solon should therefore be specially care- 
ful, while aiming to educate popular 
taste, not to make a mistake and vitiate 
it; he should narrowly examine himself 
to see whether it be true, as he may fan- 
ey, that next to statecraft his leading ap- 
titude is the appreciation of art. 

I suppose that some congressmen were 
shocked, and all startled, when, last 
spring, Representative Cox introduced a 
bill to establish a public council of art, 
consisting of Messrs. John Durand, Gif- 
ford, Eastman Johnson, Baker, and, lL be- 
lieve, Inness or H. K. Brown, whose 
function it should be to join forces with the 
Congressional Committee on the Library, 
and aid this body in deciding upon all 
designs and proposals for paintings or 
statues ordered by Congress, selecting the 
artist, and determining the subject-mat- 
ter of his task, except when these details 
should be settled by Congress itself. Al- 
though the bill allowed no pay for these 
patriotic services, save the expenses of the 
journey between the artist’s studio and 
Washington, yet I believe it was not passed. 
Perhaps the uncongressional character of 
the proposed council of art caused doubts 
of its constitutionality ; and perhaps it 
was questioned also whether an American 
Congressman needs advice on esthetic 
subjects. At any rate, the proposed 
council would have had no sham duty, 
for about this time bills were intro- 
duced to appropriate twenty thousand 
dollars for a bronze equestrian statue 
of General Rawlins, to be designed by 
Mills, and ten thousand more to buy Car- 
penter’s painting of ‘‘ Emancipation,”’ 
besides other thousands for other artistic 
projects; while the Library Committee 
voted to contract with Stone for a marble 
statue of Senator Baker, to cost ten thou- 
sand dollars, and to be placed in the Cap- 
itol. j 

Congressman X 


may raise another 
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objection to Mr. Cox's plan, namely, 
‘* that artists are such jealous fellows.’’ 
It is possibly true that artists are, asa 
class, more conceited even than writers, 
which is saying a great deal. Marl at 
Rome certainly considers Miss Hosmer a 
botcher, and Schumacher in New York 
thinks nobody in the world can paint 
portraits but himself, although he never 
does anything but daubs.. Many puinters 
who are enraptured with the men of the 
last three centuries find little praise for 
the men of to-day—possibly because the 
old masters can produce no more to glut 
the market with, whereas the living mas- 
ters stock it, and draw off custom from 
less happy rivals. But if not all painters 
are as chary of disparagement as Turner, 
and as generous of praise for their breth- 
ren, few areas unfair as Fuseli. In short, 
the objection is not grave. 

Probably Congressman X’s main point 
is that he 
cil. ‘* Look around you!” he will say 
to the voter who visits him at Washing- 
ton. ‘You behold the masterpieces of 
Powell and _ Persico—Vinnie 
‘Lincoln,’ the ‘Cuolumbus,’ the ‘ De 
Soto,’ the ‘ Pilgrims,’ the ‘ Pocahon- 
tas,’ the ‘ Battle of Lake Erie.’ They 
vindicate the taste of Congress. With 
like gems we will fill the Capital.’’ Yet 
X would confess that esthetic 
siderations do not always sway his fellow- 
members in their votes upon art. Y, 
he owns, is too susceptible to female 
blandishments; Z is for giving a job 
to any tenant of a Washington studio 
where he can loaf; U is ready to trade 
with anybody who will vote for a new 
post-office in Glycerine City; good-na- 
tured W ‘‘ goes with the crowd’’; Q is 
for a sculptor from his own State, oras 
near it as possible. I hope X exagger- 
ates in this criticism, seeing that he op- 
poses Mr. Cox's plan; but we may guess 
how political or personal influence, or par- 
tisanship, or sheer affects 
Congress. It is conceivable that a sculp- 
tor’s “‘ record’’ on the anti-slavery, or 
the Indian, or, if you choose, on the great 
molasses candy or Easter egg question, 
may settle his fate. Besides, while it 
would be worth a separate essay to point 
out how often sculptors of great and mer- 
ited fame fail by some singular mischance 
when commissioned to produce a public 
statue to order, yet on the other hand 


needs no advisory coun- 


Reain’s 


con- 


prejudice, 
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congresses and legislatures are so bent on 
encouraging the kind of genius which 
straggles under difficulties, that they oc- 
casionally mistake aspiring mediocrity for 
hampered talent. Should an armless 
man, who huids his palette with the big 
toe of his left foot, and the brush with 
the tue of his right, apply to Congress, 
he would get an order to paint the sea- 
fight at Hampton Roads or the surrender 
at Appomattox. There is a man of that 
sort in Italy, who paints exceedingly 
well; he should come to Washington and 
let members lounge in his workshop, and 
witness his peculiar skill. There is an 
Arkansas woman who, in the language 
of a local paper, ‘‘ sculps’’ in frozen but- 
ter. ‘* Great numbers of people,”’ says 
the chronicler, *‘ visited the office of Mr. 
Littleton, on Madison street, yesterday, 
to see the wonderful work of the sculp- 
tor’s art in frozen butter. There was 
never anything like it. An Arkansas 
housewife absolutely takes a spoon and a 
knife, and conforms the shape of butter 
to that of one’s face and features, even 
preserving the expression, as well as per- 
fect accuracy of outline. Powers never 
surpassed this artist in butter, though he 
used Parian and Pentelican marble.” 
Should this artist in butter fare to Wash- 
ington (though it had been better to go 
before the war, when she could have done 
many Northern Congressmen to the life, 
in dough) she will have a commission to 
churn and carve a Goddess of Liberty, he- 
roic size, for the Capitol, and some Con- 
necticut genius will invent a way to hard- 
en the product—if not to granite, at least 
to old cheese. And pray why not? Did 
not the Italian lad carve a lion out of but- 
ter, for the nobleman’s table, and thereby 
show the astonished guests that a new 
sculptor had been born into the world? 
Congressman X, finding this legend in the 
library, will base an oration on it, and 
perhaps the Arkansas woman may become 
more renowned than that Jael of Scrip- 
ture, who ‘brought forth butter in a 
lordly dish.”’ 

Ours is not the only country where 
politics play pranks with art. Courbet’s 
pictures were seized by the French gov- 
ernment (very properly, too), to pay for 
the Vendéme column. The salon of 1872, 
in the vast Palace of Industry, had its 
nine or ten splendidly lighted halls filled 
with the finest gathering of current work 
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known to our generation; but all the 
Courbets were excluded, and not because 
Courbet was a bad painter, but because 
he was a bad politician. The loss was 
jess than his admirers pretended, for the 
exhibition was better than any of its pre- 
decessors. Still, this political ostracism 
enraged them; for embossing by whole- 
sale has grown in favor with many lazy 
men enamored of Courbet’s style without 
having his genius, and Augustus, who 
spends one day in a dozen at his easel, 
and daubs in quantity that day, declares 
himself a disciple of Courbet, and flouts 
Meissonier and Meyer yon Bremen. But 
even if Courbet’s work tempts imitators to 
staring, flaring effects, produced, one 
might say, with swab and trowel, laying 
a prodigious quantity of oil and ochre on 
the canvass, fairly rubbing on the pig- 
ment in patches, it was not for this 
that it was excluded, but because the ar- 
tisan was a communard. 

There is an amusing illustration of the 
effect of mixing French politics with art. 
Cham some time since made a sketch of 
two gentlemen examining a picture. “ Is 
it really a Raphael?’’ asks one. ‘* That 
depends on the view M. Thiers takes,”’ 
replies the other. The ground of the sa- 
tire was a debate in the Assembly upon 
the purchase for France, by her former 
President, of a pair of frescoes attributed 
to Raphael. Those who were against 
ratifying the bargain were all members 
of the anti-Thiers party, the Right; and 
though a commission had advised ratifica- 
tion, the Bonapartists and the clerical 
Legitimists resisted, on the ground that 
the frescoes were not the work of Rapha- 
el. ‘* Budgetary necessities ’’ were also 
urged, but a desire to kick the dead lion 
caused one wing of the Assembly to sus- 
pect the pictures were counterfeit. The 
price at issue was but forty or fifty thou- 
sand dollars gold ; the frescoes were fine, 
whoever did them; the country-seat of 
La Magliana had certainly been decorated 
by Spagna and Raphael; one of the fres- 
coes, the ‘*‘ Martyrdomof St. Cecilia,’’ was 
admitted to be genuine, an engraving of 
it having been made under Raphael's own 
eyes, while Vitet, Ingres, and many 
other eminent critics had pronounced its 
mate, ‘‘ The Eternal Father Blessing the 
World,’’ which decorated the principal 
wall, to be not only the work of the same 
great hand, but much the better of the 
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two. Yet the Right hesitated. One 
member said he would vote for the fres- 
coes out of deference to M. Thiers, but 
the principal one ought not to be labelled 
a Raphael, if bought. When you stand 
before it, he continued, you do not experi- 
ence that effect of saississement which 
every genuine work of Raphael creates, 
as, for example, the ** Vision of Ezekiel,’’ 
in the Pitti Palace. It would take much 
study to find under the inadequate execu- 
tion of the Magliana fresco the invention 
of Raphael ; and besides, in every genu- 
ine Raphael, beneath the clothing you de- 
tect the anatomical construction and the 
movement; whereas, urged M. Buisson, 
no such disclosure is yielded by the fres- 
coes of Magliana. 

Now, perhaps against this theory of 
sudden thrill might be set the dictum of 
Carlyle that ‘‘ with every work of real 
and abiding excellence, the first glance is 
the least favorable ; and not till after long 
and patient and intense examination, do 
we begin to descry the earnest features of 
that beauty which has its foundation in 
the deepest nature of man, and will con- 
tinue to be pleasing through all ages.’’ 
Especialiy may one be pardoned for not 
feeling immediate thrills before dull, bat- 
tered old frescoes of the sixteenth century. 
But be this as it may, one hundred and 
forty-eight votes were thrown against the 
project to save the frescoes from going 
out of France, and three hundred and 
eighty in its favor; and the political 
character of the division quite matched 
anything of the same sort in American 
politics and art. 


THE POMEROY CASE. 


Crvetty is the unpardunable crime. 
The ungovernable impulse to commit it 
gives to modern times some apprehension 
of what an elder day meant by the plirase 
** possessed with a devil.’ For the sake 
of humanity let us hope that no flabby 
sentimentality, no puzzled judgment re- 
garding his moral sense, will saye young 
Pomeroy from being tried, convicted, and 
sentenced for his murders. A morbid pas- 
sion for shedding blood, a craving to 
cause agony, and to gloat over it, was of 
course his motive. When the lad says 
‘** he could not help it,’’ he furnishes the 
only and the sufficient key to his crime; 
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yet as he gives no sign of mental aliena- 
tion, we ought not to confound cruelty 
with insanity. Nevertheless those people 
who have more pity for cutthroats than 
for their victims, will insist that because 
this boy’s brutality was inborn, it should 
release him from the grasp of the law. 

Apparently Pomeroy’s cruelty differs 
only in degree, not in kind, from that 
which was full-blown and rampant during 
the draft riots in New York and the Com- 
mune in Paris. The ruffian who stamps 
his wife to death, ties up his daughter by 
the thumbs, or brains his horse with a 
shovel, would be glad to learn that cruel- 
ty, when practised for its own sake, is 
monomania. When excess in cruelty is 
established as a shield against punish- 
ment, there will be less quarter. 

Nobody wishes to see the Pomeroy boy, 
who has arrived at the age of reason, and 
the age when many youth have become 
immortal for heroic deeds, end his horri- 
ble career on the gallows ; yet whether he 
does or not is of minor consequence. The 
important question is not, as some com- 
mentators seem to think, what future ca- 
reer he suggests for himself, but what the 
community ought to do with him. The 
hapless wretch must be pot rid of—got 
permanently out of human society—not 
for the sake of the parents of the children 
he has already killed, but for that of moth- 
ers and fathers of children not yet killed. 
The wrong sentiment is the one that re- 
gards a life imprisonment as cruel, on the 
ground that the lad is not morally respon- 
sible ; for the question of morally respon- 
sible does not settle that of confinement. 
It should seem that our system of penal 
institutions is not yet complete unless it 
has a provision for the Pomeroys who, 
without needing strait jackets, or com- 
furtless cells, or coarse food, should yet 
end their days in secure custody, simply 
because their ungovernable impulses make 
them wild beasts in society. Myriads of 
men and women, guilty of no crime, pass 
their lives in captivity, voluntary or en- 
forced, sume from disease, some from reli- 
gious devotion—a reflection which may 
perhaps soothe the feelings of those who 
cannot think without distress of shutting 
up, under circumstances not cruel, abnor- 
mal ereatures like the hapless boy Pome- 
roy. 

Pour QvuiLiser. 
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HAY FEVER AND ITs CAUSE. 

In a book entitled ** Experimental Re- 
searches on the Causes and Nature of Ca- 
tarrhus Adstivus (Hay-fever or Hay-asth- 
ma),’’ Mr. Blackley publishes some very 
interesting conclusions respecting this 
singular disease. He finds that it is pe- 
culiar to the educated classes, but is not 
aristocratic, like the gout, being more 
common in proportion to the spread of 
mental culture and the intensity of intel- 
lectual occupation. And yet a highly or- 
ganized state of the mind is not the only 
element in its propagation, for race quali- 
ties seem to have a marked effect upon 
it. Thus in Europe it is most common in 
England, after which follow Germany, 
France, Belgium, Switzerland, Scotland, 
Italy, Russia, and Ireland. Climate there- 
fure has no influence upon its propaga- 
tion, for England and Ireland, which are 
geographically contiguous, form the ex- 
tremes of the above list. Out of one hun- 
dred and fifty-two patients, eighty-one 
were English, thirty-six German, and 
only one Irish. As to the actual inciting 
cause of the disease, it has been referred to 
summer heat, dust, ozone, the odors of 
flowers, the pollen of blossoms, and espe- 
cially of grasses. The author’s experi- 
ments lead him to the conclusion that it 
is to the pollen of flowering plants (in- 
cluding grasses) that the disease is due. 
He collected pollem grains from the at- 
mosphere, and gives curves showing the 
number of grains which gathered on a 
square centimeter of surface from May 
28 to August 1, 1866, the highest num- 
ber, eight hundred and eighty, falling on 
June 28. By using kites he ascertained 
the proportionate amount of pollen at 
high levels in the atmosphere, with the 
somewhat remarkable result that at one 
thousand five hundred feet above thé 
earth the pollen was found to be more 
abundant than on the surface. The au- 
thor found that germs and spores of 
other plants generally outnumbered the 
pollen, and he thinks that ‘‘ if these 
should resemble pollen in its capacity for 
absorbing water and discharging granu- 
lar matter under the influence of muis- 


them. 


ture, we may have a form of finely divi- 
ded vegetable and animal matter thrown 
into the air, which the best modern in- 
struments might fail to discover the na- 
ture and origin of, but which might, 
nevertheless, be a powerful cause of dis- 
ease.”’ As to the places least likely to be 
affected by the disease, the author found 
hay fever least common in those localities 
where pollen is least likely to be plenti- 
ful, such as the centres of large cities, 
the seashore, and high-lying districts 
given up to pasturage. 


THE AFRICAN CANNIBALS. 

From a socivlogical point of view no race 
of men offer a more interesting field of 
study than the cannibal tribes, and the 
numerous explorations of interior Africa 
in late years have furnished us with a 
great deal of valuable infurmation about 
Revolting as they must ever be to 
the civilized mind (and this feeling even 
savage non cannibal races share with the 
Christian nations), the scientific student 
cannot fail to note that the tribes which 
practise man-eating are distinguished by 
mental characteristics which place them 
far above their surroundings. This 
shocking habit was probably at first an 
accompaniment of war, and became most 
confirmed in those tribes whieh were most 
successful in the field. Discipline, gov- 
ernment, and the power of self-improve- 
ment are as necessary to a conquering 
race or tribe as mere courage and skill in 
fighting, and we should therefore expect 
cannibalisin to be the characteristic of the 
best and most progressive tribe, and not 
of the most brutish. Such is in fact the 
case. Dr. Schweinfurth spent several 
weeks among the Monbutto, a cannibal 
tribe living about 3 deg. north of the 
equator in Africa, and the description he 
gives of them shows that they are morally 
and mentally the superiors of the tribes 
about them. They are of a lighter com- 
plexion than almost any other known 
tribe of Central Africa. The general 
color of the tribes is compared to that of 
a chocolate cake, while some have the 
color of ground coffee. Among the latter 
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the Monbutto are of a decidedly light 
tint, and their hair is also light in color. 
About one in twenty of the population 
exhibit a kind of albinism, the frizzled 
brown hair being mixed with gray, and 
associated with the lightest skins the 
traveller had seen since leaving Lower 
Egypt. In stature the cannibals are tall, 
slim, but not deficient in muscular pow- 
er, with regular features, the lips being 
Jess markedly prominent, and the nose 
straight and longer than in the usual 
African type. The Monbutto tribe occu- 
py an area of about 4,000 square miles, 
and number about 1,000,000. Their coun- 
try lies 2,500 or 2,800 feet above the sea 
level ; it is well diversified by hiil and val- 
ley, rich in springs, and covered by a lux- 
uriant verdure which makes Schwein- 
furth say that ‘* the Monbutto land greets 
us as an Eden upon earth.’’ He speaks 
of the noble forests and the ‘* idyllic 
homes”’ of the people. In their home 
life this tribe are in some respects supe- 
rivr to their neighbors. The women are 
anything but oppressed, having the great- 
est independence. They go almost naked, 
while the men are well clothed; just the 
contrary state of things is fuund among 
many tribes. The clothing of the men, 
which consists of trousers and a sack coy- 
ering about one-third of the person, is 
made of the inner bark of the fig tree. In 
mental power the cannibals are far supe- 
rior to the other tribes. In arts and man- 
ufactures they are preéminent, exhibiting 
their powers not merely in perfection of 
work, but in such invention as the addi- 
tion of handles to water vases, a small 
thing, but not found among any other 
tribe. They are extremely skilful in 
wood and metal working, producing tools 
and weapons of remarkable variety and 
finish. They possess the best government— 
2. e., the most centralized—of any tribe 
visited by Schweinfurth. Their king has 
an armory and treasury remarkably well 
stored, immense halls for public gather- 
ings, and holds a sway over his people 
which is of itself a sufficient explanation 
of their success in war. Most of the 
tribes who surround them are of inferior 
development and darker color, and they 
offer just the field the cannibals desire 
for their operations. In their forays the 
dead are distributed on the battle-field, 
and dried for transport to the houses of 
the conquerors. The prisonersare driven 
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along for future sacrifice. The traveller 
was unable to discover many traces of the 
man-eating propensities of the people, 
and the king told him that knowing his 
aversion to the practice he had taken care 
to have it concealed from his sight. There 
was, however, no concealment of the 
fact. When Schweinfurth announced 
that he would pay well for skulls, he re- 
ceived great numbers, some of which bore 
signs of the mode in which they had 
been procured. They are now in Berlin. 
It is worthy of note that this practice 
seemed to be an additional element in the 
Monbutto’s warlike strength. It struck 
their enemies with terror, and doubtless 
often paralyzed them in action. Even 
the Nubian soldiers whom Schweinfurth 
took from the Nile were afraid of the 
cannibals, their fear having the double 
basis of the prowess and the man-eating 
practices of the tribe. All that this trav- 


eller records of these people is a proof 
that cannibalism may form a marked ad- 
vantage in the struggle for tribal exist- 
ence, and thus serve to perpetuate the 
decided and warlike character that ac- 
companies and perhaps originated it. 


A SUGGESTIVE FULGURITE. 

Wuen the members of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers were at the 
Stevens Institute in Hoboken a few weeks 
ago, a remarkable natural curivsity was 
exhibited to them. It was a ‘ fulga- 
rite’? from North Carolina. A lightning 
flash having struck and penetrated a bed 
of fine white sand, the surface of the hole 
made was fused and a hollow cylinder of 
pure quartz, four feet long and two or 
three inches in diameter, was the result. 
The peculiarity of the specimen under 
consideration was that analysis showed 
the presence of metailic iron. As this 
substance does not exist, so far as known, 
under the ordinary the 
earth’s surface, some explanation for its 
oceurrence in the fulgurite had to be de- 
vised. Professor Leeds accounted for it 
on the supposition that the temperature 
produced by the lightning, which had been 
sufficient for the fusion of pure quartz, 
was also sufficient for the dissociation of 
ferric oxide, the oxygen being driven off 
and the metal left. As there is no iron in 
the bed of sand, a hypothesis had to be 
constructed to meet this difficulty, and 
the Professor thought that the iron was 
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probably extracted by the lightning from 
some subterranean deposit and conveyed 
to the bed of sand. The occurrence is a 
striking one, and deserves a more complete 
publication of the analyses. It was im- 
proved to point out that man may at some 
future time have it in his power to pro- 
duce the metals by subjecting their oxides 
tou so intense a heat that the oxygen shall 
go off up the chimney and leave the metal 
behind. At present this cannot be done, 
and the oxygen is removed by heating the 
ore with some substance, like the carbon 
of fuels, that combines with oxygen. The 
temperature required for the former 
method is for iron probably about twice 
as great as the highest which can now be 
produced, and this is an indication of the 
difficulties that must be encountered be- 
fore anything can be accomplished in this 
direction. The suggestion, though inter- 
esting, is at present less practical than 
the engineers seemed to think it. 


THE CAUSE OF COLOR IN STARS. 

In the ‘** Expanse of Heavyen’’ Profes- 
sor Proctor discusses the subject of color- 
ed dovble stars, and describes the way in 
which it has been proved that the colors 
are real and not due to contrast, and also 
the cause of color. The existence of the 
colur is proved by excluding one of the 
double stars from the field of view, and 
viewing the other alone. When very 
close together this cannot be done, but 
one astronomer took advantage of the pas- 
sage of the moon over one of the stars of 
a close pair to examine the color of the 
other. The star in question was the red 
one in Antares, which has a very small 
green companion. When the moon coy- 
ered the red star the companion was seen 
to be unmistakably green. The color of 
others of these stars has been established, 
as above said, by artificially covering one 
of the pair. This color may come from 
two sources: either the star may be col- 
ored in itself, or its light may come to us 
through colored vapors. ‘‘ Every one of 
these stars has an amazingly complex 
atmosphere of glowing vapors, so intense- 
ly hot that such substances as iron, cop- 
per, and zine are not merely melted but 
turned into vapor. Now all stars are not 
alike as respects these vaporous envelopes. 
Some have substances in their atmos- 
phere which others have not. And again 
some have apparently a much greater 
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proportion of some substances than of 
others. Accordingly the dark lines across 
their spectra are differently arranged. 
Some have many dark lines in the red 
part of the rainbow-tinted streak, so as in 
fact to have a great part of the red light 
cut off, and to shine therefore with a su- 
perabundance of the yellow, green, and 
blue. Such stars have a greenish light. 
Others have most of their dark lines in 
the yellow, and so assume a purplish col- - 
or. And others have most of their lines 
in the blue part of the rainbow-tinted 
streak, and so shine with an orange light.”’ 
The spectroscope is therefore a very del- 
icate and accurate test of the cause of col- 
or in the stars. ‘* The examination with 
this instrument,’’ says Professor Proctor, 
‘*has been applied very successfully to a 
beautiful double star called Albirco, or 
Beta Cygni. This star is seen, even with 
a small telescope, to be double, and one 
of the stars, the brightest, is orange, while 
the other is of a beautiful blue color. 
Now, when Dr. Huggins, the eminent 
spectroscopist, examined the spectra of 
these two stars, he found that, whereas 
in the case of the orange star there are 
several strong dark lines in the blue part 
of the spectrum, in the case of the blue 
stat there is quite a cloud of lines in the 
red and orange portions. Hence we learn 
that the two stars owe their color to the 
nature of their vaporous envelopes. Each 
star glows in reality with a white light, 
but the white light has in one case to 
pass through vapors of a somewhat ruddy 
hue, and therefore this star looks ruddy, 
while the light of the other star shines 
through bluish vapors, and therefore this 
star looks blue.”’ 


ECCENTRICITY AND THE INSANE TEM- 
PERAMENT. 

Dr. Mavpstey, Professor of Medical Ju- 
risprudence in University College, Lon- 
don, does not look upon the insane tem- 
perament as in all cases an evil, and 
his view is borne out bythe history of 
great men, 7. e., great performers. Na- 
poleon, Mohammed, and many others of 
the men who accomplished extraordinary 
things, are known to have had the tem- 
perament known as “‘insane.”’ But in 
its less marked forms this temperament 
is the source of much that is delightful 
in life. The Professor says: ‘‘ When we 
look into the matter it is truly remarka- 
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ble how much mankind has been indebt- 
ed for its originating impulses, and for 
special displays of talent if not of genius, 
to individuals who themselves or whose 
parents have sprung from families in 
which there has been some predisposition 
to insanity. Such persuns are apt to 
seize on and pursue the paths of thought 
which have been overlooked by more sta- 
ble intellects, and so, by throwing a side 
‘ light upon things, to discover unthought- 
of relations. One observes this tendency 
of mind even in those of them who have 
no particular genius or talent; for they 
have a novel way of looking at things; 
do not run in the common groove of ac- 
tion or follow the ordinary routine of 
thought and feeling, but discover in their 
remarks a certain originality, and per- 
haps singularity, sometimes at a very 
early period of life. This is illustrated 
now and then by a remarkable aptitude 
for punning, and by strange quirks and 
cranks of fancy, such as a person not so 
peculiarly gifted might die before he 
could invent. . . It is a fact, too, 
that they frequently display remarkable 
gsthetic feeling and special artistic tal- 
ents and aptitudes. An intensity of feel- 
ing and energy characterizes them ; in- 
spired with strong faith in the opinions 
which they adopt, they exhibit much zeal 
and energy in the propagation of them, 
and so become useful as reformers ; they 
are possessed of a degree of fanaticism 
which bears them on to their end, reck- 
less of the most formidable obstacles.” 
**Tt was because in old times madness 
was identified with the prophetical mania 
and believed to be of supernatural origin, 
that the belief in the inspiration of the 
insane was entertained. This was the 
case among the Eastern nations, and even 
among the ancient Greeks madness, like 
epilepsy, was accounted a sacred disease. 
Hence the word mania was used to mean 
both madness and the prophetic spirit. 
‘ Thus madness is identified with 
divine inspiration, and the madman in 
this sense is found fault with by the mul- 
titude as out of his senses ; but it escapes 
the notice of the multitude that he is in- 
spired. He is in fact in a higher and 
more exalted state of mind than that of a 
person in his sober senses, the result be- 
ing not an increased power of calm and 
sustained thought, but brilliant flashes 
of wonderful insight.’’ 
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This method of dealing with insanity 
may not be altogether pleasing to a world 
which is constantly increasing its power 
of acute perception, in which bright 
thoughts are so eagerly sought that a 
great many men make a living by evoly- 
ing and publishing them, and in which 
such publications are no doubt increasing 
and spreading the tendency to mental 
brilliancy. But it certainly promises to 
be more fruitful of good than the op- 
posite mode. If eccentricities which are 
commonly known as ‘* harmless,’’ and in- 
tellectual tours de force that are constant- 
ly admired, are acknowledged to be in 
many cases the sign of a sufficient differ- 
ence from the ordinary mental constita- 
tion to form a mildly insane temperament, 
we shall perforce have insanity so con- 
stantly and familiarly brought to our cog- 
nizance that its terrors will be in great 
part removed. When the insane are no 
longer thought to be something incom- 
prehensible and apart from the ordinary 
man, their chance of cure will be im- 
mensely increased. In this respect the 
modern theories of insanity, though they 
have greatly enlarged the definition of 
the disease, and thereby included within 
its circle a much larger number of per- 
sons, have really diminished the evil re- 
sulting from the disease. The proportion 
of cures is much greater, and the treat- 
ment, though slowly, is steadily im- 
proving. 


COMPOSITION OF STREET SOIL. 

THE question of ‘ filling’’ is one of 
great importance in cities. Usually the 
removal of the hills and the digging of 
cellars furnishes material enough to bring 
up the low places. But as it is not al- 
ways possible to make the cutting down 
and filling up progress equally, other ma- 
terial is constantly sought for, and two 
kinds of this are at hand in all cities. 
One is the cinders or ‘‘ ashes ”’ obtained 
from the fires. There is danger of slow 
combustion in a heap of this material, 
from the oxidation of unconsumed pieces 
of coal, which makes filling of this kind 
somewhat unsafe. The presence of gar- 
bage in the ashes is however a still great- 
er objection. The other source of filling 
is obtained from the streets. It is made 
up of the particles worn from the stone 
pavement, the wheels of vehicles, and the 


droppings of animals. Great prejudice 
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exists against it on accountof the amount 
of organic matter it contains, but late in- 
vestigations by the New York Board of 
Health go to show that this part of the 
débris of cities is much less objectionable 
as filling than has been supposed. Sam- 
ples of street mud were taken in Febru- 
ary and March last and analyzed. At 
Broadway and Canal street the mud con- 
tained organic matter, 37.572; mineral 
do., 58.575; water, 3.853. This contain- 
ed the most organic and the least mineral 
matter, forming the worst sample for fill- 
ing. The opposite extreme was exhibited 
by the sample taken from Third avenue 
and Fiftieth street, which contained or- 
ganic matter, 21.472; mineral matter, 
76.706. ‘The samples taken from poor 
and rich quarters of the city did not differ 
essentially in character. All the samples 
were taken wet. The result of the inves- 
tigation was the conclusion that street 
mud is not necessarily deleterious to 
health when used as filling. 


RELATION BETWEEN SOUND AND 
HEAT. 

Proressor Mayer of the Stevens Insti- 
tute has succeeded in making a deter- 
mination of the quantitative relation of 
sound to heat. He stretched a piece of 
sheet caoutchouc, one hundredth of an 
inch thick and about one-half inch broad, 
between the prongs of a Ut® tuning fork. 
The rubber rapidly extinguishes the vi- 
brations, and also diminishes to a great 
extent the intensity of sound, but is itself 
heated in doing so. By measuring the 
relative intensities of vibration when the 
rubber is on and when it is off the fork, 
the quantity of sound which has been ab- 
sorbed as heat vibrations by the rubber is 
ascertained. On the other hand, the 
amount of heat produced is determined by 
inclosing the rubber in a compound ther- 
mo-battery, connected with a Thomson 
reflecting galvanometer. By knowing the 
interval during which the fork vibra- 
ted, and the amount of heat given by 
the caoutchouc during this interval, the 
Professor was able to calculate the in- 
tensity of the sonorous vibration in terms 
of a thermal unit, and thus obtain the 
value of the sonorous vibrations. The re- 
sult showed that a Uts fork, placed in 
front of a resonator and vibrating ten sec- 
onds, gave sonorous vibrations which about 
equalled the one hundred thousandth part 
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of a Joule’s thermal unit. They corre- 
spond in force to the work done in lifting 
fifty-four grains one foot high. These in- 
vestigations were undertaken in order to 
determine how much the temperature of 
a flame could be affected by sound waves, 
Professor Mayer having previously shown 
that sonorous vibrations are partially 
turned into heat waves in passing through 
a flame. The result of his quantitative 
work, however, shows that the increase of 
temperature from this cause is very small, 
and far within the ordinary fluctuations 
in temperature of flames. 


MINING SURVEY IN JAPAN. 


A survzy of Yesso, the second in im- 
portance of the islands in the Japan 
group, has been for the last year in 
progress under the snperintendence of 
Mr. B. 8. Lyman, whose principal assist- 
ant is Mr. Henry S. Munroe, both Amer- 
ican mining engineers. The primary ob- ' 
ject of the survey was to discover wheth- 
er Yesso possessed mineral deposits that 
could be profitably opened, and seconda- 
rily to study the general geology of the 
island. From Mr. Lyman’s preliminary 
report of his first year’s work, we learn 
that the results are anything but encour- 


aging in an economical point of view. 
The survey covered the four southwestern 
provinces, Oshima, Shiribets, [buri, and 
Ishcari, or one-third of the whole island, 
and the principal minerals reported to ex- 
ist there were coal, iron sand, sulphur, 
rock oil,and gold. Of these the coal 


alone proved to have real yalue. It is 
not a carboniferous coal, but is probably 
of tertiary age. It closely resembles bi- 
tuminous coal, however, both in appear- 
ance and composition. Mr. Lyman says 
it compares favorably with the lignites 
of the Rocky mountains, which have 
proved to be a very serviceable fuel. Six 
workable beds are known, from three to 
eight feet in thickness. The coal from 
one of the old mines cokes in the fire, but 
none of the other samples possessed this 
quality. Otherwise the coal was good, 
the only complaint made by consumers be- 
ing the amount of ash, which ran from 63 
to9per cent. This iscertainly not enough 
to cause its rejection, and the real trouble, 
as Mr. Lyman points out, is probably in 
careless mining, a great deal of slate being 
left in the coal. The Kayanoma field con- 
tains about one and a half willion tons 
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above its lowest drainage land. It lies 
only two miles from the sea, where the 
small but well protected harbor of Chat- 
sunai lies. Though small by nature, a 
breakwater of moderate size would make 
a harbor of six acres extent, and twenty- 
five feet or more deep, at Shibui, which is 
close by. The Horumui field contains 
perhaps ten million tons of coal above the 
natural drainage level. ‘This field lies 
about twelve miles from the Isheari river, 
which is navigable by large boats a dis- 
tance of thirty miles to the sea. A rail- 
road eighty miles long would connect the 
field with Mororan, where there is an ex- 
cellent harbor, and Mr. Lyman thinks the 
field would amply repay the cost of such 
aroad. These two are the only fields of 
importance in that part of the island. 
The iron sand is found on the seashore, 
and like most sand of the kind seems to 
contain titanic acid. It is derived from 
the volcanic rocks of the island. Only 
about 125,500 tons of it are known to ex- 
ist, in various small deposits. This amount 
would yield 91,000 tons of iron. The 
other minerals are all of extremely limit- 
ed value. Considerable expectation had 
been aroused by the known existence of 


gold washings, which had been worked 
rather rudely by the natives, but which it 
was hoped would be productive in more 


experienced hands. Mr. Munroe, who 
examined the fields, found that though 
gold did exist in quantities that might 
make operations in the large way profita- 
ble, the extent of the deposits was too 
small to warrant very heavy outlay for 
the work. The principal field is that of 
the Toshibets, which covers about three 
and two-fifths square miles, is six to twelve 
feet thick, and ‘* pays ’’ four or five cents 
to the cubic yard. This field has been 
abandoned by the natives for eieven years. 
They formerly worked over about one- 
half of it, and it is thought that the’ re- 
mains are not worth in toto more than 
one million dollars. Smaller fields at 
Kudow, Esashi, and elsewhere had gravel 
of about the same value. The total value 
of all the fields is estimated at only $2,- 
500,000. 

The preliminary report gives only the 
most superficial information upon the 
geology of the island. The alluvium is 
partly modern, forming rich plains, and 
partly an older deposit, found almost 
everywhere along the coast, where it 
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forms gently sloping plains, or terraces, 
from a few yards to several hundred 
yards, and in some cases several miles 
wide. A large part of the rocks at the 
southern end of the island are volcanic, 
commonly porphyritic incbaracter. Vol- 
canic pebble rocks are also abundant, 
probably derived from the former by ero- 
sion. These voleanic formations are re- 
ferred to old ruined craters still to be dis- 
tinguished. Six active volcanoes are 
mentioned, two of which are pumice yol- 
canoes, 


WINE-MAKING IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Or the 7,500 “‘ exhibitions’’ of wine at 
Vienna, 82 came from the United States, 
sent by 17 makers, and earning 2 medals 
of progress, 4 medals of service, and 3 
diplomas. The four leading exhibitors 
were Austria, with 1,872 sorts of wine: 
Hungary, 1,574 sorts ; Spain, 1,200 sorts; 
France, 920 sorts. This country stood 
ninth in the list, the British colonies, 
Switzerland, and other countries coming 
after it. Dr. Adolph Ott, member of the 
Swiss commission, says in his report, the 
United States ‘* sent ordinary and spark- 
ling Catawba, Delaware wine, and cham- 
pagne, sweet and dry. The last named 
received much commendation, and was 
declared to be equal to the best Spanish 
and Portuguese dry wines. The spark- 
ling wines were also much approved. It 
is well known that the European vine, 
Vitis vinifera, does not flourish in Ameri- 
ca on account of the severe changes of 
temperature, and even the bastards ob- 
tained by hybridization are worthless for 
the production of wine. On the other 
hand, North America possesses more than 
600 native varieties, mostly of the Vitis 
labrusca, of which, however, only a 
small number are cultivated. Mr. Fred- 
erick Hecker, who has experimented with 
57 varieties, has settled upon 14. The 
American varieties of vine flourish ex- 
ceedingly well, never freeze, and are al- 
most indestructible. For instance, the 
Catawba, the blue Isabella, and the blue 
Madeira are known in Europe. Some 
kinds bear enormous grapes, as the Con- 
cord, North Carolina, and others, which, 
according to Hecker, are very well suited 
to the Rhine climate.’’ Upon the charac- 
ter of the American wines he remarks: 
** The odor and taste of nearly all the la- 
brusca varieties is similar to that of mus- 
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catelle, and varies between vanilla and 
strawberry. The aroma, which is differ- 
ent from the ‘ favor’ of European wines, 
is generally weak, and diminishes with 
the age of the wine. Still the wine ob- 
tained from the blue Isabella (Cape 
grapes) is distinguished by a superior 
bouquet, which fills the surrounding air 
with a spicy essence, for which reason 
this grape is well fitted for edmixture 
with less aromatic grapes.’’ The produc- 
tion in 1870 was 12,450,000 gallons, of 
which California yielded 7,000,000, New 
York 2,250,000, Illinois 1,200,000, Mis- 
souri 1,000,000, and other States 1,000,- 
000. 


ART FOUNDATIONS. 

Tue founding of institutions for the 
furtherance of art and science is proceed- 
ing with encouraging rapidity in the 
United States, several wealthy gentlemen 
having lately contributed large sums to 
that object. In California Mr. Lick has 
amply endowed an astronomical observa- 
tory, the California Academy of Sciences, 
and the Pioneer Society, whose usefulness 
may take the direction of a museum or 
library. In Cincinnati, Mr. Probasco is 
earnestly at work laying the foundations 


of a gallery of arts and sciences. He pro- 
poses to give it his own large collection 
of art works, and his efforts will be sec- 
onded by other rich gentlemen of that city. 
It is reported that the object aimed at is 
the establishment of an institution some- 
what like the Kensington museum in Lon- 


don, but on a smaller scale. Somewhat 
similar in its object is to be the Museum 
of Nagural History in New York, the cor- 
ner stone of which was laid in the sum- 
mer, by the President of the United States. 
That institution has no one great patron 
except the State, which gives the build- 
ing, and the city, which gives the ground. 
It looks for support partly to admission 
fees and partly to the aid of wealthy citi- 
zens. It will undoubtedly obtain a great 
deal in this way, for one of the most char- 
acteristic of the reeent social movements in 
the metropolis has been the development 
of art and science patronage among the 
wealthy. Several institutions of this kind 
in the city are now directly under the 
care of wealthy men, and their affairs are 
well managed. Formerly rich merchants 
only appeared as givers and honorary di- 
rectors. Now they have a closer connec- 
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tion with the management, and the change 
is one which is every day producing the 
best results in furthering the cause of art 
and science. 


DEVELOPMENT OF LIFE ON THE EARTH. 

In a lecture on the ‘‘ Dawn and Devel- 
opment of Life on the Earth,’’ Mr. Henry 
Woodward contrasted the duration of the 
historic period with the prehistoric. 
Written documents do not take us back 
more than thirty or forty centuries, and 
stone inscriptions two thousand years 
more. In proof of this he handed to his 
audience copies of the celebrated tablets 
brought from Nineveh, and containing an 
account of the flood. But far beyond that 
short historic period, there was one of 
which neither history nor tradition relates 
anything, when the lower animals peo- 
pled the earth, animals whose life history 
probably extended over tens of thousands 
of generations before man. Passing to 
the subject of world- building animals, he 
said the oldest known form of animal life, 
the Eozoon Canadense, was a vast area 
built up of minute shells, which were as 
fine as dust, and of even a lower form of 
life than the insects which built the coral 
reefs. He argued that the geological pe- 
riod was one of development, and not of 
recreation. After the world-building ani- 
mals came higher forms, and then the cut- 
tle-fish species ; then the crabs, then fish- 
es, then saurians, then mammals, and 
then a fierce struggle for existence, until 
man was born; and then came the age of 
invention, from the flint and spear heads 
to the steam engine and telegraph system. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA GEOLOGICAL 
SURVEY. 

Tus election of Professor J. P. Lesley 
to the position of State Geologist in Penn- 
sylvania has given the projected survey 
of that State a promising start. Short as 
the time left for work this year is, a corps 
of assistants has been organized, and it is 
intended to begin with a study of the 
primary iron ores of York and Adams 
counties, the limonites of the Lehigh val- 
ley, the fossil ores of the Juniata, the 
bituminous coal fields of Clearfield and 
Johnson counties, and the oil region. 
Special surveys have been organized for 
Morrison's Cave, Canoe valley, and Brash 
valley, and next yesra map of that im- 
portant iron ore field will be published. 
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Dr. Genth will undertake a report on the 
mineralogy of the State. As to the work 
which can be accomplished this year, the 
chief geologist hopes to have a complete 
relief map of the Broad Top coal basin 
published from data obtained in private 
surveys; an economical review of the 
upper oil region, and perhaps of one of 
the anthracite basins, will be ready, and 
Dr. Genth will make a preliminary report 
on the mineralogy of the State. These 
details show that economic geology, which 
is of especial importance in a State pre- 
senting so much industrial activity as 
Pennsylvania, will receive its proper at- 
tention. As to theoretical geology and 
topography, the reputation of the chief 
of the survey is sufficient to insure the 
performance of the most brilliant work in 
that field. A chemical laboratory and 
depository for field collections will be es- 
tablished at Harrisburg. 

When nitric acid in a sealed tube or 
flask is exposed to sunlight, its color be- 
comes dark, and the vacant space above 
the acid is filled with brown fumes. Af- 
ter some time the acid is found to con- 
tain considerable quantities of nitrous 
acid, from which it is concluded that the 
action of the light rays is a reducing 
one. 


Earta decomposes nitrogenous sub- 
stances, and for that reason should never 
be mixed with manures until they are 
about to be applied. The manure from 
earth closets turns out to be unexpected- 
ly poor, and contains only one-fifth of the 
nitrogen which has been placed in it, the 
loss being due to the decomposition of the 
nitrogenous substances by the earth. 


Ir is greatly in favor of the use of heavy 
petroleum and coal oils as lubricants, that 
according to some of the best authori- 
ties, these oils are incapable of produc- 
ing spontaneous combustion in contact 
with woollen materials. Vegetable oils, 
such as olive oil, are on the contrary very 
liable to such combustion when mixed 
with wool, sawdust, and similar ma- 
terials. 


M. VicatrE communicates to the French 
Academy some observations on the prob- 
able duration of the sun’s heat. He thinks 
that what is ordinarily considered to be 
the mass of the sun is really very much 
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below the truth. Considering the enor- 
mous pressure at the centre of the lumi- 
nary, he thinks there is nothing unreasona- 
ble in supposing a mean density amounting 
to ten or twenty times the received figure. 
This would multiply the duration of the 
sun as a luminary by just so much. 


At a distance of thirty miles south of 
the Union Pacific Railroad, and 900 miles 
west of Omaha, a great hill of almost 
pure sulphur was discovered about two 
years ago. This is one of the most re- 
markable deposits of native sulphur in the 
world. It contains only 15 per cent. of 
impurities. In the sulphur deposits of 
Sicily, says the ‘‘ Scientific American,’’ 
the pure sulphur is only 65 per cent., and 
hence eur western sulphur is much the 
most valuable, and promises to become 
ere long of great importance to the coun- 
try. 


M. Bureve publishes in ‘* Comptes 
Rendus ”’ a new method of measuring the 
velocity of light. Ifa disk is made to re- 
volvye very rapidly, and at each turn is il- 
luminated by an instantaneous ray of 
light, a radial line placed on the disk will 
appear to be stationary. If then the 
source of light be withdrawn and placed 
ata distance, the instant of illumination 
being unaltered, the greater time of flight 
of the light ray will allow the radial line 
before illuminated to pass beyond the 
line of vision. A new radius will be il- 
luminated, and the angle between the 
two will be the measure of the time of the 
light’s passage. 

A process fer the manufacture of iron 
direct from the ore, the use of the blast 
furnace being dispensed with, has been 
invented by ¥. W. Gerhard. Instead of 
pig iron this process employs a compound 
called *‘ iron coke,’’ which consists of a 
mixture of ore (or any substance contain- 
ing iron), the necessary fluxes, and the 
equivalent of carbon. A lump of this 
compound is put into the furnace, and by 
the single process known as ‘*‘ balling ”’ a 
“* heat ’’ may be obtained in considerably 
less time and with considerably less labor 
than under the old method, the process 
of *‘ melting ’’ and “ boiling ’’ being en- 
tirely dispensed with. The most impor- 
tant feature of the invention is the great 
saving which it effects in fuel. 
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‘¢Witxes, Saertmpan, Fox: The Op- 
position under George III.’ By W. F. 
Rae. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

In these concise critical and biograph- 
ical sketches, Mr. Rae describes three 
men of special interest to Americans, all 
of them having opposed the stubbornness 
of George III. in relation to the inde- 
pendence of our country. They have in- 
terest for us on other grounds. Wilkes, 
besides being an advocate of American 
freedom, is a sort of martyr in behalf of 
personal liberty, and likewise in the cause 
of a free press; Sheridan and Fox stand 
before the English-speaking world as 
models of orators and statesmen. All 
three, again, are what we would call pic- 
turesque specimens of humanity, their 
characters and careers, especially those 
of Wilkes and Sheridan, being out of the 
common run. 

Mr. Rae givesa better impression of 
Wilkes than we have in most accounts of 
him. Without fully relieving him of the 


charge of being a demagogue, he shows 
that Wilkes was a man of power and of 


use to society. Vain, immoral, and reck- 
less, he was at the same time generous, 
plucky, and persevering ; in addition to 
these qualities he was witty, cultivated, 
and of great executive ability. In oppos- 
ing George III., who tried illegally to 
keep him out of Parliament although re- 
peatedly elected to it; in getting to be 
Lord Mayor of London against royal influ- 
ence; and in his brave defiance of penal- 
ties incurred by so-called treasonable pub- 
lications, Wilkes shows that he was ful- 
ly entitled to the popularity which his 
acts brought him. He was one of those 
shrewd political adventurers who, know- 
ing that they are on the right side, enjoy 
situations which at once gratify their 
vanity and bring them the fame of pa- 
triots. Wilkes never suffered through 
principle or conscientiousness ; what he 
lacked in these respects he made up in 
pluck and strategy. He was one of those 
clever calculators who believe that ‘‘ he 
who fights and runs away, will live to 
fight another day.” He belonged to that 


still fashionable class of politicians who, 
without enjoying any claim to respect in 
private life, force the public to honor 
them on account of their daring and im- 
pudence. Like all men of this class, 
Wilkes simply made headway because the 
weakness and incompetence of men in su- 
perior positions afforded him the oppor- 
tunity. It is true enough, as Mr. Rae 
says, that ‘*‘ he might never have filled a 
niche in history if George III. had chosen 
to rule in the true spirit of the constitu- 
tion, and if the Earl of Bate and Lord 
North had been in policy and heart con- 
stitutional ministers.” 

Our interest in Sheridan is of another 
stamp. Besides being a man of greater 
political integrity than Wilkes, he dis- 
plays more genius in other directions. We 
do not care so much for him on politica] 
grounds. Sheridan is associated with our 
intellectual enjoyment and with the com- 
plexities of social intercourse ; we admire 
him more as dramatist, and especially as 
a social factor, than as orator or states- 
man. In the latter capacities he has em- 
inent rivals; as @ man in society he ap- 
pears almost unique. Looking upon 
Sheridan as the English counterpart of the 
French Beaumarchais, he as strikingly 
illustrates the triumph of intellect over 
conventionality. Inthe steeple-chase of 
life no two men ever more easily cleared 
the obstacles not standing in the way of 
those favored by rank and fortune. 

Fox’s reputation is more local than gen- 
eral. Apart from his opposition to the 
American war, there is little in his career 
to arrest the attention of ordinary read- 
ers. Mr. Rae sums up his moral position 
thus: ‘‘ Every victory of justice over prej- 
udice, in which reason has acquired the 
ascendency, and through which the hap- 
piness of the people has been increased, 
bears fresh testimony to the wisdom of the 
counsels, to the genuineness of the patriot- 
ism, to the excellence of the statesmanship 
displayed by Charles James Fox as leader 
of the opposition under George III.’’ 


‘* Lrrerary REMAINS OF THE LATE Eman- 
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vet Devrscu.’”’ New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. 

The truthfully written biography of a 
man is of great value in throwing light 
upon his mental and moral characteris- 
tics, and in furnishing pregnant indices 
of the mixed nature of his genius and 
the peculiar direction and limitation of his 
faculties. Prussian Silesia geographical- 
ly cradled Mr. Deutsch ; England adopt- 
ed him; and ethnologically he was a 
genuine branch of the old Jewish trunk, 
to which he clung with the undying te- 
nacity so peculiar to his race. Some 
forty-five years completed the narrow 
circle of his life, during which his 
studies were severe and intense, and his 
observations of men and things tolerably 
varied. Along the line of his somewhat 
circumscribed studies, floods of light 
were let in from the deepest Aryan minds ; 
but the consuming, dry light of his own 
mind seemed to have absorbed them all, 
and left him in the nineteenth century the 
stern and unexpanding representative of 
his own indomitable race. With a true 
oriental nature, a stream of poetry was 
ever coursing through him, fresh eastern 
scenes were ever flowering in his mind, 
and intense longing for the resurrection 
of the past glories of his race and ances- 
tral lands was constantly bubbling up ina 
twilight of sadness and melancholy. What- 
ever might have been the chronic disease 
from which hesuffered and ultimately died, 
his biographer has been careful not to 
mention it, though it was evidently an in- 
herited taint peculiar perhaps to the ex- 
clusiveness of his people. When the 
Israelite has his worldly harness on, and 
is converting his wonderful energies into 
wealth, he is happy, cheerful, and sharp- 
minded. Thrown out of this channel 
and moved by inward or outward causes 
to contemplate the universe and the deal- 
ings of God with his chosen people, the 
child of Jerusalem is given to weeping, 
as his ancestors were when they sat by the 
waters of Babylon. Where do you find 
the root of the sad wail which pierces al- 
most every page of the Old Testament? 
Evidently in the awful problem which the 
Hebrew mind sternly undertook to solve ; 
namely, the reconciliation of the beauti- 
ful attributes of God with the condition 
of things in this world. The burning 
imagination of the Hebrew poet saw 
nothing, as it ascended on high, but 
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golden links of perfect unity, theologi- 
cally welded together in sublime harmony, 
and drawing and holding together in 
peace and happiness hosts of men as they 
thronged the gates of heaven. But de- 
scending to earth, he saw the reign of 
chaos paramount, the rich and wicked 
prosperous, the poor and virtuous suffer- 
ing and persecuted ; 
and death mowing down the flower of 
manhood, the strong preying upon the 
weak, and Psyche imprisoned in the 
meshes of Priapus. Then arose the de- 
spairing and agonizing effurt to explain 
this theological antithesis, to reconcile 
heaven to earth in living bonds of har- 
mony. How beautifully is all this re- 
flected in the immortal sentiments of Ec- 
clesiastes and Jub, sentiments which find 
a mournful echo in the hearts of all men, 
and which pathetically leaven the pro- 
ductions of all Israelites. That which 
baffled and turned the Hebrew mind away 
in despair has been left theologically un- 
solved by other races. But the versatil- 
ity and progressive nature of the Aryan 
intellect have enabled it to become recon- 
ciled to this great mystery in the pursuit 
and cultivation of the sciences to which 
it earnestly looks for the solution of all 
problems possible for man. 

Whether monotheism was an inspira- 
tion peculiar to the Hebrews is yet, 
strictly speaking, an question. 
Littre and Miiller have clearly shown 
that Renan adopted this theory not 
only too hastily, but with a culpable 
disregard of historical facts. His reli- 
gious educational training, and his long- 
continued pursuit of Semitic literature, 
evidently warped his mind in this direc- 
tion, and led him to believe that without 
the Semites the world would be still 
darkened with polytheism. What a 
strange misconception of the history of 
human thought, as the basis of all pro- 
gress in the evolution of order out of 


disease, sickness, 


open 


chaos ! 

Provisionally considered, the constitu- 
tion of the Hebrew family was the most 
perfect work of the race. As an histori- 
cal necessity, its exclusiveness rendered 
it allthe more effective in the good it ac- 
complished, in the lessons of loyalty and 
fidelity which it taught, and in the stern 
morality of its members, upon which it 
so severely insisted. ‘To this day even we 
see how well organized it was, and all the 
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good it was capable of accomplishing. 
However distant from each other the 
members of a Hebrew family may be, 
their obligations to each other are never 
overlooked or furgotten, and the patri- 
mony of the family is scrupulously di- 
vided according to the strictest rules of 
justice. As the necessities of modern 
life constantly tend to expand its limits 
and push it out into the wide expanse of 
society, it has no alternative but either to 
abandon its primitive exclusiveness or in- 
eur the fatal penalty of isolation. In this 
country, where all distinctions are gradu- 
ally declining, and where the children of 
Israel are secure of the liberty and rights 
peculiar to all, they are well disposed to 
become incorporated with the great social 
body of a common humanity, in which 
all distinctions of a dividing nature are 
destined to become extinct, and each 
work for the good of all, and all for the 
good of each. 

Without doubting the importance of 
the Semitic people asa civilizing element, 
we think the effect of modern research 
and speculation is to humble their pre- 
tensions, and to limit their work to its 
legitimate province without in any way 
questioning its indispensability. When 
the smoke of conflicting opinions and 
prejudices shall have cleared away, the 
amount and quality and the comparative 
merit of each race’s contribution to the 
civilization of the world can be better ap- 
preciated and understood. 

In the light of what we have now said 
of the race, we can better comprehend 
the value of Mr. Deutsch’s labors as a 
member of it. We should doubt from the 
contents of his volume whether he was 
equal to the labor of a long, consecutive, 
and logical treatise upon any of the topics 
glanced at in the work before us. His 
most ambitious essay is that upon the 
Talmud, a book containing the oral 
law, the doctrine, the ethics, and tradi- 
tions of the Jews. His judgment, or 
rather his attempted analysis of this 
strange medley, is so colored by his na- 
tive as well as educational superstition 
and idolatry, that he utterly fails to make 
the mind of the reader sensible of the 
merits which he claims for it. The trans- 
lated specimens which he gives from the 
Talmud are a melancholy instance of 
this fact. We are very grateful to the 
men whose painfully acquired erudition 
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gives us a clearer conception of any pro- 
duction of antiquity than we have ; butaf- 
ter carefully reading Mr. Deutsch’s essay, 
we are still unable to see any important 
bearing the study of the Talmud can 
ever have upon the modern mind. The next 
most important essay is that on Islam, 
which is descriptive rather than explana- 
tory of Mohammed’s theological mission. 
Mr. Deutsch regards Judaism as the kernel 
of Mohammedanism, and the Talmud 
as the source of Islam ; yet he denies that 
Mohammed knew it or even ever heard of 
its name, but believes that he had breath- 
ed from his childhood almost the air 
of contemporary Judaism, such Judaism 
as is found by us crystallized in the 
Talmud, the Targum, and the Midrash. 
This thing of finding the eggs of every 
new species in the same basket is a fuvor- 
ite theory with many writers on the an- 
cient theologies, but the difference be- 
tween them works strongly against it. 
Mr. Deutsch is too fond of finding the 
paternity of every belief in the bosom of 
his favorite Judaism, and that every doc- 
trine either issues from it or leads to it. 
We believe there is a better explanation 
than he gives of the origin and spread of 
Mohammedanism in the world. One of 
the best of Mr. Deutsch’s essays is that 
on ‘** Les Apétres’”’ of M. Renan. It 
shows learning rightly applied, tender 
eloquence, true oriental poetry, and an 
exquisite sense of Renan’s genius as a 
writer. Indeed, there are many resem- 
blances between the reviewer and tlie re- 
viewed, not only in their rhetoric and 
beauty of imagery, in their varied knowl- 
edge of languages, but even in their oc- 
casional defects of reasoning and feeble- 
ness of thinking. 

Were we to estimate the value of Mr. 
Deutsch’s labors by the moral and intel- 
lectual effects which they may have upon 
the mind of our generation, we would be 
likely to place them on a very humble 
level. As clever variations on an old air, 
his essays have a certain merit ; and as 
the result of long-continued preparations 
to produce them, they are entitled to 
much consideration. Nearly all the tal- 
ent of the Hebrew mind, like that of our 
author, is absorbed in this class of 
studies ; and yet the renovating effect is 
as nothing compared to the profoand 
researches in this direction of the great 
Teutonic mind. Look at the works of 
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Salvador, Munk, and Franck, in France, 
and you will see how little they have been 
able to add to the sum of our knowledge, 
and how sterile they have been, also, in 
producing or suggesting even new ideas. 

Is there any escape, then, out of this 
monotony, curvature, and circularity of 
thought on such topics, except through 
destructive skepticism and the scientific 
naturalization of the supernatural order 
of things? This is the crux criticorum of 
our modern writers, which sooner or later 
must be adjudicated upon, and be logical- 
ly put to rest, if future generations are to 
have peace. 


‘*Un Martace sous te Seconp Em- 
pirE.”’ Par Hector Malot. Paris. 

‘* A Marriage under the Second Em- 
pire’’ begins with the description of a 
‘* cercle ’’ or club of young men, sons of 
wealthy or influential parents, given up 
body and soul to Parisian pleasures. 
They gamble, bet at horse-races, indulge 
in elegant dissipation generally, and, as a 
club, finally collapse. One of its mem- 
bers, however, the most brilliant and dis- 
honorable, and therefore the ablest, lives 
fur a time on the wreck of its influence; 
but as he gets deeper and deeper in debt, 
and is more and more regarded as a black- 
leg, he has no other course to pursue to 
retrieve both his fortune and his charac- 
ter, but to marry a girl with an immense 
dowry. The Vicamte Agénor de Sainte- 
Austreberthe, son of a Second Empire 
general, is the hero of an enterprise of 
this sort. What gives this commonplace 
subject special interest is the picture it 
affords us of certain characters and indus- 
trial and political situations in the time 
of Napoleon III. 

The Vicomte is a young man of fashion, 
and lives in an elegant suite of rooms. 
The taste of the time may be gathered 
from the comment of a friendly broker 
who is summoned to value his worldly 
possessions. ‘‘ Your furniture,’’ says the 
broker, ‘‘ cost you, it is true, a good deal 
of money, but, unfortunately, it is nei- 
ther original, artistic, nor rare ; the whole 
—carpets, curtains, tables, chairs, and 
bronzes—is of the ordinary stamp. As to 
your pictures, [ would not hurt your feel- 
ings, but I must tell you that they are not 
as valuable as you think they are.” 

The Vicomte interposes, and assures 
him that their value is established. 
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‘* By people,’’ he continues, ‘* who 
know nothing of art, or by sycophants 
who want to humor you. You needn't 
think that you possess a fine gallery be- 
cause the newspapers say so! ”’ 

‘* But here are the pictures—look at 
them yourself.”’ 

‘* Painted canvasses, I admit, but pic- 
tures—no! It's no fault of yours. You 
are no artist, and have only trusted those 
in whom you had confidence.”’ 

And so is it witha kindred collection 
of horses. The Vicomte, in short, is a 
bankrupt with valueless assets. He is 
equally bankrupt physically. On being 
assured by his physician that his strength 
is departing, he starts up, looks at his 
image in the mirror, and at last, accepting 
the inevitable, exclaims to himself in a 
low voice, ‘* Well, I must marry! ”’ 

The first step to this end is to see his 
father, whose consent as well as influence 
is to be obtained. We have here a type 
of the French father, as fashionable as 
the pictures and the furniture. The old 
gentleman, who has had twenty years’ ex- 
perience of matrimony, laughs at his 
son’s idea, but nevertheless favors it. 
Just at this time wealthy provincials are 
in the habit of marrying their daughters 
to Orleanists, which practice the loyal 
supporters of the imperial government 
think a great misfortune for the country ; 
the General can do no better than to re- 
commend the Vicomte to go and see his 
friend the Comte de Cheylus, who, a Pre- 
fect at Bordeaux, and interested in this 
bad custom, can help him along on patri- 
otic grounds. The Prefect, in fact, had 
mentioned to him the case of a Mile. Do- 
nis, about to be sacrificed in this fashion. 
The General was unable to say whether 
the marriage of Mile. Donis had been ar- 
ranged or was only projected, but that 
made no difference. “You will find in 
the girl all you want—both fortune and 
purity. By the by,’’ he adds, ‘* you had 
better separate from your mistress and en- 
ter into some pursuit that will ingratiate 
you with her father. Come and see me on 
Friday and [ will arrange it for you.” 

All is satisfactorily arranged, and the 
Vicomte sets out for Bordeaux. Meeting 
a Spanish acquaintance in the cars, our 
hero gambles all night, and loses twenty 
thousand frances. Unfortunately it is a 
debt of honor, and must be paid within 
twenty-four hours after his arrival. The 
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Spaniard, moreover, is an acquaintance 
of M. Donis, the father of the coveted 
bride, and for an honest merchant like M. 
Donis to learn that an applicant for his 
daughter's hand travelled and gambled all 
night, would be fatal to his matrimonial 
enterprise. The Vicomte’s sole resource 
is to borrow the money of his coadjutor, 
the Prefect. But the Prefect, a bird of the 
same feather, has not got it, nor can he 
raise it on his own account. Putting 
their heads together, the two schemers 
conclude, in order to prevent M. Donis 
from hearing of it, as well as to work off the 
debt in the same way as it was incurred, 
to invite the Spaniard to stay at the Pre- 
fect’s house. The scheme fails as far as 
the money is concerned. All three gam- 
ble, and leave off just where they began. 
The Prefect now falls back on his official 
resources. Managing to retain the Span- 
iard as his guest, he summons the maire 
of a certain commune and informs him 
that His Imperial Majesty proposes to 
honor their department with a visit, and 
that it is very important for their common 
interests to have a bridge built, which can 
be appropriately inaugurated on that oc- 
casion. The Vicomte is introduced to the 
delighted official as the government direc- 
tor of the enterprise. The flattered maire 
immediately executes the necessary docu- 
ments by which twenty thousand francs 
can be advanced for this purpose from the 
public treasury, and then withdraws after 
being enjoined by the Prefect to keep the 
matter secret until the Emperor’s inten- 
tion can be publicly proclaimed. The 
money is soon in hand, and when the 
Spaniard makes his appearance at a late 
breakfast on the last day of his stay, his 
claim is fully and honorably discharged. 
Sainte-Austreberthe entertains scruples 
about the irregularity of such proceed- 
ings. His friend the Prefect allays all 
these with the following argument: 
‘“What constitutes the force and gran- 
deur of the imperial government is its 
knowing how to sacrifice the laws when 
public utility requires it. Where would 
the Prince President have been in 1851 if 
he had been simple enough to remain the 
hired servant of the constitution? Would 
the Mexican campaign have heen under- 
taken if the Emperor had been obliged to 
ask funds of the Corps Législatif? Suap- 
pose some government official comes aiong 
and inquires into this matter: I shall only 
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have to say that without these twenty 
thousand frances a great name would be 
compromised, and a marriage insuring 
government support would fail. Besides, 
1 should laugh at the courts, for I am 
more powerful than they.’’ 

Such is an illustration of the political 
influence of the Empire ; its social influ- 
ences are worked out in a similar vein. 
The love portion of the novel depends on 
the usual conditions of French family 
life. The Vicomte de Sainte-Austreberthe, 
now safe in reputation as far as gambling 
is concerned, is taken to the country 
residence of M. Donis by his friend the 
Prefect. He finds there Mile. Donis, un- 
expectedly beautiful, and likewise her 
stepmother, about thirty years of age, 
Mme. Donis. In the house as guests are 
Heyrem, a young engineer, and De Mé- 
riolle, a Bordeaux coxcomb, and lastly 
M. Donis, the head of the family and for- 
merly a deputy of the opposition. Sainte- 
Austreberthe takes observations during 
his intercourse with the family, there and 
in Bordeaux, and satisfies himself as to 
the relations of the various parties. By 
concealing himself where he can overhear 
a conversation between Heyrem and Mlle. 
Donis, he ascertains that they are in love 
with each other; he also suspects and 
satisfactorily demonstrates, through spies, 
that Mme. Donis is the mistress of De 
Meriolle. Possessing this knowledge, he 
purposes to accomplish his end by get- 
ting a hold on De Mériolle, and through 
him on Mme. Donis, of whom M. Donis 
is very fond, and in this way manage 
the father, who, in the French family sys- 
tem, is the arbiter of a daughter’s desti- 
ny. Accordingly, the Vicomte engages 
De Mériolle in a gambling duel, the de- 
scription of which is as graphic as the 
scene is horrid, and wins of him seventy 
thousand francs, fifty thousand more than 
he can pay. In his despair De Mériolle, 
goaded on with satanic subtlety, confess- 
es to his creditor his relation with the 
wife of M. Donis and cravenly shows him 
one of her billets d’amour, which the Ve 
comte contrives to have photographed, 
and then returns to him. The Vicomte 
is now ready for work. He pays back 
the bridge money, the Prefect informing 
the maire that the Emperor had changed 
his mind. He frightens Mme. Donis 
without compromising ber, and tyran- 
nizes over her weak lover, thus forcing 
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them both to advocate his suit ; and, with 
the Prefect, plays on the political ambition 
of the honest M. Donis. A moral change 
of base now becomes indispensable. 
Sainte-Austreberthe has to prove himself 
influential with the imperial government, 
and likewise a man of virtuous senti- 
ments, if not a man of a virtuous career. 
Having demanded the hand of Mlle. Do- 
nis, her father must necessarily make in- 
quiries about him. M. Donis writes to 
Paris for information as to his antece- 
dents. The General, anticipating this 
proceeding, avails himself of a govern- 
ment facility ; he intercepts, opens, and 
copies M. Donis’s letter, and summons 
his son to Paris to ward off their effects. 
This is accomplished through the assist- 
ance of the Vicomte’s former mistress. She 
invites to a party one of the men to whom 
M. Donis had applied for information ; 
also a virtuous young girl, an intended 
victim of this depraved society through 
her misery and poverty. Our hero refu- 
ses to gamble, to the astonishment of the 
guests ; and to their greater astonishment 
he gives the poor girl ten thousand francs 
and sends her home. This scene answers 
for moral effect. As to his influence with 
the government, the General getsan of- 
ficial organ to publish the intention of 
the government to concern itself immedi- 
ately with the improvement of the navi- 
gation of the Garonne, in which matter 
M. Donis, owner of a large number of 
merchant vessels, is deeply interested. For- 
tified in this way, Sainte-Austreberthe re- 
turns to Bordeaux. M. Donis frankly in- 
forms him that he has received contradic- 
tory reports about him, bat that the no- 
ble act of saving a poor girl's honor more 
than offsets his previous wildness; pro- 
vided he can please his daughter, M. Do- 
nis will be glad to accept him for a son- 
in-law. 

Sainte- Austreberthe now appears as the 
suitor in person of Mile. Marthe Donis, 
and, notwithstanding the strenuous sup- 
port of him by her father and stepmother, 
she absolutely refuses him. Heyrem, her 
lover, is absent, and Marthe writes to in- 
form him of her perilous situation. He 
immediately returns and is despatched by 
Marthe to Paris to obtain what informa- 
tion he can of her perseeutor. The Vi- 
comte, unexpectedly foiled by the stub- 
born girl’s resistance, as a last resort in- 
forms M. Donis that Heyrem and his 
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daughter are in love with each other. The 
father is infuriated. For a French girl 
to be in love with and engaged to a man 
on her own responsibility is an unpar- 
donable family offence ; add to this the 
poverty and insignificance of the lover, 
and to M. Donis it was criminal in the 
highest degree. A stormy interview 
ensues between father and child, and the 
result of it is Marthe determines to se- 
cretly leave her father’s house, and take 
refuge with her maternal grandfather. 
She gets up in the night, descends to the 
garden, and while groping her way out 
of the grounds hears some voices; she 
stops to listen, and to her consternation 
finds them to be those of her stepmother 
aod De Mériolle, indulging in a elandes- 
tine nocturnal interview. The possession 
of this secret paralyzes her, but her own 
affairs are too pressing to allow her to 
stay her steps. After a series of annoy- 
ances incident to a young and pretty girl 
travelling unprotected in France, she 
reaches her grandfather’s house. This 
flight, which had never entered into his 
calculations, bewilders Sainte- Austreber- 
the. But he is fertile in expedients, and 
he arranges with M. Donis to find the fu- 
gitive. For this purpose he resorts to one 
of the Prefect’s spies, so useful to him in 
discovering the criminality of Mme. Do- 
nis. The spy tracks Marthe to her place 
of refuge. The grandfather soon feels the 
effect of this proceeding. He is a juge de 
paiz, and, through the machinery of the 
prefectorial power, is summoned to an- 
swer for the irregularity of sheltering a 
runaway child, and threatened with a 
loss of his place; although a purely fami- 
ly affair, the act is regarded by the State 
as Offensive, because it shows sympathy 
for the Orleanists. The old man obeys 
the summons, but remains firm. He is 
obliged and willing to return Marthe to 
her parent, bu‘ he will not betray her to 
save his office. Sainte-Austreberthe sends 
Mme. Donis to fetch her back. Marthe 
naturally receives her stepmother with 
repugnance, but consents to return to 
her father, who is in Paris, having been 
elected deputy in her absence, provided 
her grandfather will be of the party. 
The old gentleman consents, and she 
returns to her father’s arms. The 
plot thickens, and the dénouement 
comes rapidly on. Sainte-Austreberthe 
now plays one of his last cards. Finding 
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creditors impatient and Marthe deter- 
mined in her refusal of him, he attempts 
to gain his end through her filial affection, 
by imparting to her the secret of her fa- 
ther’s dishonor, which she knows as well 
as he does, but the consequences of which 
can only be averted by him without scan- 
dal. He satisfies her of this, and she 
mentally concludes to accept him. Be- 
fore she does so formally, however, her 
grandfather becomes aware of the step- 
mother’s guilt through her own impru- 
dence. On Marthe telling him her deci- 
sion, he begs her to wait threedays. Go- 
ing to Mme. Donis, knowing her influ- 
ence over her husband, Marthe’s grand- 
father insists on her forcing M. Donis 
to cancel the engagement. On her re- 
fusing to do this, he then informs her 
of his knowledge of her criminal] conduct. 
At this juncture Sainte-Austreberthe en- 
ters with a radiant expression, confident 
in the favorable effect of his late conver- 
sation with Marthe. The grandfather 


withdraws, and Mme. Donis informs the 
Vicomte that she will no longer favor his 
project, whereupon he plays his very last 
card, which is the photographie copy of 
her correspondence with De Mériolle. 
Indignant to the last degree at this reve- 


lation of the treachery of her lover, she 
rushes to the Grand Hotel, where he is 
staying, and there, convicting him of his 
meanness, she leaves him, returns home, 
and commits suicide. De Mériolle chal- 
lenges Sainte-Austreberthe, who kills 
him. Both his agents dead, and nis vil- 
lany exposed, Sainte-Austreberthe in- 
forms his father that he shall be obliged 
to satisfy his creditors by marrying an- 
other party. Heyrem and Marthe are 
united. M. Donis abandons the politi- 
cal world, and Sainte-Austreberthe, 
through the influence of the Prefect, is 
elected deputy in his place. M. Donis, on 
his return to Bordeaux, meets the sympa- 
thetic Prefect, and is warmly embraced 
by him at the base of the equestrian 
statue of Napoleon III., the presiding 
genius of their respective careers. 

We cannot pay the author of this novel 
a higher compliment than to say that it 
resembles one of Balzac’s. We would 
characterize it as we would one of his; 
namely, a graphic artistic exposition of 
manners and customs, the moral of which 
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is apparent in the consistent action of 
people influenced by certain social and 
political theories. The main difference be- 
tween Balzac and Malot is this: the latter 
seems to be more of a special pleader 
against the political régime under which 
his characters act. Balzac never had so 
low an estimate of society as to portray 
it the victim of one idea or of one man. 

The American reader of ‘* Un Mariage 
sous le Second Empire,’’ comparing the 
facilities for financial corruption in this 
country with those of the imperial régime, 
must be impressed with the superior ad- 
vantages enjoyed by the various rings 
that have lately so extensively plundered 
us. In this novel it is with the greatest 
precaution that an official can temporari- 
ly purloin from the public chest the small 
sum of four thousand dollars. Accepting 
the condition of things in France as the 
novel presents it, and supposing that the 
author, as an artist, has made the most of 
it dramatically, it is quite evident that the 
French political world is not a rich forag- 
ing ground for officials of the Tweed stamp. 

** Tue Otp Srreets or New York un- 
DER THE Dutcu.” By James W. Gerard. 
New York: Douglas Taylor. 

This pamphlet is the republication of a 
paper read before the New York Histori- 
cal Society June 2, 1874. It covers the 
time from the discovery of the Hudson to 
the cession of Manhattan Island to the 
English in 1674. It is not a mere record 
of old streets, but also a picture of old 
Dutch colony people and manners. In 
reading it one can hardly fail to be struck 
with the small number of the old names 
which survive in our society. It is quite 
likely that true Knickerbockers-of the 
oldest type are obscurely hidden in the 
great city’s mass, but of the family names 
which are now prominent only half a 
dozen or even less will be found in these 
pages. Mr. Gerard’s paper is a good 
specimen of antiquarian restoration, and 
his account of the earliest history of what 
turned out to be the greatest “ settle- 
ment’’ in the country should be read by 
its present inhabitants. Contributions of 
this kind are so few as to be doubly pre- 
cious, and he deserves the best thanks of 
the community for an interesting and 
faithful work. 
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— In De Quincey’s story of ‘‘ Job Pip- 
pins, the Man whocouldn't help It,’’ which 
delighted the readers of ‘‘ Blackwood”’ 
many years ago, when “‘ Blackwood ”’ was 
the “ Galaxy ” of England, there is a pas- 
sage which is full of significance in regard 
to certain events of the past month. Job 
Pippins is a barber’s assistant, or, like 
Dickens's barber, he might have regarded 
hair-dresser as ‘‘more soothin’ to the 
feelins’.’’ He was one of those fortunate 
men who stumble into all sorts of good 
and delightful things. It being his daily 
task to dress the hair of a very beautiful 
lady, who like other ladies was pleased 
with him, and always treated him gra* 
ciously ; seeing her of course in that 
most charming and provocative of des- 
habilles, a nearly completed toilet, he 
became violently enamored of her half- 
revealed charms. One day when he had 


finished his task all but the {fast touch, 
the putting on of the powder—for the 


story is laid in the times when that extra- 
ordinary disguise of nature was worn— 
and the fair subject had raised the mask 
which it was the custom to wear at that pe- 
riod of hair-dressing, to save the eyes and 
upper part of the face from the shower of 
powder, he could no longer contain himself 
in presence of the beauty which it was his 
function only to see and to adorn, but fell 
incontinently upon the lips of his fair sub- 
ject with a storm of kisses. The maid who 
was present said, not without a tinge of 
admiration in her declared horror at the 
unbarber-like boldness of the young man, 
that he ‘‘tore up kisses by the roots.’’ 
Of course there was «a dreadful row, and 
steps were taken for the proper punish- 
ment of the fellow who could thus insult 
alady. But various versions of the affair 
got about. There was not only gossip 
and scandal, but discussions pro and con; 
and it even appeared that there was a 
Pippins party composed almost entirely 
of ladies past their early youth, many of 
whom had been married, and many of 
whom had not. These ladies agreed, if 
we remember aright—for we are telling 
the story in a Nebulous manner, from 
memory—to form a Pippins fund to assist 


this daring and charming young fellow, 
either in his defence or his disgrace. 
But they wished to know the particulars 
of the affair from his own lips ; and very 
naturally ; for how could they be expect- 
ed to give countenance and support to 
this very presuming young man without 
being informed of the precise nature of 
his conduct? He was called upon to 
meet them, and relate his experience. 
He did so, and was listened to with 
breathléss interest until he reached 
the climax. Well, and then? There 
was no then; that was theend. What, 
that all! And at once the interest 
of the fair coterie began to diminish, 
and Job Pippins was no longer the wick- 
ed and irresistible hero of their imagina- 
tions. The affair resolved itself into the 
mere shocking and yulgar presumption 
of a young barber, which they could not 
be expected to countenance. Now this 
change was partly the result of a disap- 
pointed expectation of high excitement, 
and partly the revulsion produced by a 
completely satisfied curiosity. ‘The ladies 
had expected to have their sensibilities 
stimulated by a thrilling tale of trium- 
phant passion, in which one of their own 
sex had been carried beyond all bounds by 
the manly force, the pleadings, and the ir- 
resistible ardor of a person far below her 
in rank—so carried away, indeed, that she 
had given herself up body and soul to 
him, and had compromised herself abso- 
lutely. The hero of such an adventure 
had an irresistible fascination in their 
eyes. But if, without making advances 
in form, and without carrying the citadel, 
he had merely gone a foraging and stolen 
a kiss or two, as any John might from any 
Jenny—why, then the affair was only a 
commonplace occurrence and he was only 
an impudent barber. We must not judge 
them harshly, or suppose that they were 
women of other than the utmost proprie- 
ty in their own personal relations. And 
so when we saw the eagerness with which 
the whole female world plunged into the 
details of the Plymouth church scandal, 
how they clutched the newspapers, or 
took them slyly and slipped off to deyour 
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the innumerable statements, how they 
gave themselves up now to the fair-haired 
Tilton and now to the eloquent Beecher, 
we should have done very wrong even to 
suspect that this was an indication of any 
prurience of taste or of an inclination to 
any other than the most perfect propriety 
of life. For the fact is that such matters 
are of the utmost importance and the 
highest interest to women, even to women 
of the purest hearts and the most correct 
conduct. To all women the relations of 
man to woman are the great questions of 
human life. The woman’s rights ‘* move- 
ment”’ has not been able to disturb the 
importance to woman of that relation ; 
and the relations of a distinguished man 
to any woman, with the consequences 
thereof, when they become public, have 
for the sex an all-absorbing interest, which 
when they lose, they will have lost before- 
hand no little and no unimportant part of 
their womanly nature, and with it a cor- 
responding part of their womanly charm. 
To condemn them for this interest would 
be not only uncharitable but unwise 


— NEVERTHELESS, we would not be re- 
garded as even insinuating that the large- 
ly increased sales of the New York and 
Brooklyn newspapers during the last 
month was chiefly due to the demands of 
the ladies. It must be confessed that the 
desire for the fullest and most exaet in- 
formation upon the subject of the labors 
of the Plymouth Church Committee, 
great as it was, was not confined to the 
female half of the community. It must 
also be confessed—and the fact is one of 
much moral significance—that that inter- 
est surpassed all that has been shown 
upon any subject of public discussion 
since the war. No investigation into 
Congressional corruption, or Custom- 
house frauds, or Ring thievery, had any- 
thing like the hold upon the public mind 
which was taken by this inquiry with re- 
gard to the conduct of one man toward 
one woman. People who before took up 
one paper languidly, now bought and 
read two or three a day with the utmost 
avidity. An extra, with the official an- 
nouncement of Old Probabilities that the 
next day the world would be involved in 
the comet’s tail, would have stood no 
chance with one containing Mr. Beecher’s 
Confession, or Mr. Tilton’s Last Dying 
Statement; and surely death alone could 
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have produced his last. And had “ The’ 
Galaxy ”’ been able to secure the services | 
of that nebulous wanderer of space for 
this department, all the puffs that there- 
upon we should have received from all the 
astronomers in the country, from Peirce 
downward, would not have produced that 
increase in our circulation that we could 
have confidently expected had we been 
able to publish even these pages on this 
subject two or three weeks earlier. All of 
which only shows that there continues to 
be a great deal of human nature in man, 
and some in woman. 


— Tsar ‘* Blackwood ’’ was the “‘ Gal- 
axy’’ of England, as we have remarked 
above, is of course not to be disputed. 
But the remark reminds us of an experi- 
ence of Mr. Bayard Taylor in regard to 
Goethe. Soon after the publication of 
his admirable translation of ** Faust,’’ he 
found himself in conversation with a 
gentleman who was either of Chicago or 
of Boston—we do not exactly remember 
which—who wished to know if the Ge- 
heimrath of Weimar (but he did not so 
style him) was really so very important a 
literary personage, and who asked what 
were his claims to literary distinction. 
Mr. Taylor, with his wonted good nature, 
gave the desired information, and ex- 
plained the nature of the great German’s 
genius, and the varied character of his 
writings in prose and poetry. The in- 
quirer listened with quiet and absorbed 
interest, until at last, a gleam of intelli- 
gence breaking over his face, he exclaim- 
ed, ** Ah, yes; I see now: Goethe was the 
N. P. Willis of Germany.’’ 


— Awmonc the most striking of the facts 
revealed by the public washing of Ply- 
mouth Church’s soiled linen, is the differ- 
ence of social tone in circles which, ac- 
cording to our democratic republican or- 
ganization of society, must be regarded as 
of equal elevation in the social scale. 
Certainly it must be assumed that the so- 
ciety in which Henry Ward Beecher ha- 
bitually moves is of a certain degree, and 
a very high degree, of superiority. This 
no one would have the hardihood publicly 
to dispute. And that superiority is be- 
yond question in a great measure intel- 
lectual. As to Mr. Beecher himself, there 
are few men in the country who have 
finer or higher culture than he, apart 
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from his clerical eminence. His taste in 
art is well known to be fine and discrimi- 
nating, and his acquaintance with it to 
be wide and varied. This society, too, of 
which he has been for so long such a dis- 
tinguished ornament, is one which has 
the great advantage of wealth. The lead- 
ers of Plymouth Church are a social pow- 
er—indeed the greatest social power—in 
a city of nearly five hundred thousand 
inhabitants—the third city in size in tae 
United States—a city, too, of residence, 
and not depending for its importance upon 
trade and manufactures. Yet all at once it 
is revealed that in this society there is a 
tone, a way of looking at things and talking 
of them, and a style of social intercourse 
which is totally different from that which 
by people of corresponding importance 
elsewhere—per haps in other and less pub- 
licly distinguished circles in Brooklyn it- 
self—is not regarded as the tone of culti- 
vated society. The latter are shocked at 
the ways of the former. We do not un- 
dertake, we would not presume, to say 
which of these social circles has the best 
taste, to which of them the true superior- 
ity belongs. We only point out the very 


remarkable and significant fact that the 


existence of this difference has been re- 
vealed, and that the persons whose acts 
were the occasion of its revelation are 
those to whom foreigners, desirous of 
studying our society, would seek introduc- 
tion, as being the representatives of the 
best and most cultivated ‘‘ American ”’ so- 
ciety. And yet there are people living 
quietly, almost obscurely, who would re- 
sent almost as a personal offence the tak- 
ing of this tone as characteristic of the 
best society in the country—to wit, their 
own. This presumption on their part— 
for presumption, or at least assumption, it 
is—and the difference which is the occa- 
sion of it, are merely indications of the 
absolutely unorganized social condition of 
our people. We are without any recog- 
nized standard whatever in social affairs. 
In those affairs we have no authority, no 
class, condition, circle, or ‘‘ set’’ whose 
habits, whose manners, whose style of 
thought and speech—in a word, whose 
tone can be appealed to as decisive upon 
social questions. In this respect we are 
more ‘‘at sea’’ than we were even fifty 
years ago. Whether the change has been 
socially advantageous, is a question which 
we shall not here undertake to discuss. It 
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is one which can be decided only upon 
careful investigation and by impartial ob- 
servers. 


— Tus subject, however, is one which 
has relations with another which has just 
been brought up by the performances of 
Mr. Edmund Yates, a literary man of a 
certain position, who, during a recent visit 
to this country, received attention from 
many persons, not a few of them being 
themselves of some distinction. Mr. 
Yates has gone home, and has written and 
published a book in which he shows up 
not only “‘ American society,’’ but, in an 
unmistakable way, certain persons whom 
he met here, and who, it is believed, were 
among those who dined him and wined 
him. We hope that his hosts are pleased 
with the result of their attentions. As 
for Mr. Yates’s book, it is just what 
might have been expected from him. For 
the man is not only a London Bohemian, 
but another thing, and a very ugly thing, 
that begins also witha B. He was seized 
upon by a club of gentlemen who seem to 
regard attention to foreigners of more or 
less distinction as their peculiar fune- 
tion; and he was thus brought into con- 
tact with men whom he otherwise would 
not have been able to approach. Among 
these were some of his own countrymen, 
notably Charles Kingsley, whom at home 
he could not by any chance have met so- 
cially. Canon Kingsley must have been 
surprised when he found himself mixed 
up with Mr. Edmund Yates, and doubtless 
modified an old adage into ‘‘ Travelling 
makes strange bedfellows.’’ But English 
people, resident here, who pretended to 
nothing whatever of Mr. Kingsley’s social 
distinction, expressed without reserve 
their surprise that Mr. Yates should be 
received here in circles into which he was 
taken. As a question of taste, and of 
what may be called social good faith, this 
course on the part of his introducers is 
not to be defended. A man with whom 
it is very pleasant to take a glass of punch 
and a cigar at aclub of journalists and art- 
ists, is not necessarily one whom it is 
proper to take into society, or even to 
make a guest of publicly, in company with 
a gentleman of an altogether different so- 
cial standing. And, on the other hand, 
it is to be feared that men like Mr. Yates 
sometimes receive letters of introduction 
to private persons in this country, from 
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their London club friends, who would not 
dream of introducing these men into their 
own private houses, or those of their 
friends in England. On the whole, it 
seems as if it would be better to make a 
distinguished stranger of every wandering 
London Bohemian. 


—Socrat distinctions are becoming 
every year more difficut to draw among 
us. The outward signs of them are now 
so delicate that they can hardly be de- 
scribed in words, and they are to be de- 
tected only by the most habitually careful 
observation. Dress, particularly that of 
women, long ago ceased to mark any so- 
cial distinction, and now hardly marks a 
difference even in the wealth of the wear- 
ers. For so out of all reason have be- 
come the habits of women in this respect, 
that they make dress not only the chief 
object of their lives and the measure of 
their happiness, but for the sake of it 
they will deprive themselves of every 
comfort and enjoyment, and will not ap- 
pear in public places unless they can do 
so fashionably, and to a certain extent 
richly dressed. Two women shall walk 
before you, both dressed in the samestyle, 
and to all intents and purposes in the 
same material, and one shall go to a 
home filled with comfort, adorned with 
taste and luxury, where she lives a life of 
elegant leisure, and the other shall climb 
to the fifth story of some tenement house 
where she toils from day to day, living on 
insufficient food, and wearing upon an 
uncleanly body the cheapest and most 
slatternly of garments, except when she 
goes tochurch, or to some place of amuse- 
ment or public promenade. Thenshe ar- 
rays herself in the gorgeous apparel to 
procure which she deprives herself of all 
the solid comfort and rational enjoyment 
of life, which even with her small means 
she might procure. But no; she must, to 
use her phrase, ‘‘ look like a lady,’’ or 
not be seen at allin the world. This is 
true more or less of an immense number 
of women, a very large proportion of the 
sex in this country. To present an ele- 
gant exterior, and to be taken for a lady 
when they are visible to the naked eye, 
has become to them the one object of ex- 
istence. With them the first and great 
commandment is addressed to women, and 
is Be elegant; and the second is address- 
ed to men, and is Get money, that your 
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wives and daughters may be elegant. The 
generality of this feeling is shown by the 
illustrated advertising cards of various 
household inventions, washing-machines, 
clothes-wringers, cooking-stoves, and the 
like, which the artful advertisers always 
represent as fit to be used by ‘‘ a lady ”* in 
a silk gown, with all the accompanying 
falals and didos. They don’t show them 
in the hands of a bright, healthy, sensi- 
ble working woman with a calico or stuff 
gown caught up in the skirts, and with 
sleeves rolled up above the elbow. Not 
they: they know better. They want to 
make every woman think, Well, when I’in 
using that machine [ shall look elegant, 
just like the woman in that picture. Poor 
creature, she can’t and won’t. She will 
not even wear the cheap but sensible and 
comfortable dress she might wear, but 
will have her scanty and dirty under- 
clothes covered by some ‘‘slimsy,”’ be- 
draggled garment, preferring finery when 
she goes out to neatness, cleanliness, and 
comfort at all times. We might suppose 
that this deplorable condition of things 
was one of the consequences of our system 
of social equality, a part of the price we 
pay for democratic institutions, but that 
it seems to exist to a certain degree in 
England. “ Well, Jemima,” saysa young 
lady in one of the ‘‘ Punch ”’ social pic- 
tures, addressing a slender little wretch 
of eleven or twelve years in a ragged 
school, ‘*‘ what did you do in your vaca- 
tion?’’ ‘* Please, ’m, I wore a pannier.”’ 


— Tuts desire to be elegant, particu- 
larly among women, has become one of 
the curses, ifnot the great curse of the 
age. It is vitiating the whole tone of 
women’s minds. Its debauching influ- 
ence is greater than that of all other mo- 
tives. Few women lead shameless lives 
for bread, but many do for dress—not for 
comfortable dress, but to be fashionable, 
to be elegant; in the words of an Eliza- 
bethan dramatist, 


——for apparell, like your common dame, 
That makes shame get ber clothes to cover 
shame. 


This shows that the craving and its bad 
consequences are no new thing; and in- 
deed both are as old as history. The pe- 
culiarity of the time is the general grati- 
fication of the craving, and, it is to be 
feared, one means of its accomplishment, 
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And the worst feature of the case is that 
women are not selfish in this matter, as, 
indeed, they are not apt to be in any mat- 
ter in regard to those they leve, and that 
good women lead their own daughters 
astray on this enticing road. The way in 
which poor, hard-working women bedizen 
their children, even their babies, but par- 
ticularly their daughters, on Sundays, and 
high-days, and holidays, is ridiculous at 
the first glance, and deplorable upon reflec- 
tion. The beautiful Sunday afternoons of 
the passing summer have seen our streets 
filled with the wives of laboring men, 
dressed themselves like cheap caricatures 
of their mistresses, but with two or three 
young children, a baby, and a girl or two 
tricked out (while the boys are off tear- 
ing their clothes and getting health and 
dirty faces) in genuine finery, the babies 
in embroidered or silk-fringed cloaks, 
and the girls in fine dresses, broad silk 
sashes, and white gaiter boots. ‘* There,”’ 
said a lady who as to herself has as much 
good sense as good taste in such matters— 
** there’s my cook and her daughter, the 
little thing dressed up asI never dressed 
my chiidren.’’ But when the man’s cen- 
sure of such folly came, woman-iike, al- 
though she had restrained herself, and 
had herself censured the individual wo- 
man, she defended the weakness of her 
sex,and claimed that as the woman work- 
ed hard for her money, she had the right 
to spend it in giving herself the unselfish 
pleasure of seeing her child prettily dress- 
ed. Soshe had the right, as far as the 
mere honesty of the act and the lawful- 
ness of the matter were concerned ; but it 
was not right that the woman who had 
hard work, and all her life would have 
hard work, to keep herself and her little 
girl in comfort, should teach her daugh- 
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ter that the one great pleasure, if not the 
one great object of life, was to be finely 
dressed ; that simple, homely dress is 
misery ; and that it was proper for her to 
be more finely and showily dressed than 
her mistress’s children were. What will 
such girls not do rather than suffer what 
they have been taught, in the most effect- 
ive way, is the degradation of simple, 
homely dress? If this woman had spent 
her hardly-earned money in adding to 
the comfort, the health, or the real happi- 
ness of her child, the criticism of the man 
animal would probably not have been ut- 
tered, or if uttered might have been just- 
ly disregarded. And it is from educated 
women of the wealthier classes that re- 
form in this respect must come, if it ever 
comes. When they dress in simple good 
taste, and cease to measure their admira- 
tion of a gown or a bonnet by its cost, or, 
what is of equal importance, its seeming 
cost, we shall see a change for the better, 
and not before. The one defence which 
they make for costly dressing—that what 
is spent in this way is good for trade—is 
thus met by a female correspondent of 
Mr. Ruskin in his ‘‘ Fors Clavigera’’: 
‘* Wear, yourself, becoming, pleasantly 
varied, but simple dress, of the best possi- 
ble material. What you think necessary 
to buy (beyond this) for the good of trade, 
buy and immediately burn. Even your 
dullest friends will see the folly of that 
proceeding. You can then explain to 
them that by wearing what they don’t 
want (instead of burning it) for the good 
of trade, they are merely adding insolenge 
and vulgarity to absurdity.’’ A bit of 
hard common sense, which, coming from 
a woman on the subject of dress, indicates 
an unsuspected logical consistency in 
‘* the female mind.’’ 
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